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He great charter is cd French inua- 
= = ars are totally defeated at Lincaln.— 4 F rench "fleet 
” tunes induce prince Lewis to evacuate England. * 
be prote&or governs the realm with great wiſdom ant 


| age by the pope at 
- teen. De king ſends an army to 'prevent' Aquitaine 


- abiliy-=>Henry'is declared 


into the hands of the French. He males 


nw ful expedition into. Plance.— He difgaſh 
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2 HIS TORT or ENGLAND. 
5 rons form combinations againſl the miniſtry ben | N 
. they drive from the helm. , 
RT Ys res was the ſtate of the . 
TS ns wa the deceaſe of John. The rancorous hoſtilities and 
ninhuman devaſtations committed by the adherents of 
| each party againſt the perſons and poſſeſſions of their 
adverſaries, rendered the country a ſcene of violence, 
. outrage, and deſolation. | Ruinated kouſes and caſtles 
» _- © apptafed in every quarter; the fruits of the carth were 
Adeſtroyed by hoſtile hands; the uſeful arts of life were 
obſtructed ; the inhabitants exhibited an aſpect of 
| Torro and deſpair; and the French invaſion heighten- 
EE got the horrors of the picture by the profpect of 
| ſervitude under inſolent foreigners. But the gloomy 
_ . apprehietifions of a continuance of theſe. evils wer 
_ ſoon diſpelled by the courage and patriotifm of he 
principal barons; and, among theſe reſtorers of the 
peace of the realm, the earl of Pembroke, lord mareſ- 
chal, held the moſt diſtinguiſhed rank. He had con- 
ſtantly preſerved his loyalty to the late king, of whoſe | 
. cauſe he had been the grand ſupport; and he was 
cuaually eager to maintain the intereſts of the heir of 
dt [princes crown, who was now only in the tenth | _ 
Fear of his age. His ability and integrity, and his ex- 
tenſive connexions, gave him great influence in the 
| Kingdom; and, having procured a meeting of a few | - 
barons, prelates, and abbots, at Gloreſter, he perfuaded 
2 them, in 2 conciſe but forcible -harangue, to confer 
dhe ſovereignty on young Henry, and exert their 
united efforts for the expulſſon of the French' i intru- 
᷑ꝑ - uw The infant prince, whom the earl preſented in > 
Y „ perſon to dle affembiy, was immediately recogniſed as 
2 G8. ak king; and an early day Was fixed ſot his.coronation, 
„ tlio! 6 Winter and 
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1 Bath, i in the preſence of Gualo, a papal * to 4 


| Whom the new king did homage as a vaſſal of the holy 


; ſee, and promiſed a punctual payment of the tribute 5 


which his father had granted to the pope *. 


This ceremony was no ſooner concluded i the 
: mareſchal. ſent letters to all the ſheriffs and caſtellans 


throughout England, ordering them to obey the edicts 5 


of the young king. In a meeting of the nobility at 


Briſtol, the earl was appointed protector of the realm; 
and he commenced his regency with a very popular 
act, the renewal of Magna Charta. He at the ſame 


time wrote to the rebellious barons, in the king's . 
name, aſſuring them of pardon and indemnity, if they 
would return to their allegiance without delay, As 


they repoſed great confidence in the regent's honor, 


and had a good opinion of his political abilities, many __ 
of them immediately ſubmitted z and others waited for 
an opportunity of e ä from the 


| banners of Lewis. 


This prince had been employed near 3 mcaths RE? | 


fore Dover caſtle when he was furpriſed with the news 


of John's death; and he prepared to take advantage of 
| an event. which he deemed extremely favorable to his 
views. Confident of the ſucceſs of his pretenſions, # 


as his deceaſed competitor had left no ſon of proper 


HE age to contend with a powerful invader, ho ſummoned 
Hubert de Burgh, the loyal governor of the caſtle, ta. . 


ſurrender it to him, and pay him the homage of a, 


ſubject. Though he made liberal promiſes to Hubert, 


the fidelity of that nobleman to the royal family of 


England remained unſhaken; and Lewis. reſolved to 
turn his arms againſt fortifications of leſs difficult cap- 


: ture. He beſieged and took Hertford and Berkhamſted; . 


1. Bitttk. Par. pats. 0-7 Ryan. Fed. vol. i.—The date 


of the renewed charter is from priltl, the 12th of Nor. 1416. 
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3 4D: but at length conſented to 2 truce with the ropaliiy 


217. 
5 3 * till Eaſter; and, in that interval, made a voyage to 


ais own country. At the expiration of the armiltice, 
— _- the earls of Cheſter and Albemarle, at the head of a 
| | conſiderable force, inveſted Mount-forel in Leiceſter- 


”  +# ,, Lewis; and they reduced the defenders to ſuch ex- 
"x" 2 tremity, that immediate aid was requeſted from Lon- 
EY” Nt don, whither the French prince had now returned 
oe with a reinforcement. A council of war being called; 
„„ was reſolved that a ſtrong army ſhould be ſent to the 
$ relief of Mount · ſorel, under the conduct of the count 
HE of Perche, aſſiſted dy ſome Engliſh nobles, among 
F _ Whom was Robert Fitz-Woalter, the. original commander 

| of the baronial forces in the late reign. The ravages 
© which che count fuffered his troops to commit in their 
much, were difgracefully inhuman. Before he reach- 


1 duced the royaliſts to raiſe the. ſrege- The count then 
f - ” repaired to Lincoln, and joined the barons who were 
 _ belieging thecitadel of that place. This fortreſs was 
” ____ _ » * © Sonfidered by the protector as o important, that he 
FW 3 fummoned the friends of the royal cauſe to meet him 
mt Newark, that they might drive the: French and ** 
_. :-- rebels from the walls. 
. The excommunication againſt Lok and bis "I 
. had been ſo frequently repeated i in the ears 
of the public, that, when the firſt fervor of his friends 
had abated, they began to liſten to the remonſtrances 
of the legate and the clergy, who repreſented the e- 
pulſion of · that prince as equally meritorious with a 
8 erdfade againft the Infidels; and his cauſe having be- 
4 ̃0ome in other reſpecis unpopular, a gradual. deſertion. 
5 "64 his Lyglith partiſans enſued. Hence the * 
F 5: Match. Par.—Chron. Dunſt. 
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ed Mount-ſorel, che report of Tis approach had in- 
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3 
Was Adden to aſſemble a conbderdble hoſt- =) the A - > 


place of rendezvous; and, when he had reached the 
vicinity of Lincoln, the enemy encloſed themſelves 


- eithin the city, with a reſolution of acting on the de- 


fenfive. © Re  royaliſts having ſupplied' the citadel. 


Vith a reinforcement; the garriſon made a deſperate 
fally; and, at the ſame inftant; the troops of the earl 
of Pembroke f uriouſly aſſaulted the city-gates. Thus 


attacked both in the front and in the rear, the French May 19, 


and their allies found themſelves in a dangerous ſitua⸗ 
5 wn „ dara which all their efforts could not extricate | 


"Bo great was the diſorder into which they were 


a 3 that the count of Perche was unable, by his 


exhortations and example, to rally them; and a com- 

plete victory attended the animated exertions of the 
royaliſts. The French general, diſdaining the idea of — 
ſurrender, was ſlain; but the effuſion of blood, on Cie 
ther ſide, was very ſmall. The priſoners were numer. 
ous; c comprehending moſt of the rebel chiefs *, OM. 
city being abandoned to pillage, a valuable bobty 1 re- 
Warded the labors of the conquerors; and the pro- 


1 tector Was encouraged to form the blockade of Lon+ 


don, while Lewis, who was now as much dejected as 
he had before been confidetit and elate, ſent to France 
for fuccours. Theſe the earl of Pembroke reſolved to 


Intercept ; and he ordered Philip d Albiney to cruiſe a- 
long the coaſt for that purpoſe with the fleet of the Aug, 24, 


Cin que- ports. Philip met the French : armament in the 
channel: and though it greatly cutnumbered that 
which he commanded, he foal deltrojed,” or . the 


4 $4, Av 


4.” $7 


greater part of it *, 
This misfortune concurred 


wit 1 the "Ll which 


1 he had received by 1 land to prompt Lens to a renun- 


4. Match. Pap. p. 285. 3 Waverl. F 1 W 8 himſelf WAS 
not (as Wikes and Hemingford affirm) preſent i in this - Fee pan = 
4 . Matth. N 387, — Match. Weſt. „ I | Ea 
* a con 


5 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
5 A. D. clation of Bis Engliſh pretenſions. He was extremely 
. | weakened by the effects of the hattle of Lincoln; for, 
5 chough it had proved almoſt bloodleſs, he had loſt a 
great number of his men by captivity, and moſt of his 
: __ infantry, who fled on that day, had fallen by the reſent- 
ment of the Engliſh, who poured out of the towns 
and villages when they heard of the victory of [their 
_ _ countrymen, and maſſacred the French in their retreat 
to London. He obſerved that the tide of loyalty now 
| ran ſtrongly in favor of the young king; he found him- 
e ee beer of the barons who had invited him 
he was blocked up in a foreign capital by a victorĩous 
5 enemy; he deſpaired of ſupplies of ſtrength, as his 
- © foes were maſters of the ſea; he ſaw himſelf the 
|  ohjeRt of the general odium of the Engliſh, and began 
to be apprehenſive of immediate danger to his perſon, - 
In this emergency, he negotiated a peace with the re- 
5 gent, which was concluded on the terms that follow. 
of mis engaged that he and his army ſhould ſpeedily 
evacuate: England, and that he would never re- 
turn thither with hoſtile intentions; z that he would 
kreſtore eyery Engliſh town or fort of which he had | 
EE. gained poſſeſſion; and would endeavour to preyail on 
ais father to makereſtitution of the continental territo- 
. | 8 ries which he had wreſted from John, Or, in the event of ; 
„ . - Philip's refuſal; would reſtore them on his own acceſ- 
LW ſion to the Frentch throne. It was alſo agreed, that all 
the Engliſhavho had ſupported. Lewis ſhould partake 
of a general amneſty, and be fully re-eſtabliſhed in 
Abeir eſtates and privileges, including the liberties 
dane * done Dre: ; that the priſoners on both 
-  ades ſhauld be geleaſen ithout ranſom; and that the 
bi e and the prince of North · Wales ſhould 
38 enjoy the benefit of, the treaty. This agreement be- 
5 | ing ce] Lewis and his RON were abſolved 
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1 e e and the prince, MES RR) either 

acted or borrowed a ſum of money from the Lo- 
doners towards the expences of the wat . 
with his troops to the continent. 22 
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Thus was the nation delivered from the 8 


| civil war, and from the danger of a foreign yoke. The 
protector, whoſe memory is. entitled to our reverence = 
for his able and upright conduct, and for his fervices | 
in healing the wounds of his country, now beſtowed 
All his attention on the arts of peace. But, as after a 
violent tempeſt the ocean ſtill exhibits for a time ſome 
remains of agitation, the complete return of tran- 


quillity was retarded by occaſional commotions, excited 
by ſuch of the barons as were diſcontented with the 


terms of the pacification. William earl of Albemarle, 
Fulk de Breant, Robert de Vieupont, Robert de 


_  Gaugi, and other noblemen who had received grants 2 


of the eſtates. of the revolters, refuſed. to reſtore theſe. 
rewards of their loyalty. The "aſt-mentioned baron 
having diſregarded the repeated applications of the ga- 
vernment for che ſurrender of the town and caſtle of 
Newark, the protector levied an army, and, accompa- 
nied by his royal pupil, inveſted che place, which, 


After a ſiege of eight days, was yielded to the king, 
and immediately delivered to the biſhop of Lincoln, 


_ who had forfeited it by his concern in the late rebel- 
Lon. Moſt of the other grants of which the treaty re- 
quired the reſtitution, were now nn. nn. 

| the exertion of force. 3 
Having ruled the kingdom aa two. n wick 

c vigor, prudence, ability, and juſtice, and gratified the 

. People with a full adherence to the ſpirit of their fi- 
vorite charter, the earl of Pembroke reſigned bis 
 Incathy. to the great regret of all A 


55 Nusa. far. P-288,—Rym. Ford, tom. i. 
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IS O R 5 END AND. 
directed to the 'proiperity of their country: He um 


Fucceeded as guardian of the realm by Peter des Roches, 


2 Poictevan,” who had been promoted by the late king 


18 the fee of Wincheſter, and who; acting as regen | 


gallant defender of Dover, was about the ſame time 


pf England during the laſt expedition of that moharch . 
do the continent, had rendered himſelf very unpopular 


py his violent adminiſtration. Hubert de Burgh, the 


ed chief juſticiary of England; and he affiſted 


dhe biſhop in the adminiſtration, 'of ede _ 


obtained che principal hare; - :- EF, 
„Though many of the turbulent — oP this Ang 


em had lately repaired to the Holy" Land in queſt of 
employment for their active ſpirits, a ſufficient num- 
| (ber. remained at hame to haraſs the goye 


nt, and | 
«diſturb the general tranquillity. The earl of Abemarle, 


. ein particular, ſtill with-held ſome caſtles from the par- 
„ :doned rebels, and committed various outrages in the 


>» neighbourhood of his reſidence; in conſequence of 


which, the young king marched againſt him, and re- 
duced two of the fortreſſes which the earl had unjuſtly 
_ detained. .. After his return from this expedition, 
Henry laid the firſt ſtone of that abbey- | 


7 Kill-decorates the weſtern environs of the metropolis, | 


| _— a magni ificeat ſpecimen: of Gothic arehitec- 


- "When the king had inſpected the commence- = 
a of this ſtately fabric, he repaired to Canterbury, 


- That he might be preſent at the ceremony of removing 
tze body of St. Thomas Becket into a fi : 
marine of gold and filver, adorned with precious ſtones, 7 
_ - the. expenge of which was | defrayed by archbiſhop 
\ ,* Langton, who, having given two years notice of his 


intention, procured the attendance of a-ſurprifing con- 
Your of people from different parts of Chriſtendom 4, 
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| Won mis peried, pilgrimages- AY mote nk 82 


to the metropolitan city of the Engliſh ſaint ; and the 


ſhrine was: enriched” with: a ſeries of coſtly offerings, 
for ſeveral Veen eee che Ae of pans, wk 


| ee eee e 


The dart or Ain had not yet yas his | 


| ſeditious and predatory practices. He detained the 


caſtle of Biham, in repugnange to the treaty 3 _ 


ence he made inroads into the-Gircumjacent | country. | 
He at length ventured to ſeiſe the caſtle of Fothering= 


hay, and gave ſuck alarm to the government; by a con. 
federacy which he had formed with Fulk de Breant, 
Philip de Mare, and other factious perſons, that a re- 


ſpectable army was aſſembled for the aſſertion of the 
royal authority. Biham being taken by the king's forces, 


the earl, finding himſelf unſupported by his allies, 


ſubmitted to Henry, and was pardoned in conſidera- 


tion of his former ſervices. The next expedition of the 


young king and Hubert de Burgh was againſt prince 
Llewellyn; who had invaded the Engliſh ſettlements 
in South- Wales. He fled on the approach of the royal 
army, which, after having purſued him into'North- 
Wales, and ravaged the country, rebuilt the caſtle of 
ne; for the defence of the marches 
Some remains of attachment to the French 48 
8 Kin lurked, among the citizens of London, and tended 


to inereaſe the ſeditious ſpirit which had frequently 
_ diſplayed itſelf in that capital. In a wreſtling-match | 


| between the Londoners and the inhabitants of Weſt- 


minſter, the former gained the victory; and the dif- 

grace of defeat was ſo reſented by the latter, who were 
alſo of different public principles, being warm parti- 
fans of the royal family of England, that, in a ſecond | 
Wares they took ee on the unarmed: Londoners 
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"XX AD. by actual hokilities. This outrageous, treatment in- 
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: HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


Hamed the injured citizens to a reſolution of vengeance; 


and though the mayor ſuggeſted the propriety of a 


5 legal redreſs, Conſtantine Fitz-Arnulf, an opulent de- 
magogue, prevailed on the multitude to treat the affair 


= as a party-quarrel, and march under his auſpices to 


deſtroy the houſes of the abbot and the ſteward of 


Weſtminſter. They immediately ſet out to execute this 


determination; and returned to the city in triumph. 


As the populace, when they prepared for this riotous 
enterpriſe, had made uſe of the watch-words of the 


late French e and their partiſans, erying out, | 


Ep” phe: proper to on this cena Hd by a 
ſeverity which the ſedition alone would not perhaps 


| have excited. Hubert de Burgh having ſummoned a 


meeting of the citizens, and inquired who were. the 
ringleaders of the riot, Conſtantine avowed his con- 


ern in it, and was therefore hanged the next Þ 
with two of his accomplices, without any legal proceſs. 
Sihjn nigh Inſivioc — _ 


-eiſed-and mutilated, by the arbitrary and illegal man- 


_ © Mate of the juſticiary ; and, to eomplete the vengeance 
of the court, all the magiſtrates of the city were re- 


1223. 


moved from their ſtations, and W by _— 8 
the king's appointment ?, 5 55 
HFHubert's violation of the ercat chant; in =" 
Holding from the rioters the benefit of a trial, entailed 
on him much public odium; and induced the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, and ſeveral of the barons, to de- 
mand of the king a full confirmation of that inſtru- 


ment; to which Henry, unmoved by the objections | 
of one of his principal counſellors, did not refuſe his 


x adent, This compliance in ſome meaſure alared the 


8 Muth. Pare 304. Ans Waverl. P57. 
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murmurs of the people and 2 complete victory ob- And 
| tained in the ſame year over Llewellyn, by the ſon-of 


the late carl of Pembrok 


; military glory 8 wy 7. 
_ Conſcious. of the * of his e anda at 


ke, gratißed their 1. 5 


che ſame time convinced of his influence over the 


youthful monarch, Hubert ſolicited the pope, as lords. 
paramount of the realm, to declare Henry (though 


only ſixteen) of proper age for the exerciſe of the royal 
1 functions; a meaſure which, he flattered himſelf, would 
leflen the odium of his concern in the government, 
without diminiſhing his real power. The pontiff 
| (Honorius III.) immediately diſpatched a bull to Eng- 
land, notifying the termination of Henry's minority, 


1 and requiring every individual who had the cuſtody of | 


any gaſtles or manors belonging to the demeſnes of the. 
crown, to ſurrender them into the king's hands, on 


pain of eccleſiaſtical cenſures. Hubert having reſign. 


ed the caſtle of Dover, and the tower of London, tha 


other caſtellans were required to pay the ſame obedi- 


ence to the papal mandate; but many of the nobility 


poſitively refuſed to comply, and aſſembled their vaf- 
ſals in arms to maintain their refuſal. The primate, 
without heſitation, conyoked his ſuffragans, and de- 


nounced a general ex communication againſt the | per- 
turbators of the public peace, He then ſent meſſengers 


$0 the carl of Cheſter, and the other refractory nobles, 
intimating that he would excommunicate them by 
name, if they ſhould not reſign, by the next day, every 
royal caſtle and manor which they had in their cuſtody. 


The menaces of the church, and the ſuperiority of the 
loyal vaſſals of the crown, inclined the inſurgents to 


dleſiſt from their hoſtile intentions, and deliver up their 
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alarmed the king by the 88 of his conduct, 


A. and his endeavours to Hake off all dependence on the 
* town. Thirty verdicts having been found againſt him 


for various Megat acts, he ſent a bötly of his vaſſals ko 
ſeiſe the itinerant judges who had preſided in the court, 
and bring chem priſoners'to his caſtle of Bedford; but 
his Myrmidons could only find one, whom they treat- 
ed witly great indignity, and conveyed to their maſters 


fortreſs. The king conſulted the ſtates on this buſi , 
_ neſs; and it- was reſolved that an army ſhould be le- 


vied to chaſtiſe Fulk and his followers. Bedford was 


inveſted by the royaliſts, and faken after a long ſiege; 


2nd Henry ordered twenty-four of the rebels to be ex- 
ecuted; Fulk, who had fled into Wales, now returned 


= England, and implored the royal elemency. His 


ne vas ſpared; rg e ee eee 5 
1 „ 

The acgellon of 1 VII, 0 had lately iohnh: | 
= the-throrie of the deceaſed Philip; had drawn the 
attention of Henry to the affairs of the continent; and 
be had ſent an ambaffy of four prelates to the new - 
' moharch, demanding the reſtitution of Normandy and 
Anjou, in compliance with a fecret article of the 
| treaty between them. Lewis replied, that he confider- 
ed himſelf as abſolved from the obligation of that com- 
pact, by the conduct of the Engliſh monarch, who had 


| firſt infringed it by exaQing a heavy ranſom from the 


peiſoners taken at Lincoln, by not fully re-eſtabliſhing | 5 


_ the great charter of liberties, and by putting Conſtan- 


85 tine and ether citizens of London en, for their 


Matth. „ 
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n to the French intereſt. Far from being 
diiſpoſed to reſign any part of his father is acquiſitions, 
Lewis invaded thoſe provinces beyond the Loire which 
ſtill acknowledged the authority of the king of Eng- 
land. Having taken ſome inſerior places, he inveſted 
Rochelle, which ſurrendered after a brave defence. 
He then over-ran the whole province of n and 
we to Paris with exultation 
In a national council at Weſtminſter, hich He 22 
ee to take into conſideration the danger of his 
foreign territories, Hubert propoſed, that a fifteenth 
part of all the moveables both of the clergy and lait 
ſhould be given for the repulſion of French hoſtilities. 
The aſſembly replied, that they would cheerfully ſub- 
mit to this impoſt, if the king would engage to exe- 
cute with punctuality the two charters which his fa- 
ther had granted. He acceded to the requeſt without 
any ſymptoms of reluctance; and copies of the two 
inſtruments were ſent to the different counties, with 
directions for the ſtrict obſervance of them. The 
fifteenth being levied, the king's brother Richard, who 
Had been created earl of Cornwall and PoiQtou, ſet 
fail with an army for Aquitaine, accompanied by his ; 
uncle the earl of Saliſbury, and Philip d'Albiney. He 1 
was reinforced, on his landing, by many of the pro: 
vincials ; and commeneing the campaign without de- 
lay, he reduced ſeveral places of ſtrength, defeated a 5 
body of the enemy, and made great progrels i in de. 
eſtabliſhing his brother's affairs in the duchy. The 225 
© next. campaign was interrupted by the expedition of | 
Lewis againſt the inhabitants of the territory of Albi- 
geois, in Languedoc, for the chaſtiſement of whom, 
as obſtinate heretics, the intolerant ſee of Rome had 
preached a orufade. In the execution of this enter- | 
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pits; the French monarch died, and was ſucceeded 
by a minor of the fame name, in whoſe behalf 
Blanche of Caſtile, the tes: aſſumed the 
adminiſtration. A truce being now concluded for 
three Years between the kings of France and ba cue 
the earl of Cornwall returned to his brother 5 
- Henry, though he had affected to conſider the api 2h 
bull for his majority as valid, declared himſelf of full 
age in a public aſſembly at Oxford, when he was in 
his twentieth year. To gratify his prodigality of dif- | 
poſition, he had recourſe to a diſhonorable expedient 3p 
which Richard I. had twice ptactiſed. He required 
all who had any charters or patents to bring them to 
his officers, that their validity might be confirmed by 
a freſh application of the royal feal. He at the ſame 
time gave an unfavorable _ proſpect of his future go- 


. vernment, by revoking the charter of the foreſts, on 


the ground of it's having been extorted from him dur- 
ing his minority. This unpopular revocation was 
afcribed by the public to the counſels of Hubert ; but 
the juſticiary, fatisfied with the favor of his he, . 
©, difregarded the clamors which his conduct excited, - | 
Henry was ſo pleaſed with Hubert's advice and behavi- 
aur, that he conferred on him the earldom of Kent, I 
and delegated to kun the” chief have aa the govern- 
ment . wy 
The king was oe er involved 15 an ini 
diſpute with his brother Richard. A foreigner named 
Waleran had received from king John a Corniſh ma- 
nor, which Richard ſeiſed as belonging to his earldom. 
Waleran having complained to Henry, he ordered the . 
earl to reſtore the matior, or quit the realm. Richard | 


refuſed to take either of theſe ſteps; 3 inform- ; 


_ ed that the king, in refeatment of his obſtinacy, 
*. 1 FT 18. Matth. Pap. 5 226. 335: 


n x * R * „ + 


: _ by the edict of Hubert, to 1 3 hs” 
- retired from court, and entered into a confederacy with A 
the earls of Cheſter and Pembroke, and ſeveral other 


noblemen, who were averſe to the adminiſtration of the 


favorite. Theſe conſpirators levied a powerful army, and 
demanded ſatisfaction of the king for his injurious treat- 
ment of his brother, as well as a reſtoration of that char- 


ter which he had lately annulled. Appalled by their firm- 


| neſs, and unprepared for reſiſting them, Henry fixed a 


15 . 
22 


day for anſwering their demands; and, in a meeting 
at Northampton, he gratified the avarice of his bro- 


ther with ample grants of land. Richard's diſcontent 
being thus appeaſed, his confederates relinquiſhed their Y 


hoſtile intentions, and ſubmitted to their ſovereign, 


on his promiſing to _— his conduct by law and 


juſtice. . 


The fate of this diſturbance was followed by 


a renewal of Welſh hoſtilities. A body of Llewellyn's 


ſubjects attacked a party of Engliſh, and drove them 
into the caſtle of Montgomery, which the victors im- 


A.D. 


mediately inveſted. Tie belieged ſent to Hubert de 


Burgh, to whom the king had given the cuſtody of that 


fortreſs; and that miniſter ſoon arrived with Henry 


himſelf. Several ſkirmiſhes paſſed between the king's 


| troops and the Welſh; I and the campaign ended diſ- | 
gracefully on the fide of Henry, who, ſuſpecting te 
egnoert of ſome of his barons with Llewellyn, made 
peace with chat prince, left one of his nobility a pri- 


ſoner in his hands (whom Llewellyn aftęrwards put to 


* 


death), and conſented to demoliſh a frontier. caſtle 


which he had almoſt finiſhed, on receiving the trifling 


ſurns of $000 marks towards the charges of e 


enterpriſe Ec 75 
1 March. Par. . — Heming! 1d, il. cap, 9 
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10 AISToRT os ENGLAND. 
| Dh: kingdom of France ha been embroiled with 
civil diſſenſions on the death of Lewis VIII. and there 
zs reaſon to think, that vigorous efforts on the part of | 
the Engliſh would have partly recovered the territories 
| of which John had been deprived by the ambition of 
Philip Auguſtus. But Henry was not formed for con- 
queſt; and the negligence of the miniſter, or his diſ- 
- | Inclination to a foreign war, ſuffered the opportunity 
of ſucceſsful exertion to elapſe. The king, however, 
now reſolved to comply with the invitations of his 
friends on the continent; and aſſembled, in the au- 
= tumn, a numerous army at Portſmouth, conſiſting not 
== | only of Engliſh, but of Welk, Iriſh, Scots, and 
3 Gallovidians. Finding chat a [ſufficient number of 
mips had not been equipped to tranſport more than 
=  on<chalfof this great force, he reprimanded Hubert in 
the moſt acrimonious terms, and accuſed him of hay- 
ing received bribes from the queen-regent of France. 
At this time, the duke of Bretagne landed at Portſ- 
mouth, and did homage for that duchy to the king, 
whom he adviſed to defer his voyage till the following 
fpring ; a counſel in which his e e with 
| reſpe& to his ſhipping induced him to acquieſce'*7; 
5 — Henry reſumed his enterpriſe in the following year, 
and, having exacted conſiderable ſums from his peo- 
ple, embarked for the continent with à formidable 
army. On his landing in Bretagne, he was ee | 
by the duke with the moſt ſubmillive reſpect: the 
Principal fortreſſes of the province were delivered” 


. 5 


——— —— — 2 :: 
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= 10 him, and many of the nobles gratified him with 
PE homage and fealty. Lewis IX. king of France, hh 

= was now in his ſixteenth year, prepared: to oppoſe the 

| 5 9 monarch with vigor. "Ny. Was — 
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the Loire; he reduced fomme eaftles and engaged body 
os Prone” it Suite. Making 4 progreſs through 


| Gaſconty;/ he received the homig of the thief nobility; 


and then returned fntb Bretagne, Where he Hitulged 


himfetf int a cburſe of Extravägance and Taxury; and 
| this '<6nfurned thoſe ſupplies which were deſtined for 
morè important purpoſes . When the Winter approacli. © ; 


ed, he left à part of his army under the command of 
the earls of Cheſter, Pembroke, and Albemarle, and 
returned to England with the remainder. After his 


retreat, the three earls did more injury to the enemy 
in a few weeks than their unwarlike pede neon . 
in the while cam paign 1s. Cs 


Before Henry's return from the RO ſottie Sh 
motions Happened in his Hibernian dominions. "The - 
king of Connaught, having formed the deßgt of 


_ exterminating the Englih from Ireland, affembled a 


great army, and made cruel havock in the territories of 
the obii6tious coloniſts. But his career was checked by 


the chief juſticiary of the iſland, by whort he was defeat · 


ed with great carnage, and takefi priſoner.” This vie- 
tory: terrifie® the Triſh into ſubmiſſion; and the tran- 


quillity of the provinee was re-eſtabliſhed; Peace, how- 
ever, did nt flourih in all parts of Henrys territories ; | 


for the teftlefs Llewellyn repeated his inroads on the 
rhitehes, and enriched. himſelf with the ſpoils of the 


mandy er Argo; bur, Matching to the Lasset E 


Fright bares ne Bad poleMions in Wales. Henry = 


marching againſt him, he retired with precipitation ; . 


and when the king Ferret, the Welſh printe renew 
ed Kis Moſtinttes. © Hubert de Burgk being ördered to 


repreſs" the ravages of this Feebocter, 4 party 6f his 
troops routed the Welſh, and took many captives. 


T's 


: os 1 CTY inflicted the puniſnment of- deca- 
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uch ſettlements to the weſtward of the Severn **.- As 
der burned ſeveral churches i in his ele he 
Was excommunicated by the Engliſh prelates; and the 
ing, reſolving to. follow this fpiritual blow by the effi- 
- cacy of temporal arms, haſtened into Norch-Wales, 
© where he performed no action of moment. While he 
remained in that principality, the generals whom he 
had left on the continent concluded a 1 truce 
bergen him and the French king. VVV 

The influence of Hubert at court was now in 1 
ane; and che clamors of the people, which had long 
aſſalled him in vain, at length effected his diſgrace. 
The biſbop of W incheſter, who, when he had ſuc- 
ceeded the earl mareſchal in the regency, had found his 
-influence eclipſed by that of Hubert, had lately return- 
ed from the cruſade, and had ſo far inſinuated himſelf | 
into the good graces of the king, who, had become 
- weary of his miniſter, that he gave a ready ear to the 
3 s warm cenſures of - Hubert's 1 tion. 
Ihe intereſt of the pope, who had found the brite 
1 to oppoſe his encroachments, contributed to 


2 : <, © promote the ruin of this unpopular miſter. Though 
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the office of juſticiary had been granted to Hubert for 
” life, Henry. now deprived him of it, and appointed 
5 de Segrave his ſucceſſor . He alſo com- 


manded him to give an. acccount of the public money 


Fo 


»/ 


. which had paſſed through bis hands; and various 
charges of treachery, cruelty, and miſconduct, were 
MO againſt him. Hubert, dreading the effects of 
dhe malice of his enemies, n on the 1 
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temper of the TE took refuge. in "RY cot of AD: 


2 Merton, and declared that he would not quit that 
aſylum till he had received aſſurances of the royal 
mercy. Henry ordered the mayor of London to bring 


him from his retreat either dead or alive; ; but, when 


that magiſtrate and the citizens were preparing with 


# alacrity for the execution of the king's mandate, it 


Was ſuddenly ; recalled. . Having retired from the con- 
vent, he was apprehended by a party of the kings 
troops, who had orders to prevent lis eſcape from the 


hands of juſtice. They dragged him from the ſane- 
tuary of a chapel, faſtened him on a horſe, and con- . 
veyed him to the Tower; but the biſhop of London a 


having complained to Henry of the i impious violation of + 
a facred aſylum, Hubert was re-conveyed to the chapel 
. from which he had been taken. Here he Was blocked 
up by an armed force, with peremptory directions to 

guard againſt his eſcape, and prevent him from being 
: li with proviſions. To avoid a death of famine, 
45 he ſurrendered himſelf. to the ſoldiers, and Was agai in 

5 carried to the Tower. Though the king ſeemed to be 
filled with rancor againſt his old ſervant, his reſent - 
ment at length ſubſided; and when he had ſtripped 
the diſcarded miniſter of his treaſures, and of the 

eſtates and honors. which had- been conferred on him, 
| either i in the preſent or in the late reign, he forbore to 
8 proceed capitally againſt him, and ſuffered him to re- 

tain the lands which he derived from his anceſtors, be⸗ 
ſides ſuch e as he did not hold immediately of 


the crown Hubert was then ſent to the caſtle of 


the B where he was committed to the cuſtody. 


of the earl of Cornwall, and three other noblemen, 


with orders that he ſhould remain there till the. Ling 
and his barons ſhould conſent to releaſe him. 


1 23. Records ol of the Tower, #8 quoted by Dr. Brady. . 
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Such was the reverſe of fortune to which a great mi- x 


niſter was expofed, after having ruled the kingdom at 


His pleafurefor a ſeries of years. Though, in ſome in- 
ſtances; His conduct merited cenſure, he did not de- 
ſerve that accumulation of odium which he appears to 
| Have ſuffered from his cotemporaries. He was, indeed, 
of à proud and arbitrary temper, and was ſometimes 
guilty of rapacity; but, in general, his adminiſtration 
was conducted with integrity and honor; and his me- 
mor is entitled to the praiſe of every loyal ſubject for 
Kis diſtinguiſhed fidelity to three fucceſſive ſovereigns. 
The diſgrace of Hubert left the king under the 
fray of foreigners, at tlie head of whom was the 
biſhop of Wincheſter, a man of ſome talents, of great 
intrepidity, and of a raſh and impetuous fpirit. By 
the advice öf this prelate, moſt of the natives who had 
employments at court were removed from their ſta- 
tions; and the vacancies were filled with Poictevins, 
whom the biſhop invited to ſeek their fortunes in Eng- 
Hand. He had perſuaded the King, that more con- 
dence could be repoſed in foreigners, who, being 
more dependent on his favor, would be entirely de- 


voted to his will, than in his haughty and refraQory 


barons; and the fruit of this counſel ſoon appeared in | 


- the alteration of che court, which began to loſe it's 
| Fnglith aſpect, and to exhibit a multitude of foreign 
5 upſtarts. "Theſe ſtrangers, prefuming on the royal 


favor, treated the natives with arrogance and infult ; 


and their epiſcopal countryman encouraged them in | 
their unjuſtiffable behaviour. They obtained, from the 


iniconfiderate bounty of the king, the molt lucrative _ 


and important offices ; the management of his finances, : 

the cuſtody of his 3 and the guardianſhip of his 

Wards. If they had conducted themſelves with temper 
and min, Oy an extrav 


* 


* 


e wn. 2 e OY murmurs, Gs | dic. 
pleaſure; how great then muſt have been the olamors 
of the public, when theſe adventurers diſplayed the moſt, 
"intolerable inſolence of office, calumniated the cha- 
racters of the moſt reſpectable nobles. of the realm, en- 
croached on the privileges of the people, and acted in 


* | : ” . 2 22 ; 
every reſpec as the unprincipled miniſters of tyranny” 5 
Ihe general indignation at the conduct of the ne 
miniſtry, was ſoon evinced. The barons communi- 


cated their diſcontents to each other: they expatiated 
on the diſgrace of ſuffering a ſet of inſolent intruders 
to riot in the ſpoils of England, and trample on 
the laws and liberties of the nation; and they formed 
a confederacy againſt the foreign favorites... Richard; 
earl of Pembroke, ſecond ſon of the protector of Hen- 


ry's minority, took the lead among the diſaffected bas , 


* 
A.D. 
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rons; and repairing. to court with ſome. of his noble 


confederates, he expoſtulated with the king on the 


miſchievous effects of his attachment to ſtrangers, 


hom he enriched, and patroniſed, at the expence of 


his Engliſh ſubjects. He warned him of the danger- 
ous conſequences of popular diſcontent; conjured him 
to relinquiſn his partiality to foreigners, unleſs he wiſh- 
ed to accelerate his own ruin; and declared, that he 


and the other barons would deſiſt from giying him their 


counſel or ſupport, while he continued his encourage- 
ment of aliens. The biſhop of Wincheſter, who was 
| preſent, replied, that the king was. juſtified , in em- 

5 ploying- apa for dhe ne of his crown and 


© Wo 9 


| For aiding his ck: ene to e | 


Qn receiving this anſwer from the Fughty miniſter, 
che earl and his aſſoeiates retired; from court, with a 
reſolution of a ting ſchemes. for the expulon of 
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5 * 7 odious interlopers; Wille AYE biſhop,” on the ot 8 
IJ band, ſent for a reinforcement of his countrymen, whom 
bt” the king retained as the guards of His perſon. Henry 
. ſummoned the nobles to attend a council; they 
7; refuſed to appear; and a ſecond citation was equally 
neglected by them. They even ſent meſſengers to the 
King, declaring, that, if he ſhould not difmiſs all the 
Poictevins without delay, they would expel both him 
55 1 and them from the kingdom, and 1 his e with 4 
„„ ·‚ deſerving . 133 
| 27 The king was greatly : NERDS? at the mm of the 
_— +: barons; - but the brſhop of Winicheſter endeavoured to 
5 remove his fears, by magnifying his own perſonal va- 
Ir and martial ſkill, which, he ſaid, when aided by the 
eeefports of his faithful Poictevins, would quickly ſubdue 
. i the diſobedient” n "nobles. © At his inſtigation, the king 
Ex. „ wreaked- his vengeance on ſonie of the aſſociated ba- 
_— rens, by depriving them of their liberty, or of a part 
ok their eſtates; and commanded all whom he fuſpeQ- 
= -- ae ſmiſter deſigns to deliver hoſtages, by a certain 
J fot their pacific deportment. On the appointed 
Ada, many of the confederates made their appearanee 
=: wy at Weſtminſter with a numerous retinue of feudal 
5 85 warriors 3 3 but their chief, the earl of Pembroke, was | 
deterted from accompanying them, by an intimation , 
which he received from his ſiſter, the wife of prince 
Rickard; purporting that he was marked out as the 
object of miniſterial vengeance, and that his liberty, 
. nn life, would be endangered by his preſence: in 
—_ *the neighbourhood: of the court. This information in- 
E--.:-- - dncedhim.to kaſten beyond the 8evern, re 
es Amide wick Llewellyn : and that prince; who, though 
. _  "enfeebled by age, 'Rill-cheriſhed a deſire of embroiling 5 
de — of England, engaged yo: om. the 2085 = 
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8 el. The der of this Solas and "Ja" of « 25 ; 
bis aſſociates, prevented the completion of the bunefſss 
| for Which the barons were ſummoned to Weſtminſter. Ze, 
=} The biſhop of Wincheſter now took the opportunity 

of dividing thoſe whom it would have been difficult to 
fubdue when united; 3 and he found means to: corru aſt 


wh Ps into has ee of the ear of Teen, 
All the vaſſals of the crown being ordered to meet - 
Henry i in arms at Gloceſter, the earl. and other abſen⸗ C 
tees were proſcribed as traitors, by the ſole authority 
of the king, who gave immediate directions for ravag- 
Ing their lands, and beſieging their caſtles.” Being fe- 
inforced by a body of foreign mercenaries, -whom 
Baldwin de Guiſnes had brought to him at Gloceſter, 
Henry marched” into Wales, and inveſted one of the 
fortreſſes belonging to to the earl of Pembroke. Of this 
he procured the ſurrender by aftifice; but it-was after- = 
» wards re-taken' by the earl. A national council being OO 

ſoon-after aſſembled at Weſtminſter, ſome of the mem- 5 
bers remonſtrated with the king on his excluſive; Pa- 
tronage of foreigners, and on his late profeription of 

ſeyperal of his barons without the conſent of their peers. 

. _ The miniſter arrogantly replied, that the king had not 

acted with the leaſt impropriety, as the Engliſh nobles 
did not poſſeſs equal privileges with thoſe of France. 
This declaration ſo iticenſed the biſhops who were 
| Preſent, that they threatened the premier and the 
bother royal counſellors with excommunication. He i in- . 
timated to them, that, as he had been conſecrated * N 
che hands of the pope, he was exempt from their juriſ- „ 
diction, and would therefore appeal to his holineſs _ 

| og r ſentence which they might denounce againſt | | 
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derationg fo or 5 
to excommunicate him by name, hut fulminated genes 


ral cenſurcs, againſt all who had alienated the bing | 


mind from, his: Engliſh. ſubjects, and all the diſturbers 
of the peace of the kingdom. The king debring them 
to excommunicate thę earl of.. Pembroke by a. ſpecifie | 
ſentence, they refuſcd. to,comply, alleging that his con- 
duct had nat been ſo criminal as to: merit th 


lar letters over the whele realm, commanding all who | 
owe him military ſervice to xendeavous at Cloceſter:- 
Witch theſe levies, and his Foreign, ſubſidiaries, he en» 
- ed Wales,” and renewed his h Hy ities againſt; the 


A 4. 


carl of Pembroke... But, finding it impracticable 5 


procure a ſufficient ſupply of provibons in that conn+ 
uy as the carl had; taken precautions to- diſtreſs him 


in that reſpec, he was obliged to. retreat into Mon - 
mouthſhire, where the enemy ſurpriſed his troops in 


their tents, put them to-flight in. an inſtant, and carried 


off valuable poils; but, by. the ears order, they did 


nor tale ang priſoners, or ſlay any of che roysliſts, en 
_ cept. two whoſe, obſtinate reſiſt ange occaſioned their ſa+ 
nike. . Loſing, an: this occafion, their baggage, horſes, 


e -many of the king's adherents retired in con · = 
fuſion to thęir reſpective habitations, - His army being 


thus diminiſhed, he left on the marebes a ſtrong body 
of foreign mercenaries, and returned to Glocaſter, 
The earl then prepared to inyeſt the caſtle of, Mon- 
mouth, which Henry had committed to the cuſtody of 
Baldwin de Guiſnes; but, as he was ſurveying che 
fortreſs with a ſmall party before he had formed. the 
 Gege of it, be was attacked by a conſiderable body un- 
der the command of Baldwin, who n made the moſt 
ſtrenuous efforts to take bim priſoner, and at length 


5  ſuceceded, f he did not t long er his trium . 1 


Aſter the ſeparation of the afſembly,: Henry 7 1 | 


1 


/ 


| 3 25 e was 1 Fa ear] to 4 1 1 was. * 
| ſeverely wounded by one of the hoſtile archers, A 
obliged to relinquiſh. his captive. At this time, be 
main body of the earl's army came up, and completed 
55 the reſcue. of, their maſter, by the total defeat of the  _ 1 
royaliſts. - Not lang after; Pembroke routed the army 
Which John of Monmouth commande on the bor- 
ders of. Wales 3 while his; allies, in other parts pf the 
kingdom, rayaged the, lands of the carl-of Cornwall, - 
vho had deſerted. the confederacy; and made great 
haxvock on che eſtates of the biſhop of Wincheſter, of 
the chief juſtisiary Segrave,- (who, though an Engliſh⸗ 
man, entered into all the ſchemes, of the foreign mi · 
niſtryl, and othex partiſans of the court. Not wichſtaud · 
ing the obſtruQions of a ſevere winter, the. earl of 
Pembroke, xeinforced by, Llewellyp, committed deva 
tations in Shropſhire and other counties bordering on ee 
Wales, ito: che great terror. of the king,” who remained . 
daa dine st Glogeſtex, deliberating with hig foreign | 
inions on the. maſt efficacious» means of ſuppreſſing 4 
the, xebellion; | That he might not be ſurpriſed-by the 
enemy, he new retiręd to Wincheſter: On his retreat, 
the earl penetrated mate to the ſouthward ; and the 
enmity of his vaſſals againſt the Poictevins prompted 
them to the. PH Ll of: all hg pins: ONE a 
: nation 2.7 TENN, | 5 
The mini Fey his W OY deviſe; 1 
ſcheme for the ruin of the obnoxious carl. They ſent 
diſpatches, ſurreptitiouſly ſtamped with the royal ſeal, 
to Maurice Fitz-Gerald;' chief juſticiary of Ireland, 
and the principal Engliſh noblemen in that iſland, ex- . 
aggerating the ſeditious conduct of, the earl of em-. 
| broke, and deſiring them to take ſuch ſteps as were 
5 XP to * big. into Ireland, for the defence of the 
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valuable 5 
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„„ 15 Te R 1 or ENGL AND. 
E--: AD. 5 valuable eſtates which he: hui: poſſeſſed; 3 in which” 
cn SF. © they were requeſted to uſe their utmoſt endea- 

. % Fours for the capture of that traitor, either ative or 
„ =" deat-+ Lured by a promiſe that they ſhould-ſhare the 
5 _earl's Iriſh property, on the completion of the buſmeſs : 
„ Vith which they were intruſted, Fitz- Gerald, and the 
ET - ther [barons of Ireland, plundered the eſtates of the 
ES, earl of Pembroke; and ſeiſed fome of his caſtles. © A 
+ © > truce was NO. concluded between the king and the 
55 2 rebels; and the earl, being informed of the hoſtilities 
deoemmitted on his poſſelſions in Ireland, fell into the 
EE EI mate, and made a voyage to that country. Having 1 
A ailembledthisvaſſals, he foon recovered his cn caſtles, £Y 


. 


| and reduced thoſe of his enemies. He after wards en- 
| rounteredthe royaliſts in the field; when, being deſert- =. 
* _ ed by all except ſifteen knights, in conſequenee of the i. 
| 5 fe 2 treacherous arts of the juſticiary and His collegues, 1 


5  _ whoſe avidity for a participation of his ſpoils induced 
ſttem to purſue every meaſure that could accelerate his 
capture or his deſtruction, he was mortally wounded 
aſter an obſtinate oonflict, in which he had difphyed - 
the moſt heroic valor *7; He lingered for about i fort- 
EF pr night, and then expired, with the reputation of an 
=: 5 ee, e _—_ CONE e. the Ted | 
= - was tarniſhed by his rebellious "apy which the 
ſervile advocates of deſpotiſm will conſtrue into the 
. moſt infamous treaſon, the friends of liberty Will 
nm, chat his views were thoſe of a generous Patriot, 
| bdeing directed to the emancipation of his miſguided i 
| | fovereign from the ſhackles of an abandoned miniſtry, 
And che reſcue of c from the ENNIS "a 
LE 2 Oe of a foreign junto. fs 
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Before the death of this 88 was known at the 4 . 

agi court, a revolution was effected in the govern- 5 ust. 
ment. Edmund, archbiſhop of Canterbury, had fre- 
= and publicly remonſtrated with the kirig on 
the impropriety of his conduct, in ſufferin 8 himſelf to 


be guided by counſellors who had no regard for the 


= ip welfare of his people, who ſquandered the revenues of 


* 


the crown with ſcandalous profuſion, and puſhed him 
into ſuch meaſures as tended to the annihilation of * 
true dignity and the ruin of his kingdom. Theſe ex- 
poſtulations, urged by the primate with temper and 5 
gravity, and ſeconded by the majority of the epiſcopa! 
bench, made a ſtrong impreſſion on Henry”: s mind; 
and when they were reinforced by menaces of eccleſiaſ- 

- tical cenſures not only againſt all the members of the 

| adminiſtration, but againſt the king himſelf, he pro- 


5 miſed to comply with the advice of the remonſtrants. 


Unwilling to recede from his word, in a point which 
he knew to be the general wiſh of his ſubjects, he com- i 
manded the biſhop of Wincheſter to return to his 
| dioceſe, and employ his whole attention. on ſpiritual 
concerns. He ordered that prelate's ſon or nephew, 
* Peter de Rivaulx, to reſign his poſt of treaſurer of the 
chamber, give an immediate account of the ſums intruſt- 
ed to him, and deliver up all the caſtles which he had 
in his cuſtody. He expelled the other Poictevins from 
his court, and deprived them of all their preferments. 
He difmiſſed Segrave from his office of high juſticiary; 


5 and, indeed, made a complete change in all the de- 


partments of government. He admitted the primate 
and his friends into his council, and ſuffered them to 
ſucceed to that influence which the late miniſtry had - 
poſſeſſed over his mind, but which his new adviſers - 
exerciſed in a more upright and conſtitutional manner. 
Me ſent the * 85 two vther peers into 


[ os eure Io had ieee ben 'To this 8 
1 _ Henry aſſented; and he invited all the exiles, by letter, 
. 10 attend bim at Gloceſter, that. they. mi; 
Fe eig! „ and reſtored 
5 | 3 theſe. pn Hubert de Burgh, v who 
W cct.t˖eaped from the Deviſes in the preceding year, and had 
._  joined.the rebels in Wales. Ie was received, by 
king with favor and indulgence, and was gratified wit 


his lands. Gilbert Baſſet, and other 


8 Fully reinſtated in their inheritances . ts 
5 __ _ earl's. brother, was permitted to pion to all the 
„„ honors and poſſeſſions which the defunct had enjoyed 
„ͤů ff ũ Z wg 7 gift 
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Henry again fall 8 he - Hominien of foreign coun- 
Vellern. Diſputes ariſe between the king and the ba- 
rons 3z—who are reconciled by the mediation of a Romiſh | 

legate—The king and the pope fleece the Engl, 22 in 
concert, — Heury makes an ineſfectual attempt to re- 
coder the foreign territories of his family; — He compels 

" the Wel N to fue for peace. He confirms Magna 

Obarta in the moſt ſolemn manner. — He reſcues Gafe 

ot] from the ambitious attempts of the king of Caſtile, 

He accepis from the pope the title of king of Sicily 

Ver his ſecond ſon Hand incurs an enormous debt by 
engaging in the Project of conquering that kingdom.— 

F Supplies are refuſed vim by the parliament.— The 41%. 

5 contents 9 the nobles 9 25 to an N e 


Tx HE pperichs which Henry had kitherto given AD. 
of his diſpoſition, proved him to be little calculated 2 
for che government of a kingdom in any period, much 
leſs in the turbulent times of which we are recording 
the tranſactions. He was weak, indeciſive, and incon- 
ſtant; eaſily influenced by perſuaſion, and moulded, 
like a ſoft material, at the pleaſure of thoſe who at- 
tended him. He had little perſonal courage, and leſs 
firmneſs of mind; and, though not defective in point 
of natural capacity, he was void of judgment and re- 
flexion, and undiſtinguiſhed by the attainment of politi- 
cal wiſdom. Though humane and compaſſionate, he was 
ſoon led into oppreſſion ; and his connivance at the pro- 
/ Fuſion of his miniſters, added to his want of c οο f 
rendered him indigent and rapacious. He was ſcarcely 
fnown to. the public as 2 king but by the frequency of 
| his ; oy demaitds: in 9 particulars of govern· 


os ment, 


3 


„„ TORY or ENGL AN 5 
= A. D. 5 ke was a puppet in the hands of his anthers.” LE 
4 1 8 5 Wnile an able monarch would himſelf have given a 


tone to the national machine, tlie happineſs or miſery = ? 


0 ef the people, in the_reign of the imbecile Henry, de- 
pended, as in more ſettled times, on the caſual temper, 5 
8 or virtue, of the reigning miniſtry. 555 

As the archbiſhop of Canterbury, a diſcreet and up- 
ntht prelate, had a great ſhare in the new adminiſtra- 
tion, the popular complaints were ſuperſeded by the 
| hopes of a pleaſing change in the public meaſures. 
Theſe expectations were not deluſive. The great 
- charter was now more regularly obſerved; and the 
- ſpirit of tyranny vaniſhed for a 8 giving wa to the 
- influence of law and liberty. . 

The truce with France 1 5 8 the SS oF ; 
of it was negotiated ; but Lewis refuſed his afſent, 
"that he might have an opportunity of attacking Hen- , 
> s vaſlal the duke of Bretagne. This prince, receiv- 
ing only a ſmall reinforcement from England, was un- 
able to cope with the arms of France, directed by an 
ec and warlike youth. He therefore renoun- 
ced his fealty to Henry, and declared himſelf the vaſſal 
of the French crown; a conduct by which he loſt his 
Engliſh eſtates. By the mediation of the court of = 

Ur. Nome, a truce was now concluded for five years be- > 

| tween the courts of London and Paris. Before the ra- 3 

tification of this armiſtice, Henry had procured a potent 75 

Aly on the continent, in the perſon of the .emperor _ 

Frederic II. who had demanded and received his fi fler 85 

Labella in marriage. He had frequently entertained 

thoughts of a matrimonial. connexion for himſelf, and . 

kad already addreſſed ſeveral royal or noble, virgins ; 

but his fickleneſs of temper had induced him to recede : 

_ from his propoſals. He now, however, fixed on Ele- 

Por, —who'1 was: the beten daughter on e A 
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The lady being conducted to England, Henry <lpouſed - 
ber without delay ; z and her coronation was ſalemniſed 
with a magniſicence of which the monkiſh writers 
peak wich the raptures of admiration 

1 parliament: aſſembled at Merton after the queen's 's 
. the joy of the ſovereign. was communicated 
to the. people, by the enactment. of ſeveral new laws 
| which tended to the public benefit. But cheir fat 
faction was ſoon damped by the ſubſerviency of the 
king to the counſels of William. of Savoy, biſhop of 
Valence, the queen's uncle, as well as of other 
ſtrangers who had followed her to England. For ſome 
Fears from this period, the Engliſh hiſtory principally 
conſiſts of the diſputes between Henry and the barons, 
on the ſubject of his forcign favorites, who engrofſed | 
bis favor and patronage ; of the frequent demands of 
the king for ſupplies, which he could not obtain with- | 
out humble promiſes of good behaviour ; and of the 
oppofit ition of the ſtates of the realm to the ſchemes 


adopted by the alien miniſters, particularly that of re- 


ſuming all grants made by the king before his nuptials, 
to which, though ſanctioned by a bull from the pope, 
be could not procure the conſent of parliament. To 
Over-awe the diſcontented nobility. by the influence, of 
_ the papal authority, Henry ſolicited from his holineſs 
dhe appointment of a. legate i in ordinary, who might 
aſfiſt in the direction of public affairs. Otho, - A cardi- 


* i 
e the Wee of hi at hs time, v was 
| Simon de Anakee a mm 855 of the 8 


- of 8 and the alter of the PREY queen. Fr 


rat 


5 2 nal deacon, was ſelected to fill this character; and his | A.D. 
| Preſence in England encouraged” the: foreign coun- 
Tellors to continue their” career * AN and 23 1 
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count of chat name ed title; who hat acted as bes- 
ral of the catholic forces in the cruſade againſt the 


5 


5 Albigenſes. Amauri, the coutit's eldeſt ſon, h. "oh 


transferred to his brother Simon fome” eRates which! he 


| poſſeſſed i in Ireland ; and the latter, having « come yet - 


to this kingdom to enter upon. the lands thus reſigned 
to him, acquired ſo great a portion of royal favor, that 
Henry permitted him to eſpouſe his ſiſter Eleanor, 


_ counteſs dowager of Pembroke, though, when ſhe had 


become a widow, ſhe had made a vow of future chaſ- 

tity. . This marriage of an Engliſh princeſs to che fon 
of a foreign, count, diſpleaſed the. barons ; and the de- 
clared partiality of the king for his new brother-in- 
by ſubjected the fortunate Simon to the attacks of” 
_ Enyy, while his ſuppoſed concern, in the. unpopular | 
meaſures of the court excited. the clamors of reſent. 


ment. The earl of Cornwall was now at the head of the 


_oppoſition 3 and his chief. confederate was Gilbert cart - 
of Pembroke, h ereditary 1 mareſchal of the realm. The | 
miniſters labored to bring over the former to their in- : 
tereſt ; and, by liberal promiſes, they accompliſhed | 
their wiſh. The ſeceſſion of tlie firſt ſubjeck i in the 
kingdom from the party of che difaffected barons, 
damped their ardor, and weakened their e efforts; and 
though the king was prevailed on, by : an armed aflocia- | 
tion, to ſtipulate,, in a written engagement, that he 
would follow the counſels of his principal nobility, - he | 


Was encouraged to a diſregard of his. promiſes. by the 255 


| diſunion which, the, 5 5 had effected l che f 


2 


putes "0 Henry and his barons; 5 and a 7 
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as the ae had received the ring af = "deat Bom Ar 2. 


the primate, though ſhe had not aſſumed the veil or the 


habit of a nun, repaired to Rome to ſolicit a confir- 
mation of the match, which he procured by the pre- 
ſent of a large ſum to the venal pontiff. He then re-. 
turned to England with exultation, and was ſoon 
after gratified with the earldom of Leiceſter. During 
this nobleman's journey to Rome, his royal patron 
was expoſed to the riſque of aſſaſſination, a pretended 
5 lunatic having concealed himfelf in his bedchamber for 

a ſanguinary purpoſe; but the king having changed 


his apartment that night, the ruffian was diſappointed, 


and being apprehended by the guards, was arraigned 
for treaſon, and condemned to be diſmembered by 


horſes; but no inquiry was made into the extent of 


the conſpiracy, though he affirmed that William de 
Marais and others were concerned in it *, 


The caprice of Henry was ſoon diſplayed towards 


the favorite Montfort, whom he abruptly reviled with 


great acrimony, and accuſed of having been criminally 


connected with the princeſs Eleanor before his marriage 


with her. The earl, unable to appeaſe the ſudden 


anger of the king, retired with his wife to the conti- 


nent. The ſame inconſtancy of temper, aided by mn 


rapacious ſpirit, prompted Henry to reſume the im- 


peachment of Hubert de Burgh, though that noble- Ip 


man, ſince his laſt reſtoration to fayor, had loyally ſup- 
ported his maſter againſt the ſchemes of the malcon- 
tent barons. Hubert delivered an able anſwer to the 


various articles of accuſation z but he was ſentenced ' 


,-u0 yield four of his caſtles to the king, by way of com- 
| penſation for his offences *, „ 


While Henry was thus | alternately diſtributing | 
his favors and his refentments, his friend Otho was 


3 Match. Pr. 1 4. Match. Par—Triveti Annal. 
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3 employed i in leyying contributions throughout the king- 
| dom, on. pretence of relieving the neceſſities of the 
papal ſee. This licenſed plunderer diſguſted the clergy 
. by a ſeries of _ unreaſonable exactions, and by an arbi- 
A. p. trary exertion of authority. The king encouraged him 
in his extortion, becauſe he himſelf followed a fimilar 
7 line of conduct; and, in this manner, both the laity 
and clergy were fleeced by a prodigal monarch and an 
avaricious eccleſialtic. 
Eleanor of Bretagne, the alter of the 1 
: | Arthur, had felt for a long period the heavy hand of | 
power, in a courſe of ſtrict confinement; which her 
EE | chereditary pretenſions entailed upon her from the jea- 
©  » Jouſy of king John and his ſon Henry. As the only 
- ſurviving offspring of Geoffrey, the elder brother of 
lohn, ſhe had a claim to the Engliſh crown, prior to 
tat of the reigning prince, whoſe apprehenſions of her 
4 __ nvaly were now removed by her death, which hap- 
A. D. pened in the caſtle of Briſtol. She ſuſtained an im- 
x priſonment « of near forty years with great equanimity ; 
; and dying a virgin, ordered herſelf to be interred 5 
| = among the nuns of Ambreſbury. To ſecure the ſuc- 
oeſſion to his own ifſue, in prejudice of the captive | 
Eleanor, Henry had taken the precaution, while ſhe ſtill 
ſurvived, of exacting from his principal ſubjects an 
| oath of fealty to his infant ſon Edward. 
About the time of the deceaſe of his i innocent rival, 
Henry was called into the field by the intelligence of 
ſome diſturbances in Wales. Llewellyn had lately 
= died at an advanced . and had bequeathed his 
dominions to his ſon David, who had no ſooner en- 
tered upon the government than he ſeiſed and im- 
priſoned his brother Griffith. The latter having im- 
Jed the e of Henry, under tribute to whom 


- 
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Engliſh monarch accepted his offer, prepared for an 


1 expedition into North-Wales, and advanced to Cheſter 
with a conſiderable army, which ſo terrified David, 


3 
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that he thought proper to avoid 2 war by ſubmiſſion- 


It was agreed between him and Henry, that the king's 


court ſhould decide whether Griffith had been lawfully . 


| impriſoned, and whether he had a tight to thoſe pa- 


ternal lands which he claimed ; that David ſhould re- 


ſtore whatever had been wreſted by his father from the 


Engliſh barons; that he ſhould not afford refuge to 


the king” s qutlawed ſubjects; that he ſhould- do ho- 


mage, deliver hoſtages, and defray the charges of 
| Henry's expedition. It was alſo ſtipulated, that Griffith | 
Thould be delivered into the hands of the king, who, in- 


| ſtead of protecting him according to his prior engage- 


ments, or taking any ſteps to determine his right of 


| inheritance, confined the unfortunate prince in the 


tower of London. David came to the Engliſh court at 
Weſtminſter before the expiration of | the year, and 
pound himſelf to Henry by all the ſubmiſſions of a feu- 


dal vaſſal. Though the king's honor or ſincerity did 


not ſtrikingly appear in his tranſactions with the two 


Welſh princes, he acquired great #/at by. the Ay 


of the vaſſalage of { North-Wales *. ; 

From the affairs. of Wales Henry turned his 
f thoughts to thoſe of Poictou and Guienne. The king 

of France had taken the liberty of granting the former 
province to his brother Alphonſo, though the earl of 


Cornwall had before been inveſted with it. by the king 
of England. Indeed, as part of that country was in 


i the hands of the French, Lewis conceived himſelf to be 
as much entitled to inveſt his brother with the earldom 


of it, as Henry. The latter, however, was highly ; 


ONS offended 


* 
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offended at the prefamptiett of the French m nec wank 4 
and his indignation was fomented by the count of La 
Marche, the preſent huſband of Henry's mother, 


whom, after the had been betrotned to the count, 


the late king had vielently taken from him. This no- 


bleman had been ſummoned to do homage to Alphonſo 5 
but the perſuaſions of his wife induced him to refuſe 


a ſubmiſion which tended to the prejudice of her ſon 


Richard. To guard againſt the hoſtilities which he 


expected from Alphonſo and his brother, he put all 


| hisfortreſſes in a proper ſtate of defence, and requeſted | 


his ſon-in-law Henry to make a voyage to Poictou 


Without delay, aſſuring him that he might eafily recorer 


1 the territories which the French had ſeiſed in that pro- 
vince, as he might depend on the aſſiſtance of the in- 


habitants, and the co-operation of the king of Arragon 


and the count of Toulouſe. Henry immediately fixed 


a day for a meeting of his ſtates; and, before the time 
arrived, his brother returned to England from Paleſ- 


tine, Where, after having diſplayed his courage and 
conduct to advantage, he had concluded an armiſtice . 
for ten years with the Mohammedans, and had pro- 


cured beneficial terms for the Chriſtians, to Whom 
Jeruſalem and many other towns of . were re- 
ſtored by the articles of the truce . | 


\ The parliament being aſſembled; and the/ king's de- 


; _ fire of ſupplies communicated to his ſubjects, they op- 
| poſed his wiſhes with great firmneſs ; but, by a ſeparate 


interview with many of the members, he procured a 


conſiderable ſum. He alſo obtained a ſubſidy from 
Ireland; and when he had completed his preparations, 
hae failed with his forces from Portſmouth, and landed 


in the province of Saintonge. Lewis, appriſed of 


N Henry“ s intentions, had haſtened i into Foictou with 2 | 


"ſe . 402, 203.—Matth, Par. : 
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treſſes of the count of La Marche, when he heard of 
| the debarkation of his Engliſh rival, who immediately 


ſent envoys to him, accuſing him of a violation of the 


- truce z a charge to which Lewis replied, by obſerving 
that he was only chaſtiſing a rebellious vaſſal. Henry 

| having ſent another meſſage to the French king, declar- 
ing war againſt him, Lewis prepared for a vigorous cams 
paign, and, after the capture of many places of ſtrength, 


advanced to Taillebourg, a town on the Charente, which 


the inhabitants ſurrendered to him without heſitation. 


Henry, poſted on the oppoſite banks of the river, would 


have. oppoſed the paſſage of the French, had he not re- 


flected on the inferiority of his foree, and on the 


doubtful inclinations of his continental auxiliaries ; the 
thoughts of which at length induced him to retreat to 


. Saintes. Lewis purſued him thither, and a genera] 
engagement enſued, in which great valor was diſplay- 
ed on both ſides. The only circumſtance that pre- 


vented the triumph of the Engliſh on that day, was 
the diſparity of numbers, in conſequence of which 


Lewis compelled his nn to retire from the 


field *, . 


*# 


In the mean | time, the 3 of the A porta; 2 


by order of Henry, attacked and- plundered all the 


French veſſels which they found in the channel. Lewis | 
having given ſimilar directions to the guardians of his | 
coaſts, the Engliſh «cruiſers were obliged: to retreat 


i vin loſs to their reſpective ports. 


The count of La Marche being 3 into 


ſubmiſſion by the progreſs of the French arms, Henry's 


hopes of ſucceſs began te decline; and hearing that 


Lewis intended to beſiege him at Saintes with an aug- 
en army, he was ſo alarmed at the impending 
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danger of his captiyity, that he fled with precipitation 

* Blaye, relinquiſhing his baggage to the enemy. b 
Lewis then approached Saintes, and receiving the ſur- 


render of that capital, he ſoon added the conqueſt of 


_ Saintonge to that of Poictou. He was diſabled from 
proſecuting his ſucceſs not only by a perſonal indiſpo- 


fition, but by the very deſtructive ravages made among 


| his troops by a peſtilential diſorder. He therefore 
agreed to a truce with Henry for five Tus, and re- 
turned to his metropoliss. | 


After this unfortunate campaign, est paſſed 8 
winter at Bourdeaux in luxurious indolence. Having 


exhauſted his ſtores, hel ſent orders to the archbiſhop : 
of Vork, whom he had left at the head of the regency 
in England, to tranſmit copious ſupplies of money and 7 


proviſions. He alſo commanded him to confiſcate the 
eſtates of ſuch noblemen as had lately quitted his ſer- 


vice, and returned to their native country. But the 
regent declined the execution of this tyrannical order, 
as the barons to whom it related had not left their ſo- 

| vereign till the truce had been concluded, When Hen. 
ry's prodigality required another ſupply, he directed 


the archbiſhop to demand a year's wool from the Ciſter- 


tians; but they refuſed to indulge the extravagance 


and diffipation of the king, who had expended his pe- 


ceuniary levies in idle largeſſes to foreigners, and in a 


courſe of rlot and luxury, rather than in 1 the as nn 


' purpoſes of his expedition *?, | : 


When the truce was ratified, Henry ſubmitted” to 
the diſgrace of being tributary to France, by agreeing 


to pay 1900 pounds per annum to Lewis during 


tue continuance of the ſuſpenſion of arms The | 
duke of Bretagne, even after the concluſion of the 
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truce, ſcoured the Engliſh channel, and 12 ſeve⸗ 


nal veſſels belonging to the ſubjects of Henry; but 


Lewis was not a prince who would connive at the ex- 
ceſſes of his vaſſals, and therefore peremptorily com- 


manded the duke to deſiſt from his piratical practices. 


Having reſided at Bourdeaux during the greater part | 


of this year, Henry prepared to re-viſit his kingdom. 


He ordered the archbiſhop. of York to ſend a large 
fleet to Guienne, to convoy him to England; and fig- 


nified his wiſh that all his nobility ſhould rende vous 
at Portfmouth, to receive with joy their triumphant 


hero. When the convoy arrived, he commenced his 


| homeward courſe ; but was ſoon recalled: by Nicholas 


de Molis, whom he had appointed to the government 


of Gaſcony ; an appellation generally including, in the 


hiſtories of- thoſe times, the whole country lying be- 


tween the northern borders of Guienne and the Pyre- 
nean mountains. An inſurreCtion had enſued at Bour- 


deaux on his departure; and when his return to the 
city had quelled it, he reſumed his voyage, and diſ- 
embarked in ſafety at Portſmouth. Jo cover the dif- 
grace of his late expedition, he RE Ka London, in 
triumph, being conducted thither in ſolemn. proceſ- 


Sep. 25. 


ſion by a great number of his barons and their vaſſals, 
who, in compliance with his oſtentatious nn, ; 


had met him ſoon after his landing 


The king's brother having made do os mar- 
riage to the third daughter of the count of Provence, 


which her parents gladly accepted, that young lady 


now arrived in England, under the eſcort of the ; 


counteſs, whom Henry received with marks of par- 
ticular ſatisfaction. The nuptials were ſolemniſed at 


Weſtminſter with extraordinary magnificence; and 


| the bridegroom, | at the following Chriſtmas, enter= + 


— 12. Matth. Par. 3 pes =, 
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| tained the king and all his court in the moſt ſumptuous: . 
manner at Wallingford. Henry then gratified the 
counteſs and her retinue with a pompous celebration 
of the feſtival of Edward the Confeffor, his moſt 
_ eſteemed. (aint z and, notwithſtanding the preffure of 
his own indigence, he favored her̃ with a ee 


loan before he diſmiſſed her to Provence. | 
This match was not very agreeable to fe Engliſh, : 


who were apprehenſive leſt the earl of Cornwall ſhould, = 


by the perſuaſions of his wife, become too ſubſervient 
do the counſels of the foreigners connected with her 
family, who had long had ſo much influence over the | 
king. But the earl does not appear to have been ſe- 
duced by his marriage to a deſertion of the cauſe of 
his countrymen, whom he endeayoured ; to ſupport | 
againſt the oppreſſions to which his brother was in- 


EC ſtigated by evil counſellors, though he was never diſ« 
poſed to proceed to ſuch extremities in favor of the 


people, as to deprive the * of . of his eſſential. 


Prerogatives.. .. | 
Jo recruit his 9 3 Bee the 
debts which he had contracted. on the continent, and 


provide for future diſſipation, Henry demanded ſup- 


plies of his parliament. His propoſal was received 
with ſtrong ſymptoms of difcontent z and the clergy, 
having retired into another apartment, requeſted the 
| hic-members to concur with them in the anſwer which 
ſhould be given to the king. Their requeſt being 
_ readily complied with, four prelates, and the ſame 
number of earls and barons reſpectively, were named 
28 4 parliamentary committee to conſider of the moſt 
expedient meaſures for ſecuring the liberties of the 


3 people, and ſtemming the violent nn a 2 08 


and tyrannical adminiſtration. 
It was propoſed by this committee, that four * 9 


| fons of rank and ny ſhould be choſen by par- 
lament, 


* 
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1 m to control the king in all e e AD. 


ment, to direct the expenditure of the public money, 
to act as arbiters in all difputes between tlie king and 
his ſubjects, to ſummon a national council whenever 
they ſhould think proper, and, indeed, to ſtrip the fo- 
vereign of his moſt valuable rights. Of theſe four in- 
dividuals, the chancellor and chief juſticiary, who 
ſhould hence forward be appointed by parliament, were 


to be among the number. The king was to be ex 


cluded from the power of removing any one of theſe 
| guardians of the realm, whoſe conduct was te be ſub- 
| Jecke ſolely to parliamentary cogniſance. 
After an interval of three weeks, the ſtares again. 
aſſembled; ; and, the king having privately conferred 
with ſome of the principal members during the recels, - 


| the alarming propoſitions were dropped. Henry, on 
| promiſing to obſerve inviolably the ſtipulations of his 


coronation-oath, and the' articles of Magna Chia... | 
and requeſting the biſhops to excommunicate all who 


ſovereign himſelf, precured an aid of twenty ſhillings 
from every Pe ons NINO of his eldeſt | 


daughter N 


The revival of en Fade n the Eu | 
liſh and Scots, after a long continuance of peace be- 


_ tween" them, induced Henry to undertake an expedi- 

tion againſt Alexander, whofe demand of the three 
northern counties he had ſome years before ſilenced by 
a grant of 200 pounds from the revenues of the North. 


At the inſtigation of ſome refugees from Scotland, 
Henry, pretending that Alexander's ſubjects had vio- 
lated the peace, marched with an army to the borders 


wt 


of that kingdom, where he learned that a formidable 


| hoſt Oye. in- readineſs to receive his attack. Anxious 
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to prevent an unneceſſary eaſing of blood, the earl of 
Cornwall offered himſelf as a mediator between his 


brother and the Scottiſi prince; and a treaty was oon 
concluded, by which Alexander engaged not to aſſiſt . 
_ the enemies of the king of England, or concur in any 
meaſure which might be detrimental to that monarch or 
his heirs, unleſs they ſhould act unjuſtly towards him. 


The late grant was confirmed; and it was ſtipulated 


that a marriage ſhould be effected between the ſon 
of the king of Scotland and the eldeſt of 
Henry. * 


Notwithſtanding the treaty: between Henry a Da- 


| vid prince of N orth-Wales, the latter, on the death " 388 
his brother Griffith, who, in endeavouring to eſcape 
from the tower of London, had loſt his life by a fall 


from the battlements, had made incurſions into the 


- Engliſh territories, which. he had not ventured to mo! 
leſt while he remained under apprehenſions of Henry's 
| ſupporting Griffith againſt him. The king, on his 


return from his northern expedition, was adviſed by 


his nobles to chaſtiſe in perſon the perfidy of the Welſn 


prince ; but being eager to revert to the enjoyment of 


luxurious eaſe, he affected to deſpiſe the petty hoſtili- 


ties of the Welſh, againſt whom he ſent only a party 


of 300 knights, while he diſmiſſed the remainder of 
his army. David routed the Engliſh-detachment, after 
having defeated, on the preceding day, ſome of the 
lords of the Marches ; and, taking advantage of Hen- 
Ty's ſupineneſs, he diffuſed his devaſtations to a great ex- 


tent. He was ſo deſirous of ſhaking off the Engliſh yoke, 


that he voluntarily ſubmitted: to a more diſgraceful 
bondage, by offering to hold his principality of the court 


of Rome, and pay an annual tribute to the forencign 
15. Match. Par. p, a. Waverl. P- 205. An. Feed. ; 
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pontiff in acknowledgment of his lee Though A. D. 


his holineſs was pleaſed with the offer, he declined 
tlie acceptance of David's homage, till he had made 


inquiry whether it was juſtly due to the Engliſh mo- | 


narch. He therefore commiſſioned two abbots to e 
amine the buſineſs, that it might be aſcertained whe- 
ther David's oath of fealty to Henry had been the 
produce of conſtraint or of free- will; declaring it ab- 
ſolutely null, if it ſhould be proved to have been the 


effect of compulſion. After having received the report 


of the commiſſioners, Innocent, unwilling to offend 
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Henry, in whoſe reign the pontifical rapacity had de- 


rived very liberal fupplies from this kingdom, 9 
to releaſe the Cambrian prince from his feudal tub- 
5 jection to the Engliſh crown **. 


Henry now reſolved to make a campaign in 1888 | 


againſt David, whom he had fummoned without effect 
to his court, to anſwer for his conduct. When his 
vaſſals had attended his ſummons, he advanced to the 


river Conway, but could not bring the Welſh to a 


general engagement. They harafled his detachments 


by frequent ſallies from their mountainous and woody 
receſſes, in which they flew many of his followers ; 3 


but the latter, though attacked at a diſadvantage, gene- 


rally retaliated with vigor and effect. While he was 
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ſuperintending the erection of a fortreſs on the Con- N 


Way, an army of his Hibernian ſubjects landed in 


Angleſey, and ravaged it with fire and ſword. To 


diſtreſs the enemy in point of ſubſiſtence, he gave 
ſtrict orders that they ſhould not be ſupplied with 


3 proviſions from any part of his dominions. Hav- 


ing placed a ſtrong garriſon in his new fort, with 
directions to the ' governor to keep a vigilant eye 


on the Welſh, and haraſs them by conſtant, excur- 


be | Triv. Ang, Math. Par.—Chron. Wikes, 
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Fons, be returned to England, where he Ca into | 
volup tuous indolence. 


The king's exactions, het of the pope, had 


” kept pace with each other; but the pontiff at 
length ſeemed to outſtrip his competitor. He had ſent 


. over one Martin as his repreſentative, whom he had 
ordered to fleece the Engliſh to the utmoſt of his 


power. The inſolence and the exactions of this emiſ- 


Sey at length kindled the reſentment both of the 


| clergy and hity; and Henry, who had long counte- 
nanced the papal extortions, began to adopt the in- | 


. dignant ſentiments of his ſubjects, and to inveigh 


 aZainſt the jnſatiable avidity, and the perpetual rapine, | 
TE», of the holy father of Chriſtendom. In a great council, ; 
5 it was unanimouſly reſolved, that an epiſtle ſhould be 


diſpatched to the popes in the name of the whole 


| Engliſh nation, diſclaiming the tributary ſubjection 


, of the late king, and remonſtrating againſt the numer- | 


ous evils ariſing from the conduct of the pontiff and 
his legates; 3 particularly condemning his intolerable 


exaCtions, and his practice of filling the eccleſiaſtical 


preferments of the realm with Italians, to the prejudice 
bol the rights of patrons, and the excluſion of the native | 


clergy. This inſtance of ſpirit was followed by an- 
other aft of the fame nature. Many of the barons, 
' aJembling on pretence of a tournament, ſent a meſ- 


ſenger to Martin, with an order for his quitting the 
kingdom within three days, on pain of the ſevereſt 


vengeance of an inſulted people; a mandate Which, 


not being oppoſed by the king, occaſioned the 9 


pPaitate departure of the terrified nuneio 7. 


When the remonftrance of the Engliſh parliament had 


been vead to the pope in the council of Lyon 5 _ 
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| confoaned: with veration and aſtoniſhment. He re- 
ſolved, however, to diſſemble his wrath, and to make 


ſome temporiſing conceſſions to that nation. He pub- 


liſhed a bull in favor of patrons, as well as of the 


A. D. 


native eccleſiaſtics; but was fo unwilling to relinquiſh : 
te tribute granted by king John, that he wrote a me- 
nacing letter to the prelates of the realm, inſiſting on 


their confirmation of the charter by which that pay- 


ment was aſſigned. They complied with this requiſi- . 


tion, though not without reluctance; 5 but Henry, in an 


| emotion of juſtifiable warmth, declared, that, though — 


his biſhops had meanly ſubmitted to the papal threats, 


he would ſupport the independence of his eee 


of the 3 the pope would not 1 preſumed, 22 5 


he ſoon after did, to relapſe into his former 


and renew, with additional avidity, thoſe praQtices of 5 
depredation which nothing but the groſs ſuperſtition of 


the people, or the apprehenſions of inteſtine diſturbances 


which the enraged pontiff might excite on their refuſal 


of ſubmiſſion, could have prompted them to endure. 
The king, indeed, prohibited the exaction of an im- 
poſt which Innocent had ordered his agents to levy; 
but the menaces of excommunication and interdict 


ſoon relaxed the ſinews of his fortitude, and inducod 
| him to connive at the papal abuſes. 


. When the influence of the Provengal and ae | 


favorites had declined at the Engliſh court, a new tribe 
of foreigners appeared. Theſe were Henry's three ute- 


rine brothers, Guy, William, and Aymer, the ſons of 


' the late king's widow by the count of La Marche, 
FFF AST I HEROES | 
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- the bounty of. ry profuſe” prince. They were not diſ- 
55 appointed i in their expectations; for the king liſtened 
to their counſels, and ne them with _ * 


| | W; preferments. 


For ſeveral 1 his hiſtory of this 3 as in 


8 E 2 former portion of Henry's reign, is compoſed of the 
_ king's diſſenſions with his parliament with regard to 
fupplies, which they. were generally inclined to-refuſe 


bim; of his various devices for extorting money from 


he people; of the cantinuanee of the papal exations; _ 


and of other points equally unintereſting in the detail. 


In this interval, che Welſh gave little diſturbance to 
| their. Engliſh neighbours, being ruled by the two ſons 


of prince Griffith, who had ſucceeded their uncle Da- 


vid, and who, having ſolicited and obtained peace 
from Henry, had 880 to that n the 3 


; ſubmiſſions. . e 


|: - AD. 


"FAS 2. 


Simon earl of <A As * pegs to hs 


government of Gaſcony, had cruſhed a rebellion of the 
pProvincials by his courage and ability, but had ex- 
cited their diſpleaſure by his arrogance and ſeverity. 
They had twice ſent deputies to England to make a 
formal complaint againſt the earl; and, in conſequence 


of their ſecond application, he had been ſummoned be- 
fore his peers on an impeachment of treaſon. Before 
the arrival of the day of trial, he had exerted all his ta- 
lents and addreſs ta form a powerful party in his favor | 
among the nobility of the realm, to whom he had repre- 
ſented his cauſcasa trial of ſtrength between Engliſhmen 
and ſtrangers, affirming that it was the intereſt of every | 
ſubject of England to ſupport him againſt the danger- 
ous influence of the king's foreign counſellors, though 
he himſelf was a: foreigner, and had formerly been 
reckoned among the obnoxious favorites of the court» 


He replied to the articles of A with elo- | 


quence 


* . X A, 4 
A £ - 
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: tant and ſagacity ; but, if his defence had been leſs Py 
NE weighty, he would have met with an acquittal, as the 
majority of his judges were prejudiced in his belralf. 
Henry was fo exaſperated at the partiality of the court, 


that he entered into a perſonal altercation with Lei- 


2 ceſter, whom he called a villain and a traitor. Thie 


earl retorted this abuſe by accuſing the king, in dire 


terms, of falſchood, and declaring, that, if he hatl not 
been inveſted with, the regal character, he would find 


reaſon to repent. of having ſo groſly inſulted one of 


the nobles of his realm. Henry was ſtrongly inclined 


to give orders for the arreſt of the inſolent earl; but 


he was deterred by the number and the firmneſs of 
Simon's friends, among whom the earl of Cornwall 


had enliſted himſelf on this occaſion. After ſome ad- 
ditional words of mutual recrimination, the diſpute | 


was brought to a cloſe by the interference of friends; 


-but the king's heart ſeems to have been completely | 


alienated from the earl by this indecorous ſpecimen of 


his behaviour; 88 he . to an exterior re- ; 


conciliation 


From a ace of removing the 8 3 es | 
| the kingdom, from a fear of diſobliging ſo haughty 
and turbulent a ſubject, from an idea of his being 


the moſt proper governor for the refractory Gaſcons, 


or from a wiſh (as an old hiſtorian inſinuates) to expoſe 
hum to the conſequences of their reſentment, Henry 


again ſent over his brother-in-law to reduce them to 
obedience. He then aſſembled all the Gaſcons who 
were in England, and required them to do homage to 


his eldeſt ſon Edward, now of the age of thirteen years, 


| whom he had inveſted with the lordſhip of their p90 
vince. 25 * 


That he lake; have. a + os pretence 15 as de- 


. mand of a conſiderable ſubſidy, the king had lome 
a | 5 . 19. Matth. Par. 7 


years 
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AD. years l before taken the croſs, without any intention of 6 


FRE wet 


: 15 | 2251 


performing the conditions annexed to it. The pope 
had given him permiſſion to levy A tenth. part of the 


eecleſiaſtical revenues of his ſubjects, for three years, 


towards the charges of the holy pilgrimage to which 
he had oſtenſibly devoted himſelf. The Prelates being 
aſſembled in council, the papal letters to that effect 
were read; but no regard was paid to them bythe | 
find. The temporal barons treated with equal neg- 
bt a demand which the king made to them for a 
fupply, under the ns CE” appar the diſturb- 
_ ances of Gaſcony. SET IE Ti 

Theſe repulſes did not de Ges . 
 rapacity of Henry. Having convoked a general coun- 5 
ell at Weſtminſter, he renewed the mention of his ne- 
ceſſnies, and. of the purpoſes to which he n 
to appropriate the expected ſupplies. As he promiſed 
to confirm Magna Charta and the charter of the foreſts 
in the moſt ſolemn manner, the members relaxed in 


their reſiſtance, and, after long debates, conſented to | 


grant him a tenth of the revenues of the church, for 5 


three years from the commencement of his Journey to 
the Holy Land; and alſo to allow him, for the pre- 
ſent year, three marks from every knight's fee. In 


compliance with his promiſe reſpecting the charters, 


he confirmed them in the following mode. In a 


Ea 3. full meeting of parliament, in the hall of Weſtmin- 


| iter, the prelates appeared in their pontifical veſtments, 
each holding a lighted taper in his hand. The two 


charters being read, they ſolemnly denounced ex- 


communication, and all the anathemas of the church, £ 


_. noainſt every one who ſhould ec violate, diminiſh, 
Vor alter, the whole or any ſingle article of thoſe in- 


4 Rruments, openly or ſecretly, in deed, word, or 


46, ö After the recital of the Tentence, the 
200. Matth. Par. * 838. ; 
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primate xa his brethren threw their tapers on the 


© pround, exclaiming, ** May all. who incur this ſentence 
tc be extin& and corrupt in hell, like "theſe tapes.” 
During the whole ceremony, the king ſtood with his 


right-hand on his breaſt, exhibiting a countenance of 
dignified ſerenity 3 and when the final i imprecation had 5 


been uttered, he pronounced theſe words: © So help 


« me God, I will faithfully ; and inviolably obſerve all 
e theſe articles, as Iam a man, as T am a Chriſtian, as 


« T am a knight, and as I am a crowned and anointed 


tc ſovereign.” When a taper was offered to him at the 


: beginning of the- ſolemnity, he had returned i it with 


expreſſions to this purport : at 2 belong not to the 


ce ſacerdotal order, it is out of my province to hold | 2 
tc light on this occaſion; but my heart bears a ſtronger 


6 teſtimony than can be declared by n mere re external 


tc forms **.? 


| Notwithſtanding the a0fulnefs of this ceremony, 
the weakneſs and perfidy of Henry. quickly annihilated 
the force of thoſe ſtipulations which a bare promiſe 


would have rendered completely abligatory to a man of 


honor and integrity. His tavorites inſtigated him to 
renounce engagements ſo ſubverſive of his dignity and 
prerogatives 3 adding, that the pope, for a trifling pre- 
fent, would abſolve him from the obligations which he 
had contracted. Henry was not ſo ſhameleſs as to 


apply to his holineſs for a diſpenſation but, on the - 


contrary, he permitted the biſhops to ſolicit a confir= 


mation of the charters from the pontiff a; . though his 
| ſubſequent conduct proved that he neither regarded his 


oy ſanction of them nor that of the court of Rome. 


The commotions of Gaſcony demanding immediate 


attention, and complaints being renewed againſt the 


. 21. Matth. par. * 39. LE, | 432. Wah Hemingf. lib. ih 


cap. 8. 


Vor, „„ governy 
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25 D. government of the earl of Leiceſter, the king reſolved | 


to undertake another expedition to that province. Be- , 
fore he failed, he diſpatched an order thither, purport- 
Ing that none of the inhabitants ſhould obey the com- 
mands of Montfort, who, after ſignaliſing his courage | 
_ againſt the inſurgents, had ſurrendered his commiſſion 
to the king for a pecuniary gratification. On the de- 


parture of this warlike nobleman from Gaſcony, . 


phonſo X. king of Caſtile, pretending that one of his 


5 nar N had received a grant of that country from 


enry II. of England, with the hand of that prince's 
daughter, fomented the perturbations of the province, 
gained over many of the barons to the ſupport of his 
claim, made himſelf maſter of ſeveral fortreſſes, and 
| Threatened an attempt on the city of Bourdeaux. To 
check the progreſs of this intruder, Henry ſet fail with 


à numerous wn 46 ; and, on his arrival in ne Its 


A 7 


Alphonſo not afrding that ſuccour which his e Fl 


expected, they were obliged to ſurrender their caſtles 
to the king of England, who, with a view of ſecuring a 
the friendſhip of the Caſtilian monarch, negotiated an 
Alliance between his fon Edward and that prince's 
fiſter-in-law. Alphonſo aſſented to the propoſal ; and 
a league was concluded between the two kings. The 
Caſtilian renounced his pretenſions to Gaſcony; Hen 
ry engaged to aſſiſt him againſt the king of Navarre, 
and (if che pope would diſpenſe with his expedition to 


Paleſtine) to join him in attacking the Moors; and it 


was reſolved that prince Edward ſhould be ſent to the 
court of Caſtile, to receive from Alphonſo the honor 


of knighthood, and the hand of the princeſs Eleanor **. 


Henry endeavoured to conceal his negotiations with 


8 gong n on he might, on pretence of 3 on 


23. Matth. Par. —Rym. Fad, 


| — e obtain 2 1 * hig Lo | 


| | He ſent orders to his queen, and the earl 
of Cornwall, whom he had left regents of England, to 
| ſummon the ſtates of the realm, and demand a ſubſidy 


for repelling the hoſtilities of the king of Caſtile. But, 


as he had ſent for his queen and ſon to Gaſcony, it 
vas hinted by ſome of the members, that, if he expect- 
ed a freſh invaſion from Spain, he would not have 


been deſirous of expoſing his family to the dangers of a 
campaign; and the ſuſpicions of his duplicity were ſo 


ſtrong and general, that his demand of a ſupply was 
refuſed. Another attempt which he made ſoon after, 
with the ſame view, was equally unſucceſsful**, _ 
The earl of Cornwall, for the relief of his brother's 
neceſſities, now had recourſe to the Jews, who had 
Frequently, in this and ſome preceding reigns, felt the 


ſevereſt ſcourge of rapine. Notwithſtanding all their 


allegations of the impoveriſhment” which they had 
ſuſtained from the repeated exactions of Henry, they 
were compelled by the menaces of the government to 
furniſh the exchequer with a confiderable ſum. 


When Henry had ſettled the affairs of Gaſcony, he 


requeſted permiſſion to paſs through the territories of 
the French king, who had lately returned to Europe 


from a cruſade in which he had endured: a great loſs 


of men, an extraordinary conſumption of treaſure, and 
the additional misfortune of captivity. Lewis readily 
acceded to the ſClicitations of Henry, who, with 
his family and a numerous retinue, made a progreſs 
through the provinces of France, where he was treated 


with particular reſpect by the inhabitants, at the deſixe 


of their ſovereign. He was met at Chartres by Lewis 
himſelf, who received him with diſtinguiſhed polite - 
neſs, conducted him in great pomp to Paris, * 8 


24 Mutd Fer. ad ann. 1254. 
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tified him with the, moſt ſumptuous entertainments. 
Having continued a week in the French metropolis, 


Henry proceeded to Boulogne, and, when he had croſſed 


the channel, was met at Dover by the earl of Cornwall 


and other nobles, who teſtified their congratulations 
by valuable preſents. Theſe and other gifts from his 


moſt conſiderable ſubjects were, however, of little 


ſervice. m tlie reduction of his debts, which, according 


to a cotemporary writer, -amounted at this time · to 


300, o marks 
. This load of debt was 8 _ the 3 s ac- 
ceptance of an offer which the pope had made to him 


of the crown of Sicily and Naples, then poſſeſſed by 
Conrad, the. ſon of the emperor Frederic II. The 


earl of Cornwall had declined the proffered royalty, 


jocularly remarking, that the pope might as well fay; 


J give you the moon; aſcend and take it:“ but 
Henry, vain and inconſiderate, accepted the viſionary 
preſent for his ſecond fon Edmund, and ſent to his 


1 Holineſs all the money which he could procure either 
by fair or by violent means. He afterwards. gave him 


authority to borrow, in his name, whatever ſums were 
requiſite towards the conqueſt of the two Sicilies. 
Without enumerating the various arts adopted by the 


| king and the pope to drain the purſes of the Engliſh 


for this war, ſome of which were highly diſhonorable, 


we may obſerve, that Innocent, and his ſucceſſor Alex- 


ander IV. took advantage of the weakneſs of Henry, 
to involve him in an enormous debt, and exaſperate his 

ſubjects againſt him by the oppreſſions into which 
theſe conſcientious pontiffs impelled him for the grati- 
fication. of their avarice, and of their revenge againſt. 
the family of Frederic. Henry was ſo infatuated with 


che — project, that he even ſwore he would 90 | 


a ab Bat . 1 Fa 


41: <W R Y III. 
in 3 to undertake ſo deſirable a 1 for his 


ſon Edmund. Conrad having been poiſoned by his 


brother Manfred, this prince uſurped the crown on 


pretence of holding it for Conradin, the ſon of the de- 


ceaſed king; and being a man of courage and activity, 
he baffled the efforts of that army which the pope had 
levied with Engliſh- money, and maintained nn in 


his uſurpation for many years. 


While the reduction of Sicily was 1 fois 


ry acted as a mediator hetween. the oppoſite parties by 
which Scotland was haraſſed — the e of 
| his ſon-in-law Alexander III. - 


The young king and queen being detained unden 5 


ſuch cuſtody as reſembled impriſonment, he marched 


at the head of an army to the borders; but, that he 
might not alarm the jealouſy. of the Scots, he iſſued a 


manifeſto, declaring that he had no intention of en- 
croaching on the honor of their king, or the liberties 
of their kingdom. In an interview which he had with 


Alexander and his queen, whom his jntereſt had re- 


leaſed from their confinement, a plan was ſettled for- 
the government of Scotland till the expiration of the 
king's minority; and ſeveral noblemen diſagreeable to 


Henry were diſmiſſed: from the council, and eee 


| by ſuch as he approved. 
W ben the tranquillity of Scotland had been thus re- 
ſtored for a time, diſorders broke out in Wales, under 


the auſpices of Llewellyn, grand-ſon of that prince of 
the ſame name who. had ſo long infeſted the Engliſh. 


1254. 
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borders, and taken advantage of all the diſturbances in 
which the kingdom had been occationally. involved 


during the government of John and Henry. Llewel- 


lyn reſolved to imitate the example of his. grandfather; 
- and, after ſome petty inroads, he underinot a more 


8 26. Matth. Par: —Rym, Ford. 3 
"7 2 | 1 1 regular 
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AD. regular war againſt the lords of the marches. He 


137. 


gained ſeveral advantages over them, and enforced 


the retreat of prince Edward, who had reteivet a 


grant of all the Engliſh conqueſts and claims in Wales. 


Elate with his ſucceſs, he ſeemed to ſet the Engliſh at 


| defiance, and at length rouſed, by his inceſſant hoſtilis | 


ties, the indignation of Henry, who marched againſt 


him with denunciations of terrible vengeance. Llewel- 


: lyn endeavoured to pacify his wrath by a promiſe of 


ſubmiſſion, depending, however, on his re-eftabliſh- 
ment of the ancient laws of the principality; and on 
his preſerving his own ſuperiotity over the Welſh, in- 


ſtead of transferting it to his ſon or any other ſubject. 
| Henty rejected theſe terms; and; advancing into 


North- Wales, relieved the caftle of Ganoc; : after 


_ which he remained inactive; in expectation of a body 
of auxiliaries from Ireland. Theſe not arriving, he 


made no attempt againſt the en 1 returned _— 
England with diſgrace “. 
Henry had made ſeveral attempts to procure ER 


plies from the parliament for the proſecution of the 
Sicilian war; but he had not met with ſucceſs in his 
applications, as that extravagant enterpriſe was uni- 


verſally condemned by the judicious part of his ſub- 
jects. To remedy the defect of general ſubſidies, 


he had practiſed various modes of rapacity. A re- 


petition of this offenſive conduct, concurring with 


his violations of Magna Charta, and his conſtant pa- 


tronage of foreigners, whom he loaded with eſtates 
and dignities, and whom he encouraged in the moſt 
flagrant oppreſſion of the natives, paved the way for a 
memorable revolution, which a party of diſcontented 
and / ambitious barons had already' revolyed in their 


27. Matth. Par,—Chron. Wikes. 
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e art of Leicifter and 1 e Ginn 
for the diminution of the king's power.—Twenty-four 
barons are choſen to reform the flate—Theſe commiſe 


Joners domineev over the king and kingdom. Henry | 


endeavours to recover his autherity.—A compromiſe is 
agreed to between him and the barons. — An open re- 
| bellion breaks ont under the conduct of the carl of Lei 
coſſer.— The king of France is ſolicited to aft as um- 


pire between the contending partres.—After various 


hoſtilities, H, enry oe his brother are taten N at 
Lewes, 1 8 


on his profuſion and rapacity, and on the tyranny 
which his foreign favorites exerciſed with his con- 


H F we reflect on the 1 * Wampe Aste A. D. 


1258. 


nivance, we ſhall not be ſurpriſed that the ſeeds of — 


diſcontent ſhould have deen long cheriſhed in the 
minds of his fubje&s; and our aſtoniſhment will ra- 


ther be excited by the confideration of the long for- 


bearance of an indignant and a ſpirited nation. But 
the principal cauſes which conduced to the preſerva- 
tion of the national peace, ſeem to have been the avow- 
ed protection which the pope afforded to the king, and 


the extenfive influence of the earl of Cornwall, the 


moſt opulent and powerful fubject in the kingdom. 


This prince, though he had occaſionally joined in the 


oppoſition to the meaſures of government, had never 


| proceeded to any acts of diſſoyalty, but had always re- 


nounced his connexions with the difcontented barons, 
when their union had awed the king into (promiſes of 


"_ 3 me his ſeceſſion had generally diſſolved the 
| E 15 | con- 
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confederacy. But the ears ambition had now de- 
prived his ſovereign and his country of the benefit of 
his preſence and ſervices; ; for he had lately, by dint 
of corruption, procured his election to the dignity of 
king of the Romans, and had been crowned under 
that title at Aix-la-Chapelle. His abſence encouraged 
* diſaffected nobles to aſſail the throne with a vigor- 
ous attack; and though the dread of papal cenſures 
= ſhake the reſolution of the ſuperſtitious, .. the 
odium of the inceſſant exactions of the court of Rome 
ſo operated on the minds of the generality, as to ab- 
ſorb their apprehenſions of the ſpiritual arms which 
the pontiff - -might employ in ſupport of his anal 
r : | 
Simon de Montfort, carl of Tale hw, wag vs I 
1 ſtrong talents, an enterpriſing genius, and an ex- 
traordinary ſhare of intrepidity. So great was his am- 
bition, that he conſidered the ſtation of a ſubject as 
too humble for his bold and elevated mind, and panted 
for the exerciſe of ſovereign power. The weakneſs 
and the unpopularity of the reigning prince ſtimulated 
the aſpiring views of this celebrated adventurer, who, 
regarding the. preſent conjuncture as favorable to the 
project of a revolution, planned an attack on the go- 
vernment, in concert with Roger Bigod earl of Nor- 
folk (who, by an alliance with the Pembroke family, 
had procured the important office of mareſchal of the 
realm), Humphrey de Bohun, high conſtable, Richard 
de Clare, earl of Gloceſter, and ner nobles of at 
power and intereſt. 2 
A parliament having been convoked by * 9 85 to "x | 
| liberate on the Sicilian war, the leading members of 
- the oppoſition remonſtrated with him on the frequent. 
errors, iniquities, oppreſſions, and diſgraces, by which 
his adminiſtration had been characteriſed. As many 
| Is <7 "WE 
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” of the barons appeared in armour on this occaſion, the KB 
king aſked them whether they intended to make a pri- 
_  ſonerof their ſovereign; an interrogatory to which the 
earl of Norfolk replied, in the name of the confede- 
= rates, that-they did not entertain ſuch an intention, but 
| that they were only deſirous of repreſſing the tyranny 
cf foreign counſellors, and rectifying the diſorders into 
which a long ſeries of miſgovernment had plunged the 
nation: on theſe and no other conditions (continued 
the earl) would they grant him the ſupplies which he 
required. Henry, intimidated by the firmneſs of the 
aſſociated barons, and influenced by the conſideration of 
their reſpectability and connexions, promiſed to accede 
to their demands, and to correct the errors which had 
diſgraced } his paſt conduct. It was then agreed, that 
the parliament ſhould re- aſſemble at Oxford after a 
ſhort interval, and proceed to the adoption of ſuch re- 
5 * as the diſtempers of the body politic required *. 
On the day appointed for the next meeting, the ba- 
rons appeared in arms at Oxford, followed by numer- June tt, 
us retinues, and prepared to awe the king into acquieſ- | 
cence by the boldneſs of their conduct. They pro- 
poſed, to their terrified ſovereign, that twenty-four 
_ perſons of rank ſhould be commiſſioned to inquire into 
the national concerns, and make ſuch reforms as they -. 
might deem expedient. T hey permitted the election 
of one half of that number out of the king's counſel- 
lors ; ; while the reſt were named by the parliament *. % 
The authority veſted in the members of this new coun- 
eil, extended to all the departments of the ſtate; andy 
while they continued in the enjoyment of their digni- 
fied fituation, the king was an empty pageant. The 
abilities, addreſs, and popularity, of the earl of Lei- 


= 
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 &D. Ser who was one of the twenty-four nobles, gave 


him the chief direction of the government. 


1 


The king and his fon Edward having fworn mea 
ſerve whatever regulations ſhould be adopted by theſe 
commiſſioners, the latter proceeded to the arranges 
ment of the public affairs. They.cnaQted, that Magna 


' Charta ſhould be confirmed; that the chancellor, 
treaſurer, juſtictaries, and other great officers of ſtate, 


ſhauld be annually choſen by them; that no foreigners | 
ſhould enjoy the cuſtody of the royal wards; that the 
revetiues of counties ſhould not be farmed; that no 
new forefts ſhould be made; that there ſhould be three 


ſhould be elected in each county, who, having inquir- 
ed into the grievances of their own vicinity, ſhould 
ſtate the reſult of their inquiries at the next parliamen- 
tary meeting; and that the ſheriff of each —_— e 


be yearly choſen by the freeholders ?. 


It was not to be expected, that fuch an extent of 
power repoſed in the hands of a junto, whoſe leader 
was one of the moſt ambitious of men, would be ex- 
ercifed with perfect integrity or moderation. Though 


the reformers affected to be folely actuated by a zeal 


for the public good, all their proceedings did not tend | 


to that ſcope. Private intereſt, in ſome parts of their 


conduct, ſuperſeded the fentiments of true patriotiſm. 


of which they reſerved to themſelves or their creatures. 


They ſhared among their friends the eſcheats and 
wardſhips of the crown, the preferments of the church, 
and the various departments of official truſt. They 
engroſſed both the legiſlative and executive power, and 
reduced the me to a tame eee in their 1 
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x 1 to take vengeance on Henry's foreign fas: AD, 


9 vorites, the moſt obnoxious of whom were his uterine. 
brothers, who had evinced a continued diſregard of 


the laws of the realm, and the privileges of the peo- 


ple, the majority of the new councit bound themſelves 


by a ſolemn covenant, that they would purge the king- 


dom of the odious aliens. The king's brothers, dread: 


ing the reſentment” of the public, and particularly of 


the earl of Leiceſter, whom they knew to be perſonally 
averſe to them, feſolyed to avoid the approaching 
danger by flight- The batons purſued them to Win- 
cheſter ; but, after ſome deliberation, they gave them 
a ſafe-· conduct for their departure from England, an 
iminediately confiſcated their eſtates 5 
Among the innovations We by the tene 
four, was the following regulation. They ordainedy 


that a committee of twelve perſons ſhould be appoints 


ed by parliament, to deliberate in the intervals of the! 


ſeſſions; and that the meaſures which they ſhould = 
adopt ſhould be deemed as valid as if the whole legifſs 


lature had concurred in them 5. This procedure was 
intended, according to the words of the article, th 
diminiſh the expence and trouble of the members in 

general; but it was at the fame time calculated tb pros 


mote the intereſts of the rin eren hes YR | 


now prevailed, 


Tie pepe win greatly! lpteaſelt i the: eV N 


the barons, particularly at their refuſal of concurring in 


the Sicilian ſcheme ; on which, as well 2s on other ſubs 


jets, they ſent him a letter of remonſtrance. Perteive 
ing their power and intrepidity, he diſſembled his ine 


dignation while he waited an opportunity of effeQtually 
eſpouſing the royal cauſe. The king of the Romans 
was equally incenſed at the ne of the __ 


4: Ann. Burt.— Matth. Par. | 5. Ann. "Dark. : 
formers, 


An farmers, diſclaimed their political proceedings, and 
expreſſed his intention of perſonally interfering in the 
| kufineſs, The rulers of the kingdom, dreadjng the 
A.D. attempts of this prinee in favor of his brother, ſent 

' FH - meſſengers to meet him on the continent, and learn 
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his purpoſes. In anſwer to their demand of his ſwear- 
ing tq- obſerve the proviſions of Oxford, (for- ſo were 
the firſt regulations of the twenty-four barons ſtyled), 
Richafd declared that he would not conſent to take 
ſueh an oath, and condemned the preſumption of the 
nobles in having attempted to reform the government 
without his preſence or conſent, On the report of the 
evoys, the council ordered a fleet to be equipped to 
oppoſe his landing, and animated the people againſt 
bim by propagating: a report, that his deſign was to 

averturn; by the influence of a foreign army, the re- 


_ - ſolutions lately adopted for the reformation of the ſtate, 
- and the maintenance af public liberty. The news of 
- the. Engliſh preparations ſtruck Richard with alarm; 


and he fignified, by a formal deed, his determination 


e to. the oath which the barons required, 
He then. ſet fail for England; and, in a meeting of 


Henry and the nobles at Canterbury, he took an n 
for the obſervance of the plan of reform * 5 
As the barons were deſirous of preventing this inter. 

ſition of France, while they were employed in the 
eſtabliſhment of their power, the earls of Leiceſter and 
| Norfolk took a journey to that kingdom, as ambaſſa- 
ders from the court of England. Lewis was a prince 
of great integrity; and his ſcrupuloſity of conſcience 
had frequently ſuggeſted to him the propriety of re- 
ſtoring Normandy and the other continental provinces 
which Philip Auguſtus, on the pretence of John's for- 


| feiture, had Wreſted from the hands of that monarch. 
Though the diſſuaſive arguments of his nobles had in- 


6. Matth. Par. p. 95%, 953. 
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1 him to relinquiſh his hondrable intentions, be K. * 
Mill reſolved to act as the friend of Henry, who hal 
innocently loſt, by his father's miſconduct, the provinces 
in queſtion. In the treaty which he now concluded with 
the Engliſh, he reſtored to them his conqueſts in the 
Limoſin, Perigord, Saintonge, and the neighbouring ter. 
ritories; making the Charente the northern boundary of 
Henry's Gallic dominions. At the ſame time, to ſilenet 

all future claims of the kings of England with regard to 

N ormandy, Anjou, Touraine, Maine, and Poictou, he 
ſtipulated that Henry ſhould give a final abdication of 

his pretenſions to thoſe parts of the French monarchy, 

In return for theſe ceſſions, he engaged to pay to Herts 

ry a conſiderable ſum, of money. The Engliſh. mo- 
narch, and his ſons as well as daughters, ratified this 
convention, as did alſo the king of the Romans and his 
ſons: but the earl of Leiceſter, on the ground of his 

wife's claim to the ceded. dominions, in caſe of the re- 
nunciation of the nearer members of the royal family 
proteſted againſt the dereliction of thoſe provinces 7, . | «2 
Henry having repaired to France for the accompliſh» 1 
ment of the treaty, did homage, under the title of duke 

of Guienne, to Lewis; and while he remained on the 
continent, he contracted his daughter Beatrix to John, 
, | the heir apparent of the duchy of Bretagne. Before he 
re-embarked for his kingdom, it was falſely intimated” 

to him that his ſon Edward meditated his depoſitions} 

and had concerted meaſures for his own elevation to 

the throne. This report occaſioned the delay of his 
return to England; but, on receiving letters from the 

king of the Romans, with the ſeal of that prince, of A. B. 
young Edward, and the principal noblemen of the N 
realm, aſſuring him that he might return in _— = 
ventured to croſs the channel *, A „ 2 

7. Chron. Wikes. p 53. —Triv ns. "Roth, Fed. mY J. 
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- DiſcnGons bad already ariſen among the twenty- 


of Leiceſter and Gloceſter, the moſt powerful of the 
whole number. The latter repined at the ſuperior in- 
Hyence of the former, whoſe arrogance alſo excited 
his diſguſt. He even impeached Montfort of high 
crimes and miſdemeanors committed in Gaſcony and 
zn England; but, before any judicial inquiry was made 
into the truth of the accuſations, the king of the Ro- 


mans mediated an exterior reconciliation between the 

| "contending earls. Richard then returned to Germany, 
In hopes of a ſpeedy acquiſition of the imperial dignity, 

| which, however, all his efforts both of Tong and 


corruption were incapable of procuring. | 
Though the barons had commenced their iſhed with | 
4 applauſe of the public, they did not long retain 


heir popularity, and even perſons of little diſcernment 


could perceive, that the views of private benefit and 


xiſtocratical authority were mingled with the deſire 


of ſerving their country, and ſeemed likely to over» 
awhelm that laudable principle. Though it was incum- 


dent on them, when they had eſtabliſhed regulations 


for the removal of abuſes and diſorders, to reſign their 


truſt, and'retire into a private ſtation, it was evidently 
their with to maintain their preſent power in perpetuity, 


and keep their ſovereign in a continued ſtate of de- 
_ gradation and dependence, which, though his conduct 
merited ſuch treatment, would not altogether conſiſt 


with the peace of the nation, or the due counterpoiſe 


gs the different branches of the conſtitution. 


Henry ill brooked the control of his twenty-four 
guardians, and reſolved to take advantage of their di- 
viſions, and of the-public diſcontent which ſome of their 
proceedings had arouſed. Having procured, from the 


— 
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a 3 an abſolution from his oath for the 
obſervance of the new edicts, he prepared to purſue 
ative meaſures for the tecoyery of his prerogatives. 
He ſuddenly made his appearance in 2 parliament aſ- 
ſembled in the metropolis, and remonſtrated with the 


1 son their abuſe of their power, and on their neg- 
ject of granting him the ſupplies which had been 


ſtipulated as the price of his concurrence in their pro- 
jets of reformation. As their conduct, therefore, had 
virtually annulled his oath, they ought not, he ſaid, to 
be ſurpriſed at his receding from an engagement into 
which they had deluded him, and at his immediate en- 
deavours to reſcue himſelf from the bondage to which 


he had been unjuſtly ſubjected· After this exertion of 
a a ſpirit which he did not often exhibit, he retired to 


the Tower, the governor of which he had previoufly 
gained over to his fupport. He ſeiſed all the treaſures 


which he could find in that fortreſs, gave orders for it's 


ſpeedy reparation, and iſſued a proclamation, diſclaim 
ing the proviſions of Oxford, and declaring his reſump- 
tion of his former authority. He diſplaced the high juſ- 
ticiary and chancellor appointed by the commiſſioners, 
removed moſt of the commandants of the royal caſtles, 
and made a general change i in the official departments 
of his court and houſehold. He ſummoned a parlia- 
mentary aſſembly, in which the influence of his friends 


predominated. He proclaimed his intentions of ſtrictly 
adhering to the two charters, and of redreſſing tho 


grievances of the people. But, notwithſtanding all his 


endeavours, many of his ſubjects continued to obey the £74 


_ magiſtrates whom the barons had appointed an 
though the reformers had been at firſt confounded b 


che unexpected courage and reſolution of the king, 


they ſoon recovered from their conſternation, and pre- 


PRE to MAGS him to his late tue, They * 
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A. D. ſolved to relinquiſh their animoſities, from hich 
Henry had derived ſuch benefit; and bound them 
| 8 by freſh oaths, to maintain the Oxford conſti- 
-  tutions with inflexible perſeverance, They menaced 
their ſovereign with hoſtilities, if he ſhould perſiſt in 
the violation of his oath, and ſhould refuſe to recall 
his late manifeſto. They. endeavoured to ſurpriſe him 
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at Wincheſter ; but he effected his eſcape to the tower 


of London, where he confided in the ſtrength of the 


fortifications ?, 
Jo adjuſt theſe Alpes, the hoe of the 8 


now in England, offered his mediation. By his perſua- 
* Gons, a compromiſe - took place between Henry and 
the barons, it being agreed that the former ſhould con- 


firm a part of the proviſions of Oxford, and that the 


latter ſhould give up fuch articles as were moſt obnoxi- 
ous to the king. The earl of Leiceſter, not being in- 


Elined to concord, fignified his diſſent to the agree- 
ment} alleging that no dependence could be placed on 


Henry's performance of his part of it, as he had fo 
frequently violated his-moſt ſolemn- ſtipulations. Af- 


fecting to be diſcontented with the proceedings of his 
confederates, he immediately retired to France, in ex- 


pectation of a more convenient opportunity of execut- 

ing thoſe bold ſchemes which he medi tat. 
PDuring the deceitful calm which followed this « con- 
vention, Henry and his queen made a voyage to the 
continent, for the arrangement of the affairs of Guienne. 


After his return, he was deſired by the barons to con- 


firm thoſe articles which he was bound to adopt by the 


late agreement; but he was ſo far from complying 


with their demand, that he inveighed againſt their re- 
e ſpirit, and threatened them with ſuch effect 
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of kis diſpleaſure as would make them repent of their 


7 inſolence. . | 


Montfort 8 c the cal. of Glocefter, was now 5 


dead; and, in his ſucceſſor Gilbert, he found 2 warm 
| partiſan. Theſe potent noblemen were bent on the 
deciſion of arms; and che emiſſaries of Leiceſter were 
actively employed, while he was abſent from England, 


in healing the private animoſities of the barons of the 


oppoſition, and i in | Preparing them for A TOY inſur- 
rection. 1 


Llewellyn having | 8 kis incurſions on the 


marches, prince Edward, who had brought over ſome 
troops from the continent, advanced 1 mto N orth-Wales, 
but made little impreſſion on the enemy, before he was 
recalled by his father, to ſtop the progreſs. of the 
| earl of Leiceſter, who, having privately returned to 
England, had animated his adherents, to action. A 
conſiderable army being aſſembled, the carl was inveſt- 
ed with the chief command z and having: filled the 
country with complaints of the king's rapacity, tyran· 


1 D. 


1263. 


ny, and] perjury, and with repreſentations of the ne- 


cellity of compelling him to reform his conduct, he 


commenced hoſtilities by an attack on the biſhop of 
Hereford, who had incurred the odium of the public 


by his concern in the papal extortions. This prelate 
was ſciſed in his cathedral by the rebels, who took 


poſſeſſon of his treaſures, impriſoned his perſon, and 
ravaged the eſtates of his ſee, Gloceſter, "Worceſter, 


and Bridgnorth, were ſucceſſively reduced by Mont- | 
fort, who, in his progreſs, plundered and ltreated ; 


all the adherents of the king, particularly thoſe of fo- 


reign birth, ſome of whom. were facrificed to Popular | 


vengeance **, | | 
11, Tr. Aua "Chron, Wikes—Oul Riſhang. 
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While Montfort was proſec uting his rebellious. ca- 


reer, Henry remained in the tower, under apprehen- 
ſions of being befieged. by the enemy. The king of the 
| Romans, dreading the horrors of a civil war, made 
overtures of accommodation to the earl, who, affect- 
ing a deſire of peace, conſented to commence a negoti- 
| ation, bug infiſted on ſuch terms as were highly advan- 
| tageous to his party. Henry acquieſced i in the condi- 


tions propoſed by his arrogant and powerful adverſary; ; 


and it was agreed, that the Oxford ſtatutes ſhould be 


inviolably obſerved ; that all the royal caſtles ſhould be 


delivered to the barons; - that all foreigners ſhould, quit 
the kingdom by a certain day, except thoſe who might 
3 be permitted by the unanimous conſent of the nobility 
to reſide in England; and that none but ſuch native 


ſubjects: as the barons ſhould approve ſhould be intruſt- 


ed with the direction of public affairs . 


Notwithſtanding this convention, the garriſon of 


| Windſor refuſed to deliver up that fortreſs to the barons, 
who therefore reſolved to inveſt it. Prince Edward 


was then at Briſtol, where a fracas aroſe between his 


troops and the inhabitants, who, being attached to the - 


] rebels, prepared to beſiege him in the caſtle. Appre- 
huenſive of falling into the enemy's hands, he applied to 
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the biſhop of Worceſter for a ſafe- conduct to his father's 
court, that he might give his aſſent to the articles of 
accommodation. The biſhop, having prevailed on the 
townfmen to deſiſt from their intentions, agreed to ac- 


5 company the prince to London; ; but Edward, fatisfied | 
with having eſcaped from Briſtol, where he was not fo 


fecure as he wiſhed, abruptly quitted his companion, 
and rodeoff to Windſor. The prelate having complain- 


ed to the batons of Edward's s duplicity, the 8 3 8 


. Chron. Dunſt —Triv. Ann. 
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vi an army to oi the ſiege of. Windſor. The prince A. ed | 7 
i was at firſt inclined. to. defend- | bimſelf ; but, as he . 
knew the averſion of the rebels to the encouragement | 
of foreigners, of whom his garriſon, principally con- 
| liſted, he thought proper to avoid a fiege which might 
be carried on with implacable fury; and meeting the 
earl of Leiceſter at Kingſton, he entered on a confe- 
rence. His propoſals not being approved by Montfort, 
he was on the point of returning to his garriſon, when 
the earl, by the advice of the biſhop of Worceſter, or- : 
dered ham to be arreſted, and refuſed to reſtore him „ 
to his liberty till he. had conſented to ſurrendes the 
fortreſs. of Windſor, and diſmiſs his RY ſubſidia- 
ries from the realm. 7; 
At the next meeting of 1 the 3 of 
the oppoſition produced a new liſt of twenty- four ba 
a | rons, to whom they wiſhed the government to be in- 
> truſted not only during the preſent, but alſo in the 
| ſubſequent reign. But their ſtrength was now conſi-, 
derably weakened. Prince Edward had acquired the . 
confidence of the public by his unwillingneſs to re- 
ceivye the pope's abſolution from his oath for the maine, | 
tenance of the Oxford conſtitutions, and by his decla- „ 
ration that ſo ſolemn an engagement, though extort- 
ed, ought not to be infringed. His promiſing talents, 
and his active and warlike ſpirit, had increaſed his 
popularity; and his influence had already been exerted 
with ſucceſs in dividing the baronial party. His couſin 
Henry, ſon of the king of the Romans, had acted asa 
partiſan of the earl of Leiceſter ; but Edward's perſua- 
| fions and preſents now detached him from the cauſe of 
1 the malcontents. The - earl of Norfolk, John lord 
: \ Baſſet, Roger de Clifford, Hamo L Eſtrange, and ſeve- 
ral 1 er noblemen who had enliſted under the ban- 


33 Triv. Ann. . 213, 213, edit. Hall. 
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wt; were gained over by the prinee to 
che intereſts of his father; and, the parliament abrupt- 


1 riſing, the war was immediately renewed. Edward 
tetook Witidfor caftle by furpriſe; and the king, foot 


after, marched to Dover, which, ns be was un- 


Able to reduce to his obedience 


The two parties being more equally bal: need by the 


| late defeckion from Montfort's ſtandard; it was re- 
| ſolved by both fides, that their diſputes ſhould be re- 
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ferred to the arbitration of che French king, whoſe 
gard 10 juſtice was the theme of general admi- 


ration. Lewis had before endeavoured to put an end, 


by his friendly inte on, to the troubles of Eng- 


land; and had reaſoned with the earl of Leiceſter, 
Who was his native fubject, on the injuſtice of his am- 
bition, on the criminality and the miſchievous ten- 


dency of his enterpriſes. But all His exp6ſtulations had 
been diſregarded by the turbulent earl, "though he now 


eonſented to ſubmit to that prince's award. 


"fs determine this important controvetly; | Lewis 
Hirten the ſtates of France at Amiens; and Wh 
tlie cauſe had been ſolemnly diſcuſſed, he pronounced 
the following ſentence, i in the preſence of Henry him- 
ſelf, and of many of the Engliſh nobilit ity of both par- 
ties: that tlie proviſions of Oxford ſhould be annulled, 


_ 28 repugnant to the conſtitution of the kingdom; and 


that therefore the king ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed in 
the poſſeſſion of all his caſtles, demeſnes, and reve- 
nues, and ſhould be reſtored to all the prerogatives 
which le had enjoyed before the meeting of the Ox- | 
ford parliament : that a general pardon and indemnity 


; ſhould be granted for paſt offences; and chat the na- 


tion ſhould be ee th all its | chartere: rights 
and liberties 5. R I 
14. Gul. Rimang . Chron- Wikes, 15. Gul. Riſhang.— 


> 


hron. ö Fed. 
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Though this award Was dictated by a ſpirit « af juſtice 
and moderation, it was not calculated to anſwer the 

urpoſes of Montfort and his partiſans. The carl 
alleged, that the umpire's 8 decifion was invalid, as one 
part of it was a manifeſt contradiction to the reſt; = 
by confirming the charter of liberties, he in fact rati- 
fied the proviſions of Oxford, though i in words he 
peremptoriy abrogated them. By this reaſoning, which 
was not altogether juſt e or concluſive, inaſmych as ſome 
of the baronial regulations circumſcribed the royal 
prerogative within narrower limits than any former 
compacts between the king and ſubjeQs of England, 
. Leiceſter and his affociates removed thoſe ſcruples of 
conſcience which would have urged t them to adhere to 


their oaths for accepting the award. of the French 
1 che "ge Lewis as moet. with the ap- 
. probation. of the diſaffected ſubjects of Henry, they | 
renewed their rebellious operations without delay. 
While Leiceſter himſelf remained in the metropolis, 
where he bad not only won the mayor to his intereſts, 
but the majority of the populace, who committed the 
greateſt. diſorders in the city under his auſpices, his ſons 


and his other accomplices carried on a deſultory war in 


different quarters of the kingdom. Llewellyn, who had 


entered into 2 confederacy with Montfort, augment- 
ed the general confuſion, by furiouſly xavaging the 


2 
92 A. D. a 4 


eſtates of the royaliſts on the Welſh confines. Prince | : 


Edward marched to the relief of the lords marchers of 
| his. party, and, after recovering ſome fortreſſes from 
c che enemy, returned to aſſiſt at a conference which 
: had been opened at Brackley, under the mediation of 


nan ambaſſador from the French court. This negotia- 


tion being unproductive of peace, Henry, accomꝑa- 


nied * his 1 194 e adranced to Northampton 


#4 


= ä with. 


* 
*. 
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= th a powerful army, conſiſting not only of Engliſh 


1 


Llevies, but alſo of a corps of auxiliaries from North- 
Britain, under the command of chree eminent war- 
riors, Comyn, Baliol, and Brus. His principal Eng- 


lich adherents were of the families of Clifford, Morti- 


mer, Bigod, Warrenne, Percy, Vaux, and Leyborne. 
The attempt on Northampton was ſucceſsful : it was. 
taken by afſauſt, and. the captivity of Montfort s ſon 
Simon, and of ſome of the chief barons of his party, 
by whom the place was garriſoned, gave great ſatiſ- 
faction to the victorious royaliſts. Having pillaged 
the town, they proceeded to Leiceſter, which the in- 
Hhabitants ſurrendered without heſitation; and Not- 
tingham, though ſtrongly fortified, was quickly yield- | 
ed to the king by it's governor. They then ravaged 
the counties of Derby and Stafford, which, for 1 he 
moſt part, adhered to the rebels *%. 

The earl of Leiceſter, who had cp dss his 
march from London to join his friends in the midland 
parts, thought proper to retreat to the city, when he 
learned the misfortune of Northampton. Having given 
directions for ſtrengthening the capital againſt an aſ- 
-fault, he haſtened to Rocheſter, which the earl of 
Warrenne held for the king. 8 He had taken the town Z 
and made ſome progreſs in the reduction of the caſtle, 
when he received intelligence of the approach of the 
royal army. He immediately returned to London, | 
leaving a ſmall party at Rocheſter, whom the beſieged 
_ puniſhed with mutilation, Henry then reduced the 
- fortreſs of Funbridge, i in which he found the counteſs 
of Gloceſter, whom, with the gallantry of a courteous 
krigbt, he inſtantly releaſed. Proceeding into Suſſex, 
- be endeayoured to detach the barons of the Cinque- 
12 788 925 5 che cauſe = Montſorez "a _ was * 


1 {xs 
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= 


* * „ b r 
to gain the Inode Humber; ſome of them being perti- 
| naciouſly attached to the-baronial intereſts 7. 

The king having fixed his quarters at Lewes, Mont- 


fort determined on a general engagement with his fo- ; 


| vereign. He was encouraged to this reſolution by the 


great re- inforcements which he had received, and by 


the conſideration of the ſecure retreat which he might 
have within the fortifications of London, in caſe of a 
defeat, while his royal antagoniſt, if ſuch an event 
ſhould happen to him, would be reduced to great diſ- 


treſs from the want of a ſtrong and commodious place 


of refuge in the vicinity of his preſent ſtation. To 
maſk his ſiniſter intentions under the veil of patriotiſm, 


he ſent a letter to the king, boaſting of the genuine 


' loyalty of himſelf and his friends, and declaring that 
they had no other aim than to expel from the royal 
preſence thoſe treacherous counſellors, who. poiſoned 
their maſter's mind with malignant infinuations againſt 
his faithful ſubjects, and who led him into meaſures 


ruinous to his own intereſts, as well as to the welfare 


of his people. This epiſtle was anſwered by Henry, 


prince Edward, and the king of the Romans, in terms 


of reproach, defiance, and contempt. The inſurgents 
then deputed the biſhops'of London and Worceſter to 
offer the king the ſum of 30,0007. as a compenſation 
for the injury which they had done by their hoſtilities; 


but, as they inſiſted on the plenary confirmation of the 
proviſions of Oxford, the friends of Henry adviſed 


him to reject the offer. Montfort and his aſſociates 
now defied the king in form, renouncing the homage 


and fealty by which P. had pris, 90s 6 bound ate 


elves to his ſervice © 


27. Chron. Wikes, P- b5,- Marth. Weſtm Gul. Nin. 51 
8. Triv. Ann.—Chron. Wikes.— Gul. Riſhang, —Walt, — 
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riority of aumber, prepared with alacrity for a deeifive | 


Conflict. By an early and ſecret, march to the ſpot 


where the king s troops were encamped, Leiceſter had 


almoſt ſurpriſed them in their tents; but prince Ed-= | 


May 14. 


ward, rouſing the flumberers to action, led out the 


royal army in three diviſions. This warlike youth took 
his ſtation. at the head of the firſt line, accompanied 
by John earl of Warrenne, and William de Valence 
earl of Pembroke, one of Henry's uterine. brothers. 
The ſecond body was commanded by the king of the 
Romans, aſſiſted by his eldeſt ag while Henry him» 
felf angered. in the third rien. attended * bis 


four bodies; the firſt of odio was — by bis ; 


ſon Henry and Humphrey de Bohun; the ſecond, by 
the earl of Gloceſter; the third, conſiſting of London. 
ers, by Nicholas de; eee ; ape, the umd by: Lei- 


hanor of. mp the mee Mo 1 00 ö 


ceded to their requeſt, and permitted them to expoſe 


themſclyes to the onſet of prince Edward, who, cager 


to take vengeance on them for a groſs autrage which 
they had offered on a former occaſion to his mother, 


whoſe life had even been endangered by their violence, 
attacked them with ſuch impetuoſity of valor, that he 


. quickly put chem to the rout, and purſued them for 


ſeyeral miles with great carnage. This was an im- 


prudent ſtep, which contributed, in it's conſequences, 


to the ſucceſs of the baronial army. While Edward 


: fierce areack on the * cor 


was engaged in the purſuit, the Montforts and the earl 
of Gloceſter, uniting their reſpective corps, made a 

man ed by the king of the 0 

5 Romans 3 


5 
\ 


9 8 nen with Wann AD. 
| they totally defeated that prince, took. him priſoner, | 
and flaughtered the greater part of his diviſion; then 
penetrating to the ſtation of his royal brother, they 
improved their good fortune by their active and perſe- 

vering courage, - Henry, perceiving that his perſon ' 
was in imminent danger, ſought refuge in 5 0 5 but 
was unable to eſcape captivity *?, . 

Edward, returning from the purſuit, was not fo 
fatigued as to decline a conflict with the enemy; but 
being deſerted by the earls of Pembroke and Warrenne, 
and other noblemen, who fled towards the coaſt, and 
embarked for the continent with their vaſſals, he was 
prevented from gaining any advantage over the rebels, 
who, after a ſharp combat, compelled him to retire . 
The victors then inveſted the caſtle of Lewes, which 
was ſo gallantly defended, that Edward was animated 
to the defire of again hazarding the fortune of the 
field; but Leicefter, amuſing him with a negotiation, 
rallied his troops, who had been diſperſed over the 
town in the act of pillage, and took meaſures for ſur- 
_ rounding the prince and his followers, Perceiving a 
reluctance in his men to a renewal of the battle, and 
ſenſible of the ſmall proſpect of ſucceſs over a victori- 
ous enemy who had precluded him from the hopes of 
eſcape, Edward was obliged to ſubmit to ſuch terms 
as Montfort thought proper to impoſe. It was ſtipu- 
lated by the earl, that the prince and his couſin Henry 
ſnould ſurrender themſelves into the hands of the con- 
querors, in lieu of their reſpective fathers, and ſhould 
remain in cuſtody till the final arrangement of the ad- 
. 25 that the priſoners on both ſides ſhould. 


— 


19. Chron. Wikes, p. 62. = Triv, Ann. p. 219. 3 W. 
Hemingf. lib. iii, cap. 30. 20. Triv. Ann. p. 219. 
Chron. Hemingf. 21. Gul. Riſhang.— Triv. Ann, $2 
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A.D. be reſtored to liberty without ranſom ; and that, for the 
* ſettlement of all diſputed points, the king of France 
ſhould be requeſted to nominate fix of his nobility, 
who ſhould fix upon two of their countrymen, by 
whom one Engliſhman ſhould be ſelefted to act with 
mem in the office of umpire between Henry and his 
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Tie earl of Liieefter, in the ling g's Wy 8 hb * 
with uncontrolled authority. He ſummons knights r 2 
the Hire, citizens, and burgeſſes, to parliament.— i 
Henry's queen makes ineſfectual preparations for in- a 
wading England, and reſcuing her huſband from cap- 
 tivity.— Leiceſter loſes the ſupport of ſome of the prin- 
cipal barons. Prince Edward eſcapes from his hands; 
—defeats the earPs fon at Kenilworth ;z— and obtains 
a deciſive victory at Eveſham, where the earl himſelf | 
i lain. — The king recovers his authority and the 
rebellion is gradually extinguiſbed. Prince Edward 5 
gathers laurels in the Holy Land. — The king dies 
in his abſence. — A oa 92 12 ebam . 0 
Hey.” 6 


Th E 0 of a 8 and ities fub- A.D. 
ject, aided by a fortunate coincidence of circum- 

| Rances, has not unfrequently been capable of ſuper- 
ſeding the ordinary courſe of government, and erect- 
ing a temporary tyranny on the ruins of hereditary | 
royalty. Some reformations of | abuſe, ſome laudable 
regulations, occaſionally intervene to chequer the ſcene 
of uſurped authority, and diminiſh the odium of ty- 
rannic faction; but a violent adminiftration, conduct- 
ed to the prejudice of the lawful prince, though oſten- 
fibly fanctioned by his name, is uſually deſtitute of 
ſtability. The conduct of the uſurper ought to be ex- 
. tremely guarded, to prevent the ſympathy of the 
public from operating in behalf of the unfortunate 
monarch, and to check the wiſhes of many for his re- 
Leoration to actual power. A fituation ſo delicate re- 
Ep 7 quires 


4 a 


D. quires the exertion of ſpirit without violence, of mo- 
| N deration without tameneſs; and nothing but a judici- 
13 3 ous mixture of rigor and humanity, or the combination 
= . of ſtrong policy with a temperate exerciſe of the ex- 
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3 ecutive power, can promote the continuance of an au- g 
=. *thority wreſted from its regular poſſeſſor. 5 
1 The miſe (or convention) of eee eee 
5 e Leiceſter with the poſſeſſion of the perſon 
vc prince Edward, whom he juſtly conſidered as his 
maoſt formidable adyerſary, he was encouraged by his 
= RR ſuppoſed ſecurity to pay little regard to the late agree- 
ment. He detained the two kings in his hands; he 
_ releaſed. ouly: ſuch of his priſoners as he leaſt ſuſpected 
of a det ion of oppoſing his meaſures z he ſeiſed 
8 \the eſtates of many barons of the royal party, whom 
5 he unjuſtly ſubjected to confinement z-he took poſleſe 
| Gon of the king's fortreſſes, and delivered them to go- | 
„„ vernors of his own nomination ; he deprived the royal- 
"fits of all offices of power and truſt, and ſubſtituted 
| e _his creatures in their room. While he thus uſurped 
. the authoxity of the ſovereign, he affected to treat the | 
_captive-Henry with regard and politeneſs, and to con- 
Aider himſelf as the loyal miniſter of a prince who had 
voluntarily intruſted him with the direction of the na- 
«tional buſineſs. To protect himſelf from the hoſtile 
8 attempts of the king's friends, he iſſued writs in Hen- 
5 Y name, prohibiting all perſons from appearing in 
ums without che royal licence; and that favor he cau- 
ciouſlꝝ reſtricted to his own partiſans, thus giving him- 
Aiſelſ an ungenerqus advantage over his adverſaxies. He 
Procured the appointment of new magiſtrates in the 
Aifferent counties, under the title of conſeryators.of 
dhe peace; and theſe he directed to ſend four knights 
How each, of the ſhires to a parliament which had. been 
"WET. tht a Of oh len: | 
The 
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The a ghts retufned by the confervators being entire A. b. 


members of- this parliament, the government was ar- 

ranged in the mode which he approved: Tt was or- 
a dained, that three perſons ſhould be inveſted with the 
p privilege of nominating nine Gunſellors, by whoſe ad- 
vice the king ſhould direct the affairs of the realm; 
that theſe nine miniſters ſhould be removable at the 
king's pleaſure, ſubject to the advice of the three elec- 


— 


June. 


tors; that any point to which the aflent of fix out MY 


the nine could not be obtained, ſhould be deter 


by the three coramiſfioners, or the major part of Fo: 3 


ald that the latter ſhould not be removed from cheir 
ſituation without the conſent of the barons * 5 
This ordinance having received the extorted nl 


of the king and his ſon, the three commiſſioners ap- 
pointed to the important truſt were the earls of Lei- 


ceſter and erg and the biſhop, of Chicheſter. 


late, was certain of a majority i in the council of three: ; 
and he was thus enabled to govern the nation with 
ſapreme authority. His ambition was ſo elevated with. 
his ſucceſs, that he was ſtrongly ſuſpected of a deſire of 
adorning his brows with the wreath of royalty; but the 
ſpirit of the nobility and people, attached to. the here- 


dur line, would have been effectually rouſed againſt | 


him by fo preſumptuous an aftempt. . \. 

While Leiceſter was triumphing in FE a 
power which he had acquired, Henry's queen was 
concerting meaſures for releaſing her huſband from 
the misfortune and the diſgrace of his preſent ſituation. 


Having been left on the continent with her ſon Ed-· 


mund at the time of the king's laſt return to England, 
fhe had no ſoonet received intelligence o& the confe- 
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quences 
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AD. quences c of the battle of Lewes, than ſhe borrowed 15 

conſiderable ſums towards the equipment of a fleet and | 
R army for an expedition to this country. The king 0 of 

France, averſe to the proceedings of Montfort, and 
reſenting the perfidious equivocation of thoſe barons. 
: who had rejected his award, favored the ſchemes of =, 

= queen Eleanor. The pope, deſirous of co-operating I 

l with her wiſhes, ſent a cardinal legate to England, to, 
interpoſe i in behalf of the oppreſſed king. Leiceſter, 
crafty and circumſpect, amuſed both the pontiff and 
- the French king with profeſſions of his upright views, 
And even diſpatched envoys to France, under the pre- 

tence of treating with Lewis on the arrangement of 
the affairs of England, in preſence of the legate, yhom. 
he would not ſuffer to land in this kingdom ; 

5 The arbitrary conduct of the earl of Leiceſter was 
ſo offenſive to the lords of the Welſh marches, that 
they reſolved to vindicate by arms the cauſe of their 
ſovereign. But, being attacked by the combined forces 
of Montfort and prince Llewellyn, they found them- 

ſelves unable to cope with the enem Y, who made ſuch 
progreſs in the reduction of their fortreſſes, that they 
thought proper to ſubmit, and give hoſtages to the 

| ; Earl, who immediately returned to the ſouth-eaſt to 

=_— oppoſe the expected invaſion of the foreign mercena- 

— 1 : - ries whom the queen had aſſembled for the deliverance 
of Henry. Having greatly augmented his army, Mont- 
fort diſpoſed it in different parts of the coaſt ; he or- 
EE. dered the ſquadrons of the Cinque-ports to watch the 
A, 1 appearance of the hoſtile fleet, and attack it without 
heſitation; and, for the pay of the ſeamen, he exacted 
4 large contribution from the clergy, part of which he 
> 066 992 gue to his private uſe . . 
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Leiceſter's 8 preparations were gud nadir 


by the long detention of the queen s fleet in the port 


| delay ſo exhauſted her finances, that ſhe: was unable to. 


of Damme, in conſequence of adverſe winds. This 


6 ,, . 


avidity being . eee they e to their 


reſpective diſtricts, and relieved the earl from his ap- 


prehenſions of foreign hoſtility. * * 3 


The lords marchers again riſing in arms, Montfort 
made another expedition to the weſtward ; and, by the 
aid of his Welſh ally, he again reduced them to ſubjec=. 
von, a and procured the poſſeſſion of all their caſtles. They 

were then ordered, by a public edict, to retire beyond 


: ſea for 2 limited time; but few of them paid any re- 


gard to this mandate, being protected by Gilbert earl 


of Gloceſter, who, having been injured and inſulted, 
t by the jealous Leiceſter, cheriſhed A ſtrong deſire of 


cruſhing the dangerous power of that nobleman 4. 
Montfort's influence being greater among perſons of 


the middle rank, and the barons of the ſecond order, 


than among thoſe of the firſt claſs, he reſolved, with a 


view of ſecuring the permanency of his power, to gra- 


Hf 


 tify his inferior friends by ſummoning a certain num- 
ber of them to the national council. He therefore 
iſſued writs, in the name of his royal priſoner, com- 
i manding the ſheriffs to return two knights of each ſhire 


to parliament; and, to augment the importance of the 


cities and boroughs, he ordered the principal of thoſe © 


corporations to ſend reſpectively two citizens and two 


burgeſſes, to repreſent their ſeveral communities in the 
e ne of, the wean? „But, inſtead of ſum- 
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-, that he would oppoſe any foreign force which 
might be brought into the kingdom, and would uſe 
his efforts for procuring the full ſubmiſſion of the lords 


15 ſtrictly to the convention; for, inſtead of reſtoring che 


| ethevipoints of conſtitutional hiſtory in a ſeparate chapter, at the cloſe 


is impriſonment very unpleaſing to the public, the 


| ſteps for diminiſhing the odium of his detention. In 


did his father, with a ſtrong eſcort of ſoldiers, who 


| fraudulent behaviour was little calculated to augment 
the credit of Leiceſter's character in the eyes of the 
| public though, when he felt the ruinous conſequences = 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
moning the nobles fin gly, according to the injure > 
tions of Magna Charta, he ſent writs to only five 
earls, eighteen barons, and eleven biſhops ; though he : 
ſupplied this deficiency by convoking ixty-four __ 
thirty-ſcven priors, and five deans *. 

The popularity of prince Edward having n | 


clamors of the people induced Leiceſter to take ſome 


the parliament now aſſembled, he permitted a decree + 
to be made for the releaſe of the prince; but exacted, 
in return for that favor, the ſurtender of his eaſtles 
for a certain number of years, and obliged him to pro- 


of the Marches to the preſent government. The agres- 
ment being f fi gned, Edward was declared free; but 
Montfort's ſuſpicions would not ſuffer him to adhere 


prince to complete liberty, he ſurrounded him, as he 


had peremptory orders to prevent his eſcape. This 


of the diminution of the rigor of Edward's confine- - 
ment, he probably lamented that he had not more 
completely violated the compact, or that he had 


Hare of the legiſlature; but, — e-trAt of this an 
of the preſent volume, it is unneceſſary to diſcuſs, in this place, a 
T 
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paid the leaſt attention to the popular wiſhes | in the AD. 


Pg favor. | 
In the fame ſeſſion of ene Montfort endes 


voured to crufh the chief rivals of his power. Hei im- 5 


peached the earl of Derby, who had been one of his 
moſt zealous partifans, of treaſonable acts; 3 and chat 
nobleman was immediately committed to the "Tower. 
Apprehenſive of the ſame fate, ſome other nobles fled 
from the court; and the earl of Gloceſter, aware of 
his being obnoxious to the domineering Leiceſter, re- 
tired to his province, and bog ng to ftand on his 
ene 
Dreading the eſtects of Gloceſter's i intrigues, Mont- 
fort reſolved to attack him without delay. Having | 
proclaimed him and his adherents traitors, he marched 
to the weſtward, attended by the king and the prince. 
When he had approached the neighbourhood of the 
enemy, Gilbert amuſed him with propoſals of accom- 
modation, that he might have an opportunity of pro- 
curing the eſcape of Edward, with whom he had com- 
menced a ſecret negotiation. While Montfort and his 
army were encamped at Hereford, the prince, being 


permitted to make a ſhort excurſion with his keepers, . 


propoſed running-matches between them with; 2 view 


of fatiguing their horſes; then ſuddenly aſcending a 


courſer- of remarkable ſwiftneſs, which had been re- 
ſerved for- the occaſion, he rode off with ſuch ſpeed, 


that his aſtoniſhed guards were unable to overtake him; 


and being ſoon received by Roger de Mortimer, whom 
Gloceſter had ſtationed in a neighbouring wood with a 
party of horſe, he W the caſtle of Wigmore 


| in ſafety *. . 
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Inexpreſſible was the joy which diffuſed ſelf among 
all the friends of the king, when they learned the 


_ eſcape of a prince whoſe military accotnpliſhments and 
Political ſagacity had rendered him the animating ſpirit 


of the cauſe which he eſpouſed. The earl of Gloceſter 


engaged to aſſiſt him with all his power in the re- 
eſtabliſhment of Henry, on his ſwearing that he would 
| perſuade that monarch to re-commence his govern- 


ment in a more conſtitutional manner, to aboliſh all 


unjuſt laws, and exclude foreigners from his council, 
and from all poſts of dignity and emolument. All the 


1 vaſſals of the earl of Gloceſter, and of the lords of the 


marches, immediately ranged themſelves under the 
Prince's ſtandard ; and many loyal warriors fror\-vari- 
ous parts of the kingdom flocked to the fame enſign. 
Edward was alſo reinforced by the earls of Pembroke 
and Warrenne, who had returned from the continent 
with a body of troops. At the head of a numerous 
and gallant army, the prince advanced to Worceſter, 
where he received the 1 * of ei in- 


habitants. AO f | 
The earl of- Leiceſter, 1 5 the prince's ohne, was 
reported to him, imagined that his intention was to 


. emigrate to the continent; but he was quickly con- 
vinced of his error, and derived no ſmall degree of un- 
eaſineſs from the intelligence which his ſcouts brought 

of the great reſort of the provincials to the banners of 


the heir of the crown. He found himſelf environed by 


his enemies, who had taken every precaution for in- 


tercepting his retreat; he was alarmed at the ſupe- 
riority of their numbers, and at the alacrity with which 


the preſence of ſo popular a leader inſpited them; he 
foreſa the effects of the returning tide of loyalty, and 
5 began to feel che ſenſations of Wen, ben he had 


Po | ©, recovered 
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| Heorfihlhl from his iſt chitatiot, he ſurnmbied all the 

© yaſlals of the crown to attend their foverCign i in arms, 

that they might protect him againſt the attempts of re. 
bels and traitors, among whom the prince Was includ- 


ed in the proclamations Orders were likewiſe ſent, in 
the king's name, for the excommunication of Edward 


and his adherents, as enemies of the ſtate. Regardleſs 
of theſe cenſures, the prince marclied to Gloceſter 5 3 


and though the fortifications had been lately ſtrength⸗ 
ene with additional works by Montfort, "fe took the 
town on the ſecond day, and the caſtle in a fortnight. 


He then directed his conrfe towards Hereford, in the 
hope of ſurpriſing his great adverſary; but Leiceſter 
had quitted that county, ind had entered the adjoin- 


ing ſhire of Monmouth; while Llewellyn, whoſe aid 


he had procured by a variety of grants, ravaged the 
eſtates of Montfort's enemies in Glamorganſhire, and . 


ſent a corps of auxiliaries to join that nobleman. Hay- 
ing razed the caſtle of Monmouth, Leiceſter repaired to 
Newport, with an intention of embarking for Briſtol; 


but he was diſappointed in his expectations by the de- 

feat of a ſquadron of tranſports which his partiſans at 
Briſtol had ſent down the Avon for the tranſportation 
of his army from Newport. At the ſame time, he was 


fo harafſed by prince Edward, who had followed him 
to his preſent ſtation, that he retired by night to the 


weſtward, and, making a circuit to avoid the . 


returned to Hereford ?. 
That he might oppoſe the prince with effect, he had 


fent directions to his ſecond ſon Simon, to bring to him 
all the troops he could muſter. In obedience to his 
father's commands, Simon haſtened from . Pevenſey, 
which he had been long beſieging in vain, to London, 
where he n augmented the number of his fol- 


Pe 
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| lowers ; and then proceeded towards the 'Severn, to 
open for the earl the paſſage of that river; but his 
progreſs was ſtopped at Kenilworth by the vigilance 
and activity of prinee Edward, who, meeting with 


| little reſiſtance from an army which he found immerſed 


in ſleep, took the greater part of the enemy priſoners, 


: their leader himſelf eſcaping with difficulty into the 
caſtle, attended by a ſmall party . Unwilling to loſe 
time in beſieging a ſtrong fortreſs, the prince reſolved 


to. improve his advantage by an attack of the earl of 


Leiceſter himſelf, who, taking the opportunity of Ed- 


ward's abſence, had crofled the Severn in boats, and 
had proceeded to Eveſham, in expectation of the 
ſpeedy junction of his ſon's forces. Edward had di- 
vided his army into three bodies; one commanded, by 
himſelf, another by the earl of Gloceſter, and the third 
by Roger de Mortimer. 'To.impreſs Þ Montfort with an 
idea that his ſon was approaching, the prince erected 
the banners which he had taken from young Simon's 
ers, and deceived for a ſhort time the ſcouts em- 
ployed by the earl. When he had perceived his error, 
and obſeryed the great ſtrength and admirable diſpoſi- 
tion of the prince's army, he was extremely diſcou- 
raged, and exclaimed, in the ſpirit of deſpondence, 
God have mercy on our ſouls; for our hodies are at 
che diſpoſal of our enemies!” As he had always affected 


2 regard for religion, he ordered his ſoldiers to Luppli- 


cate, by deyout exerciſes, the favor of the Omnipo- 


tent; then animating to an intrepid reſiſtance. all who 
.. were prepared to die for the laws of their country and 


in the cauſe of juſtice, and permitting. thoſe who enter- 


_ rained. contrary ſentiments to retire from. a conflict | 
which they were unfit to maintain, he advanced with. 
2 troops againſt the enemy. His Cambrian uin; 
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nes, untrcuſtomed to regularity of war, turned cel . B. 


backs at the firſt onſet; and many of theſe dejected 


| fugitives were drowned in their confuſed attemipts to ; 
| Paſs the Avon. Though Leiceſter arid his principal 


friends fought with heroic intrepidity, they were in- 


capable of preventing the miſeries of diſcomfiture. 
Overpowered: by numbers, the earl himſelf was ſlain. - 


in the heat of the engagement, with his eldeſt ſon 


Henry, Hugh le Deſpenſer, (the chief juſticiary), a 
William de Mandeville, John de Beauchamp, and 
other barons of his party . His ſon Guy, John Fitz- 
John, John de Veſci, Nicholas de Segrave, and. other” 


perſons of eminence, were taken priſoners. The king 


had been compelled' by Montfort to place himſelf in 


the front of the battle and, as his armour did not 
diſtinguiſh his rank, he was on the point of being ſa- 
crificed, when he called out to his antagoniſt,” * I am 
Henry of Wincheſter, your king; do not take away 
« my life.“ His words diſarmed the fury of the 


ſoldier; and prince Edward, haſtening to the ſcene 
of his father's danger, committed him to the care of a 


guard, Who bore him away from the perils of the 
field . The loſs was very conſiderable on the fide of 
Leiceſter 3 but very few were ſlain on the part of Ed- 


ward. The body of the earl was ſcandaloufly muti- 


lated by the brutality of the inferior ſoldiers ; and his 
head, being fixed on 2 ſpear, was carried in triumph 
to Wigmore; but the king ordered his ocher remains 
to be interred in the abbey of Eveſham. Such was the 


fate of the celebrated earl of Leiceſter, whoſe abilities 
were great, whoſe ambition was ſtill greater, and 


whoſe ſucceſs in the acquiſition of uncontrolled domi- 


nion over a kingdom to which he was by birth an alien, 
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A. p. rendered him the moſt extraordinary man of the ages, 
He was ' renowned for his courage and military talents 
ES he was ' diſtinguiſhed by his dexterity, i in the manage; 

ment of affairs, if not by a profundity of politic a. 
wiſdom ; z and though ſome parts of his adminiſtration 
deſerve our cenſure, particularly his diſcouragement c of 
commerce, we are perhaps indebted to him for the pars, | 
ey importance c 0 the commons. It can hardly 
be denied, however, that he exhibited repeated traits of 
an inſolent,, arbitrary, and rapacious diſpoſition ; and 
that his conduct to his ſoyereign, as well as to the prin- 
cipal authors of his own power, was highly. ungrateg 
ful. But, whatever were his faults, he was extremely 
popular among the inferior claſſes, both of clergy and 
laity, who revered his memory as that of a martyr in 
= the cauſe of liberty and Juſtice, 3 | 
The ſucceſs of the battle of Rreſham delivered the | 
bing from the control of 2 bold uſurper, and rereſta: 
liſhed him i in the enjoyment « of his power and prero : 
gatives. His brother was immediately reſtored to li- 
berty, as were likewiſe moſt of the other royaliſts whom 
Leiceſter had detained in confinement. All the royal 
fortreſſes were ſurrendered to Henry by the governors 
to whom the earl had committed them, except thoſe of 
Dover and Kenilworth. "The cities and boroughs which 
| had eſpouſed the cauſe of the rebels, were mulcted 
dt the king's pleaſure. The ounteſs of Leiceſter, 
Posch the ſiſter of Henry, was baniſhed from the 
- xealm as an accomplice i in the deſigns of her late huſ- 
band, The eſtates of the revolters were confiſcated, 
with the conſent of parliament ; - but ſuch as C ould 
. prove that they had joined Montfort through fear, 
were afterwards reſtored to their poſſeſſions *3 , and 
moderate compoſitions were accepted from many of 
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a other offenders, in lieu of a cotnplces* forfeiture. 4 
No lives were facrificed to the rigor of juſtice ; and 
the king's victory over a rebellious faction was unat- 
tended'with thoſe, acts of vindictive cruelty which have 
occaſionally, in more poliſhed' times, Gone rn the | 
ans. of loyalty over ſedition. 1 

As the metropolis had been the grand ſupport of the 
rebellion, it became neceffary to puniſh ſome of the 
principal delinquents of that city, particularly Thomas 
Fitz-Thomas, the turbulent mayor, who is ſaid to have 

marked out forty of the moſt loyal citizens for deſtruc- 
tion, and to have been deterred from the execution 
of thay infamous ſcheme by the news of the defeat and 
death of his patron at Eveſham. It was propoſed by 
| ſome of the rebels, that they ſhould endeavour to de- 
fend the capital againſt the royal arms; but the more 
prudent part of the citizens recommended ſubmiſſion 
as preferable to reſiſtance; and it was at length agreed, 
that the mayor and many of the' chief members of the 
corporation: ſhould be ſent to the king to implore his 
clemency. Enraged at the diſaffection of the citizens, 
he ordered the deputies to be thrown into priſon; but 
he ſoon after releaſed them all, except Fitz-Thomas and 
four of his moſt ſeditious accomplices; and even theſe 
recovered their liberty i in a ſhort time, on the payment 
of a conſiderable fing. Sixty other citizens, who had 
been concerned in maſſacres and depredations '*, were 
puniſhed with a confiſcation of their property; and a 
fine was impoſed on the city, to the amount of 20,000 
marks. It's liberties and privileges, which had been 
annulled by parliament, were then . Ys 
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| Jews were firſt robbed, and then maſſacred, by the infurgents * Ra 
don; and the earl himſelf is aid to 8 received a ſhare 1 the e 1 
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EY The importance of the caſtie of Dover gave the king 
k ſtrongdekire of recovering it from the poſſeſſion of the | 
. rebels ; and an opportunity ſoon occurred for the eaſy 
capture of a fortreſs which, by it's uncommon ſtrength 
and abundance of ſupplies, might have ſuſtained. 
Jong ſiege. Fourteen royaliſts, confined in this caſtle, 
found means, by the connivance af two of the guards, 
c ſeiſe the great tower, and defend. it againſt. the ef · 
85 forts of the arriſon, Prince Edward,.appriſed of this 
5 circumſtance; repaired to Dover with great expedi- 
tion, and vigorouſly aſſaulted the caſtle, while his 
friends in the tower concurred in haraſſing the de- 
fendants. Thus attacked in two quarters with unre·- 
mitted fury, the rebels propoſed a. capitulatian, on - / 
| were permitted to retire with their arms. 
Simon de Montfort, though he had readily. vai 
| ed up the king of the Romans after the battle of Eveſ. 
ham, was not inclined to ſubmit to the royal authority. 
He therefore retired to the iſle of Axholm, in Lincoln - 
ſhire, with a body of his father's adherents; and added 
2 to the natural ſtrength of the ſitua · 
Henry commanded his ſon to reduce this neſt 
of of ditions and Edward's {kill and vigilance at length 
_ enforced. the ſurrender of Simon and his comrades, 
© who. gave hoſtages for their acceptance of ſueh an 
award as the prince, and the king of the Romans, 
ſhould ,pronounce, | Theſe arbiters, decreed (and the 
liament confirmed their decree), that Simon ſhould 
deliver the caſtle of Kenilworth to the king, and ſhould 
evacuate the realm, but ſhould receive, during his ex- 
8 le, an annuity of 400 pounds out of the revenues of 
5 the earldom of Leiceſter, on condition of his giving 
ſecurity, before his departure, that he would abſtain 
" 227 or executing, in his ne 6 
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kingdom of England After paſſing ſorne time ut FO 


eourt; Birr privately retired to Winchelſea, and 
joined the ſvamen of the Cinqqus- ports, who, boring 
the convulſions:of the realm, hid infeſted the channel 
with conſtant pirgcies.' When he had relie ved lis nee 
eoſſities with a tempbrary Participation of their Polls, 
WH he repaited to the continent. The garriſon of Ken. 
worth diſelaimed his agreement för the: furrerider. of 
that fortreſs, and reſolved to make à vigorous defence: 
The occupants of this ſtrong caſtle were fo numerous 
and warlike, that it was found impractieable ta reduces 
them exceptby famine, A blockade was therefore formed 


around it" and to accelerate the fubmiſſion of the re · 


bels in this as well as in other parts of the kingdom, 2 
council was convoked in the neighbourhood of Keniks 
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worth, in which it was decreed, that die forfeited ef- 5 


engaging to pay to che bing the income of one feat 
or of a longer period, not exceeding five years, e 

in caſes of extraordinary guilt. The malcoritents of 
Kenilworth” refuſed to accept theſe conditions, and 
continued in à poſture of defence, till the attacks of 
famine rendered ſubmiſſion neceffary for reſerva 
tion of life. The terms granted to ther purported th 
they ſhould retire unmoleſted, ern one arms nl 
horſes, and all their effects ; 

During the fiege'of this caſtle, Adam de Gourdon, 
one of the braveſt men of che age, haraſſed the ebun- 
ties of Hants, Berks, and Surry, with his depreda« 


tions; and, as he had been a ſtrenuous adherent of 
Leiceſter, he particularly directed his hoſtilities again. 
N A nan their loyalty in thi late com. 
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A. D. ' motions. The heir apparent, who had ſignaliſed his 
9% courage in the ſuppreſſion of the piratical practices of 
5 the Cinque-ports, advanced with a body of forces 
againſt Gourdon, whom he met in a wood near Alton. 
Animated with the deſire of gaining a perſonal victory 
over a warrior of ſo high a reputation, Edward engaged 
' this licentious rebel in ſingle combat, which the valor 
and dexterity of the parties rendered long doubtful. 
After a gallant conflict, equally honorable to each of 
the combatants, the prince, charmed with the military 
merit of Gourdon, offered him his life, Uberty, and 

fortune, as the price of his ſubmiſſion. The knight 
readily acquieſced ; and having delivered up his ſword 

to. Edward, received from the . the pardon of his 
rebellion, and diſti * by quis 


Robert earl b 3 
a original partiſans. of the Leiceſtrian faction, but had 
been afterwards impriſoned by the jealouſy of Mont- 
fort, had been releaſed and parqoned by the king; but, 
far from being grateful for this. clemency, he again 
embarked in rebellious ſchemes, and attacked the 
friends of the government in the northern and midland 
counties. He had not long renewed his revolt, when 
he was encountered at Cheſterfield by the king's ne- 
phew Henry, wha defeated him with great ſlaughter, 


5 CO and took bim priſoner **. The earl was confined at 


- Windſor z but he was at length permitted to compound 
for his guilt by giving wp. the rent t of his eltate for n 5 


Jears. 
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9 85 compoſed. The enormities of rapine, which many 
Who were not dilaffedted to the ſovereign were en- 
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7 1 by the continuance of the rebellion to ** 
nrevailed in various quarters. . The remaining ſtrength: - 


A.D> . 


"of the revolters lay in the iſle of Ely, whence they made 


predatory, excurſions over the ſhires of Lincoln, Nor- 


folk, and Suffolk. To concert the beſt means for re- 


| | ducing them to obedience, - the king aſſembl ed 4 parlia- Fe 


ment at Bury; and it was reſolved that the iſle ſhould. 


be vigorouſly attacked both by land and water. Henry 


proceeded to Cambridge with a great army; but he 
made no progreſs in quelling the rebels of Ely; and a 


fleet which he had ordered to n them met with 
the-ſame ill ſucceſs **. 


While the king was thus « ap an We 


commotion arofe from the diſcontent of the earl of 
Gloceſter. This nobleman was bold and enterpriſing, 
but haughty and impatient, Conceiving that prince 
Edward had not ſtrictly executed thoſe ſtipulations to 
which he had bound himſelf after his eſcape from the 
hands of Leiceſter, he repented of the ſervices which 


he had performed towards the reſtoration of the kings 


power, and wiſhed far an opportunity of renewing the 


proviſions of Oxford; a point which his father, with. 


| his dying breath, had conjured him never to relinquiſh. 


He was alſo diſpleaſed at the treatment which the re- 


bels had received, and endeavoured, without ſucceſs, 


to prevail on the king to reſtore them to the full poſ- : 


ſeſſion of their eſtates. His diſguſt prompted him to 
_ abſent himſelf from the parliament of Bury; and while 
Henry loitered with his army in the vicinity of Cam- 


bridge, the earl aſſembled his vaſſals, and marched w , 


the metropolis, where he and his followers were ad- 


mitted with little difficulty, A body of rebels front 


the iſle of Ely, as well as other parties of malcontents, _ 


we! introduced within the walls by his Iinfluenge ; f and 5 


21. Chron. 8 p. 23 


che 
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AD the diſorders which had taken place in che city under 
" the auſpices of the late earl of Leiceſter, were now re-. 
newed, though in an inferior degree. The inſurgents 


demanded the ſurrender of the Tower from the pope's 
Jegate, who” had retired into that fortreſs: but, in- 
_ Read of complying with the inſolent requiſition; he ex- 
_ communicated all diſturbers of the peace, and 1 
Ae date, of the city to an interd ict 
Frince Edward having returned from a — 
* which he had undertaken apairiſt fome re- 
bels in the north, joined his father with a numerous 
army; and the two princes then haſtened to London 
to eruſh the revolt of the earl of Glocgſter. The mal- 
Eontents' having formed the ſiege of the Tower, tlie 
legate animated the garriſon to a brave reſiſtance, till 
the arrival of the king, who enabled Him to leave the 
fortreſs with ſafety, and at the ſame time threw in a 
reinforcement, The royal army now encamped at 
Stratford; and it's great ſuperierity of fill and num - 
bers ſtruck terror into the rebels, - who began ta be de- 
Grous-of peace. The king of the Romans, and many 
of the nobles, offered themſelves as mediators on this 
detaſion; and it was agreed, after much negotiation, 
that the city ſhould be ſurrendered to the king; that 
the earl of Gloceſter and his followers, as well as the 
Londoners who bad abetted him, ſhould be indulged 
vith the royal pardon; and that he ſhould give a bond 
for 19,000 marks, equa he ſhould again 
erect the ſtandard of rebellion**. On the coneluſion of 
— Gin ponrantions the king bd London in triumph, 
3 e eee ee 
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Edward. n. now. directed all his attention to the 1 
preſſion. of the commotions of EI. Having gained 
over Nicholas de Segrave, and procured; the aſſiſtance 
of the inhabitants bordering on the iſle, he found means 
to paſs into it with an army, and ſo intimidated the 
rebels by his ſudden, appearance, and his menaces of 
n execution, that they buena without a 


* 


blow and were indulged with life and liberty on July 25. 


paying duch a portion a their rents A bes: king ſhould © 
think proper to exact. 

Thus were the remains of che 8 oxtivanith. - 
ed, in a manner that reflected much credit on the war- 


like abilities, the policy, and the judgment, of prince 


Edward. There was now. an opportunity of taking 
vengeance on Llewellyn for his adherence to the earl 
of Leiceſter. The king therefore conducted an army 
to Shrewſbury, that he might chaſtiſe a prince who 
had ſo frequently infeſted the marches. with ſlau 
and depredation. Llewellyn, alarmed at the magni: 
tude of the roxal hoſt, adopted the reſolution of ſub- 
miſſion; and, by the mediation of the legate, a treaty 
Was concluded between him and Henry, on the fol- 
lowing terms: that reſtitution of lands ſhould be 
made on both ſides ; that Llewellyn ſhould retain the 
title of prince of Wales, with the homage and ſealty of 
all the nobles of the principality that the prince ſhould, 
hold his territories by the like feudal ſubjection to 
Henry; and that he ſhould pay 25,090, Mae to . 
latter for this accommodation. | 

, To conciliate the favor of the- Tele. and, their 


„ — — 


8 king, many ſtatutes v were : enacted ir in a dee con- 
vened at Marlborough, ſome of which correſponded 
wick what had been before. promulgated by the twenty. 
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ate at or ixntians. 


four reformers of the ſtate. The regulations of this 
1 were calculated for repreſſing the tyranny 


_ exerciſed by the barons over their vaſſals, and for re- 


- Heving, in other reſpects, the . ſituation of, the 
| pubic 
The king having been reduced to ſuch a ſtate of ex- 


igency during the civil war, as to pawn the plate and | 


jewels of Weſtminſter-abbey for his immediate relief, 
the pope {Clement IV.) now granted him a tenth part 
of all eccleſiaſtical revenues throughout England for 


three years. This grant was not wholly diſintereſted 


on the part of the pontiff, as he demanded and receiy- 
ed, out of the ſupplies thus raiſed, the arrears of the 
' tribute to which the late king had ſubjected his domi- 
nions Notwithſtanding this impoſt on the clergy, 
they were alſo obliged to contribute a twentieth part of 
their revenues about the ſame time, for obviating the 


- difficulties of thoſe who were unable to redeem their 


forfeited eſtates by the payment of ſuch ſums as the 


government required by way of compoſition *7, This 
was a popular meaſure, which effectually allayed the 
Aiſcontents of thoſe who had ſubmitted, and removed 
the apprehenſions of a return of the public diſtrac- 


Perceiving that the tranquillity of England was com- 


pletely reſtored, Othobon, the papal legate, recom- 


mended a raſa to all who were inſpired with the 

thirſt of military glory, and with the hopes of eternal 
ſalvation. In a parliament at Northampton, he obtain- 
ed the concurrence of Edward in this romantic ſcheme, 
to which that prince was impelled by his love of en- 


i terpriſe, and by the perſuaſions of the king of France, 


who, not deterred by the misfortunes of his former 
9 to the Eaſt, had determined to n in 


26. Chron, Wikes, p. u. 3% 1 5 86 


HE N A * 2 


: _ ut the inifidels. Edward's aſfuragtion of ; 


the croſs propagated the ſame ſpirit among his coun- 
trymen- His brother Edmund, his couſin Henry, the 
carls of ' Gloceſter, Pembroke, and WY .and a 


| conſiderable number of inferior perſons **, enliſted 


themfelves in a ſervice which was ſtill deemed highly 
- meritorious, though it did not excite ſo extraordinary 
a degree of frantic zeal as the firſt of theſe expeditions 
had produced. 

Though the earl af Gloceſter had ken the RE” 
he was afterwards defirous of avoiding the execution 


= that engagement; z 2 circumſtance which alarmed 
prince Edward, who was unwilling to leave the king- 


dm expoſed to the turbulent ambition of that power- 
ful nobleman. He therefore reſolved to uſe his efforts 


either for procuring the earl's actual participation 


A. D. 


in the enterpriſe, or for making ſuch terms with 


him as might diminiſh his opportunities of diſturbing - 


the peace of the realm. Gloceſter was piqued at 
the prince's jealouſy; but he conſented to ſubmit 
to the award of the king of the Romans, who de- 
ereed, that he ſhould adhere to his vow for embark- 
ing in the. cruſade, unleſs he ſhould be prevented by 
illneſs or ſome other reaſonable cauſe ; that he ſhould 
enter into a bond of 20,000 marks, for not exciting 


1270. 


any commotions in England, whether he ſhould under- ; 


take the propoſed voyage or not; and that two of his 


principal caſtles ſhould be detaiged in the hands of per- 3 


ſons named by the royal arbiter, till intelligence ſhould 


have arrived of his appearance in the Mediterranean. 


This award was confirmed by parliament; and Ed- 


ward, being thus releaſed from his anxiety, haſtened 


| his . for the holy war. He had . 1 
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his equipment; and a twentieth of the moveables ot 


the laity e been exacted for the relief of the 


Oriental Chriſtians, the king n to 0 ſon * 


bende; of this impoſt ve n 6 
Having taken meaſures for the an of Ms ſuc- 


eoſkon, and for the arrangement of the regency-in caſe 
of his father's dying in his abſence, Edward ſet fail 


from England, with a gallant train of adventurers. 


The departure of this able prince gave reins to the ſpi- 


rit of turbulence and rapine, which the irreſolute Hen- 
ry was unable to repreſs. The nobility tyranniſed over 
the provincials in their neighbourhood ; they evaded 
the laws with impunity z tribes of banditti, in various 
quarters of the kingdom, affailed the peaceful inhabi · 


tants ; and the metropolis exhibited thoſe ſcenes of 
diſorder which had frequently, on former occaſions, 


difgraced the magiſtracy of that city. A violent tu- 
mult having ariſen at Norwich between the monks and 


the citizens, and great outrages having been commit - 
ted by the latter, Henry repaired thither, with two 


| itinerant judges; and, when a regular cogniſance had 


been taken of the facts, thirty perſons were convicted 
and executed. In his return from this excurſion, he 
was ſeiſed with an indiſpoſition at Bury; z and being 


-  ronveyed to Weſtminſter, he lingered for ſome weeks, 
Nov. 16 and then expired, after a 1 19 of B 288 and 


a «life of ſixty-five . 


25 Chron Wikes. 3 Fad. 
vol. i i. Ann. Waverl. p. 226. 
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«2 This prince was born at Wincheſter, and interred: in the abbey | 


' of Weſtminer. Beſides his ſons-Edward and Edmund, who ſyrvived 


him, he had four others, who died in their infancy, His daughters 
Were Margaret, wife of Alexander III. king of Scotland; Beatrix, 
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Nature. - and his perſon was not defective i in regularity 
of proportion. His character was not of that {trikit 
kind which would give room for à forcible delineation 1 
it's general features being weak and infipid, His ca- 
. pacity was not altogether deſpicable; ; but it ſeems to 
| have been little improved by ſtudy or reflexion. His 
| pliability of temper was his principal weakneſs; and 
this he poſſeſſed in ſo remarkable a degree, that he 
was, in general, a mere machine actuated by the im- 
| pulſe of the reigning favorites. His want of mental 
vigor expoſed him to the arts of the deſigning, and the 


ſnares of flatterers, who bent his will to f uch meaſures 


| as ſuited their ambition, policy, avidity, OT. reſentment, 


His ſubjection to the miniſter of the day produced fre- 
quent ſpecimens of inconſiſtency, and gave riſe to the 
varied hues of an irregular government, and the motley | 


forms of diſcordant plans. The timidity and indolence of 


| his nature, concurring with his weakneſs of judgment; 
diſpoſed him to adopt, with little conſideration, the dif- 
ferent meaſures which his counſellors enforced; whe - 
ther conſonant with law and juſtice, or diametrically op- 
polite to thoſe principles: not that he was naturally ſe- 


vere or deſpotic, or regardleſs of the welfare of his people; 


but he was deſtitute of that ſtrength of intellect which 


would have both prompted and enabled him to judge 


for himſelf in difficult ſituations, and of that firmneſs 


of mind which would: have reſiſted the artful or inte- 
reſted ſuggeſtions of evil adviſers. As the foreigners 


who flocked to his court were more inſinuating in their 
manners. than the Engliſh nobility, and more cautious 
in diſguiſing under the veil of ſubmiſſion the great in- 
fluence which they obtained over his mind, they were 


more the 875 of his gar 1 2 and 1520 
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de plans ſuggeſted to him, he was as ready to xecall 
| them when ſtimulated by contrary impreſſions. Though 
devoutly attached to religious obſervances, he was not 
conſcientiouſly moral or upright, as he violated, with- 
out ſeruple, the moſt folemn obligations, and the moſt 
a ered compacts. By this inſincerity, he converted the 
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meaſures, and ſeemed not to be conſcious of the 
langer to which their conduct expoſed him from the 


jealouſy and reſentment of his neglected gquntrymen, 
Though ſubject to violent emotions of anger, he was 


quickly pacified; and though eager in the adoption of 


which his natural clemency and moderation 
were calculated to procure him, into diſguſt and 


odium; for he who is not bound by the ſtipulations of 


honor, can never retain the eſteem or the confidence 
ind; and when a ſovereign habitually recedes 
from his plighted faith, his exaſperated ſubjects will be 
gradually encouraged to purſue fuch Reps as may 


WVG 
courſe. 


He was uncommonly liberal . 


prodigal in his expenditure; and though the regular 
* Jmipoſts which he levied were not very exorbitant, bis 


'ariparliamentary extortions were frequent, arid were 


more ſeverely felt by the public, as the court of Rome 
 eo-operated with him in a ſeries of exaQtions. He 


was addicted to feſtivity, and was occafionally hurried 


Into intemperance. He was fond of external ſplendor 
and magnificence;; and (to his honor we record it) he 


vas a generous patron of the liberal arts. As a fa- 
"hey, huſband, and maſter, his conduct was worthy 
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ſerving, that, if he had no great. qualities, he "was a 
not wholly devoid of good Weng that, if he was nt 
eminently virtubus, he was not degraded by any hein- 
ous vice; and chat, on the other hand, whatever 
were his private merits, nature did not qualify] him 
to ſhine dn W. „ 
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| 4 karg returns from the Hi 75 L and raler 5 
55 able poſſe le Fon of the crown.—He commences his- reign 
- with. ſpirit and policy.—The prince of North-Wales 
_ endeavours to Habe off the Engliſh yoke.—The king 
| bon reduces him to ſubmiſſion But be afterwards re- 
. *  "wolts from Edward. —JPales i is finally ſubdued by the 
_ Engliſh; Hand oblig ged to accept the laws Y the con- 

8 . . 5 
4. D WI E Np prince. Edward had failed from his native > 
727 country in purfuit of military fame among the people of 
the Eaſt, he repaired to Gaſcony, to ſettle the affairs of 
A province which his father had aſſigned to him. Having 
FE learned that the king of France, with whom he intend- 
| ed to act in concert, had arrived with his army in Lan- 
guedoc, he prepared to follow that monarch to Aigues- 
Mortes. But, before Edward reached this port, Lewis 
had embarked for Tunis, where he had hardly com- 
menced his campaign when he fell a facrifice to the 
heat of the climate. The death- of this able and · virtu- 
ous prince, whoſe piety procured him. the honor of ca- 
noniſation, was. greatly lamented by his troops, who, 
baving recogniſed” his ſon Philip, ſurnamed the Hardy, 
For their ſovereign, continued the war with ſucceſs 
againſt the Tuniſians. Edward, after touching at 
Tunis, paſſed the winter in Sicily, and then ſailed to 
Paleſtine, where his arrival drove the infidels from the 

fiege of Acra. When he had augmented his force to 
. _ the number of 7000 men, he reduced the city of Na- 
Zareth ; and being attacked by the enemy in his return 
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to Acra, he ſoon put-the «Milan to flight. He after- 


wards engaged a more numerous body, and obtained 
a complete victory, accompanied with copious ſpoils, - - 


Having received a "reinforcement from the ifle of 


W 
as 
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Cyprus, he increaſed his fame by a third defeat of the 


Mohammedans: His exploits ſtruck ſuch terror into 
the breaſt of thoſe enemies of the Chriſtian name, that 


the governor of Jaffa, apprehenſive of danger from the 


proximity of the Engliſh prince, reſolved to employ an 


aſſaſſin for his deſtruction. Under the pretext of a 
negotiation, the emiſſary had ſeveral audiences df Ed- 


ward; and, on one of theſe oecaſions, he wounded 


the prince in the arm with an envenomed dagger. Ed- 
ward immediately puſhed his foot with fuch violence 


againſt the ruffian, as to lay him proftrate 3 then, im- 


proving his advantage, he wreſted the weapon from his 


antagoniſt, and ſtabbed him to the heart. The Prince 8 


wound being regarded as dangerous, he thought proper 
to make his will; but the {kill 'of / an Englith ſurgeon” 


CO the fears of his friends, and ſoon effectet 


his cure. The ſoldan of Babylon, furpriſed at Ed- 


ward's recovery, ſenr an ambaſſy to exculpate himſelf - 
from all concern in the ſcheme of his aſſaſſination, and 


expreſſed a wiſh for a peace with the Chriſtians. TRe 


prince, finding his force too inconſiderable to make any 


great progreſs i in the re- eſtablihment of the Chriſtian 
power in Paleſtine, Hſtened to the propoſitions of the 


ſoldan; and an armiſtice was concluded for ten years, 


ten weeks, and ten days. In his return to England, 
Edward paſſed ſome time in Sicily; and it was during 
his reſidence in that iſland, that he received intel- 
ligence of the deceaſe of his father, as well as of one 


of his own ſons. The loſs of the former giving him 


More ſenſible uneafineſs than that of the latter, the 


I, Chron. Hemingt, li. Ui. cap. 35. —Chron, Wikes, p. 97. 
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nated his-aſtoniſhment at the diſſer 
ence in His ſorrow; 2 an n obſeryation which drew from 
Edward this reply; „The loſs of 2 ſon may be eaſily 
« ſupplied in the ordinary are of be, n ; 
« of a parent is irreparable *. 85 2 

As the king of the Romans e ee had 
1 the care of his Engliſh intereſts, had quitted, 
the world before his royal brother, and that prince's: 
ſon Henry was alſo. dead, (having been murdered in 


 ttaly by Simon and Guy, ſons of the late earl of Lei- 


ceſter), Edward began to apprehend. that his abſence 

from England might impede the peaceable recognition 
of his title; but his high reputation as a warrior and a. 
ſtateſman, and the great popularity of his perſon, pre- 
vented any attempts to his prejudice. Walter arch- 
biſhop of York, and three other perſons of rank hom 
he had appointed guardians of his eſtates, gave direc- 
tions for the pr n of king Edward. Before. tho 
funeral of the late monarch,the earlof Gloceſter, unwill= 
ing to recede from his engagements for not diſturbing 
the peace of the realm, voluntarily took an oath, in an 
* of che rapie nenn that he wophl in 


reign lord. 8 r eee, obſ 
the lords of che council broke. the great cal, and or⸗ i 
dered a new one to be made in the name of Edward, 
which they delivered to Walter de Merton, an eccle- 
fiaſtic of great prudence and diſtinguiſtied loyalty. The 
moſt conſiderable perſons throughout the kingdom 
having ſworn allegiance to the abſent. prince, the na- 
 tional-affairs pro ce ded. g nnr train;of adminiſtra· 


So. | DN 
Being, invited to pay a viſit to Gregory, 4 who, be⸗ ö 


fore his, election to the popedom, had been ane o 
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his companions in the Holy Land, Edward ka 
the offer, and was reccived with great reſpect by the 


pontiff, who gave him a bull for Jevying a tenth of the 


revenues af the Engliſh church for three years. In his 
progreſs through the towns of Italy, he was welcomed 
with” triumphal acclamations; and, on his arrival in 

the confines of Savoy,: he was met by a company of 


Engliſh prelates and barons. Being now iiformed of 


the peaceful ſtate of his dominions; he was: not very, 


deſirous of haſtening his return; and therefore ad- 
vanced ſſo wl through the provinces of France. When 
he had approached Burgundy, the count of Chalons;: 


that he might have an opportunity of aſcertaining the 


veraeityof fame: which had loudly celebrated Edward's 
excellence in the feats of chivalry, propoſed a tourna: 


ment to the illuſtrious ſtranger and his attendant : 


knights, The king of England readily: complied with 


the propoſal; and he and his retinue entered liſts 
witch the count and his Burgundian knights, The 
latter, fincling themſelves in danger of loſing the honor 


of the day, were ſo mortiſied at the ſuperiority:of the 


Engliſhy-that- they converted the mimic combat into 
actual-hoſtilities; and flew ſome of Edward's followers; 


Enraged at this unjuſtifiable conduct, he commanded 
his men te retaliate; and; after a briſſe engagement, 
the Burgundians were put to flight. Edward now 
proceedect to Paris, where he did homage to Philip the 
Hardy for his continental poſſeſſions. The news of a 


commotion in Gaſcony then called him into that pro- 


vince, in which Gaſton de Bearne had endeavoured : to 
excite a rebellion. This turbulent nobleman was taken 
priſoner by the troops of Edward; and that prince re- 


dyced- his forts with great celerity, with the aſſent of 
the Gaſcon court of judicature, till an appeal was 


4 Chron . ub. in cap: 36:—Triv, Ann. p. 241. 
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made by the delinquent to the court of his lord-para« 
mount, the king of France, which was defermined in 


favor of Edward, though ſome years elapſed before 


l 1 Gaſton made ſuch ien as Weed him the re 


ſtitution of his eſtates. | 


— 


In his way to England, the king had a . 


with Guy, ſon of the counteſs of Flanders, on the im- 
portant ſubject of the commerce which had long been 


carried on between that nation and the Engliſh, but 


Wich had received 2 violent check from a miſunder- | 
8 ſtanding between the late king and the Flemiſh ſove- 


reign. That princeſs, being deſirous of accommodat 


ing a diſpute which deprived her ſubjects of a valu- 


able traffic, made overtures to Edward for a new com- 


mercial treaty, which was ſpeedily concluded on ſuch 


terms as were advantageous to the Engliſh monarch 5, 
Edward then crofſed the channel to take poſſeſſion 

8 his kingdom, and was crowned ſoon after his debar- 
kation, with his amiable queen, Eleanor of: Caſtile, 


whoſe affeQtion for him had prompted her to attend 
him in nis cruſade. The great character which he 


bad acquired, gave his ſubjects reaſon to expect a juſt 


and prudent: adminiſtration; and their hopes were not 


altogether fallacious; for their new ſovereign com- 


menced the exerciſe of government with the diſplay of 
judicious policy, and the introduction of laudable re- 


gulations; and though a mixture of ſeverity pervaded 


his conduct, it was conſidered by the ręflecting ob- 


ſerver as rendered e, * the . of his * 
ther's ſway. a 
The revenues of the crown luring n ſuffered 


in the late reign by the neglect of the ſovereign, and 


e peculation which his officers committed with im- 


punity, Edward, with a view of remedying thoſe abu ſes, ; 
4 aun. Fœd. wo. 41. p. 32, 


— 
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ze writs empowering two commillionets in each 
county to aſcertain, by the oaths of twelve legal men, 


the royalties and prerogatives of his crown; to inquire 


who were the perſons that held of him, either. by mi- 
litary ſervice, or in ancient demeſne; to notice the 


condition of the farms enjoyed by the latter, and the 


number of fees poſſeſſed by the former . By the ſame 
writs, he directed an examination of the proceedings 
of ſheriffs, eſcheators, coroners, ' bailiffs, and other of- 

ficers, that all who had acted unjuſtly might be de- 


prived of their employments. This inquiry produced 


aà a conſiderable change in the departments alluded to, 


in which great een: and pe pa "had agg 


yailed. 

To improve the legal gods of his magen and pro- 
vide for the due execution of the laws, Edward con- 
voked a parliament, in which ſuch regulations were 


enacted as do credit to the legiſlative abilities of this 


monarch. His attention to the public welfare was re- 
warded by the grant of a fifteenth of all moveables, to 
be applied to the liquidation of his debts; ; and the 


merchants,” pleaſed with his regard for their intereſts, 


ſubmitted with the greateſt cheerfulneſs to a new im- 
poſt. on wool; leather, and other articles of traffic, 
While the king was occupied in. the arts of peace, 
Llewellyn, prince of North- Wales, gave him great 
offence by his obſtinate refuſal of doing him the uſual 


homage. The attachment of this prince to the earl of 
Leiceſter, had induced him to ſolicit the hand of that 
nobleman's daughter Eleanor; but, when Amaury de 
Montfort was conducting his ſiſter to the Cambrian 


prince, they were intercepted by ſome Engliſh ſhips, 
and brought before Edward, who detained the lady ag 
an attendant on 1 8 and threw her brother into 


6. Rot. in. l | : 


priſon, 
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with all her -xetinue. This demand being. accompa-' 

nied with · others that were diſpleaſing to the king and 
bis parliament, it was reſolved, that none of the prince's 
requeſts, except a ſafe · conduct, ſhould be granted; 


HISTORY /©p ENGLAND. 
* Llewellyn this-aFronts and, when: 


he was again ſumnioned to appear before Edward as 
his vaſſal, he ſigniſied his refuſal of compliance, unleſs: 


and as he continued to decline ſubmiſſion, and ſuffered 


D. 


1 were” made for a vigorous war againſt 
bim. D iſſe ions having occurred between Llewellyn 
and his relatiyes, Edward ſtudiouſly fomented them, 


his ſubjects to commit depredations on the Marches, 
he was: declared” a; rebel by formal ſentence, and 


and gave protection to his brothers David and Noderic, 
whom he had treated with injuſtice and oppreſſion. 
numerous army having attended his fammens, 


| Kira, marched- into North- Wales, with intentions 
of ſmaß conqueſt. To facilitate his ambitious purpoſes, 


he opened roads through the woods for the paſſage of 


his forces, rebuilt the caſtles of Flint and — 


aud took: every precaution for depriving the enemy of 


fupplies of proviſion; : that he might reduce by famine 


thoſe whom he had na opportunity of eneountering in 


general action. A fleet from the Cinque ports had 
been ordered to intercept their maritime convoys; and, 


26, Angleſey had long been al great ſource of ſubſiſtenee 
to the adjacent parts of North Wales, the commanders 
of this ſdquadron landed on that iſſe with a ſtrong body, 


reduced it to r e wht , e 
ene 


| Llewellyn, who' has retined into ay mountainous 


5 par'of Daer 5 found mee, to the 
1 Triv, 1 p. 248. 1 '8. aun. red. vol ti. ron. 
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niſt. His few adherents in South - Wales, had already 


ſubmitted 3, among whom was Rhees ap Meredith, the 
eldeſt. deſcendant. of the ancient princes: of that divi- 
ſion. His texritories- were over-rxun by a formidable 
army, which he was incapable of reſiſting with effect ʒ 
his ſubjects were. debauched from their allegiance to 
him. and he himſelf was cooped up with his remain» 


ing followers in the receſſes of Snowdon, deprived: ff 


all proſpect of 1 relief. His pride being humbled by the 
diſtreſſes of. his. ſituation, he. reſolved to purchaſe ſe⸗ 


curity by a ſubmiſſion, to the powerful invader. The 
terms of accommodation. to which he was obliged to- 


accede,. were not very pleaſing to a prince of an inde. 
pendent ſpirit. It was ſtipulated, that he ſhould pay? 
50,009 pounds to the king of England, by way of ſa- 


tisfaction for damages; that he ſhould cede: to the: 
| king and his heirs, all the country ſituated between the 


river Conway and the county of Cheſter; together with 


ſuch territories as had been lately oonquered by. Ed 


ward, except the iſle of Angleſey, which the king en- 


gaged. to reſtore, in conſideration of the annual pays: 
ment of 1000 marks from Llewellyn; that the prince: | 


ſhould, beſtow, on each of his brothers, n compen»: 
ſation for their bereditary lands; and that he and all his 
nobility, except four, ſhould do homage to the king. 
This treaty was. ratified. without delay by each of the- 


contracting parties; but Edward, not being inclined to 
_ exact a rigid obſervance of every article, remitted the: - 
| payment of the So, ol. as well as of the tribute for: 


Angleſey . He chen returned to London; where he: 


impoſed a ſcutage of forty; ſhillings; for every knights 


fee, on all his military-tenants:who: had not ſerved im 
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vuaſſalage to the king; but his neglect of attending a 
parliament which met at the following Eaſter, d 
him to the ſuſpicions of Edward, who, repairing to 
Worceſter, ſummoned the prince to his court. Llewel- 
lyn made his appearance before his ſovereign lord, and 
ſo eſſectually removed the king's ſuſpicions, that he 
not only reſtored the hoſtages delivered by the prince 
on the concluſion of the late treaty, but preſented to 
him the lady whom he had engaged to eſpouſe, and 
aſſiſted in perſon at the celebration of the nuptials 
The expences of the Welſh expedition, added to the 
Atbis which the king had contracted for the crufade, 
van him to deviſe various expedients for procur- \ 
ing money from his ſubjects; one of which was, an 
order for all his tenants who poſſeſſed an eſtate of 
twenty pounds per amium to come to court, and re- 
ceive the honor of knighthood. But he derived the 
greateſt acceſſions of property from the ſpoils of the 
Jews. This ſect had felt the ſeverity of perſecution 
| ſoon after Edward's return from Aſia; and ſome of 
his new laws had been particularly directed againſt 


theſe obnoxious inſidels. They had been prohibited 


from lending money on uſury; a practice by which 
they had been greatly enriched; and had been inca- 
pacitated from holding any fee or freehold. As the 


 adulteration of the coin had become an alarming evil, 


e ſuſpicions of the people fell on the Jews, as per- 
ſons who. were tlie moſt likely, from their art and in- 
genuity, to be guilty of ſuch a practice. A-general 
ſeiſure of the unfortunate Iſraelites took place through- 
- out the kingdom; and ſpecial: commiſſions were iſſued 
for trying them. Great numbers of them were con- 
i in the different counties; and, in the metro- 


ps | 1. Trip, Ann,—Rym. Ford, ape 
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polis alone, 280 Jews were executed, beũdes a fer 


Chhriſtians who were Fenn to have been concerned in 
the ſame mal- practices The habitations and a pro- 


perty of theſe victims were confiſcated, and ſold for 
the uſe of the king, who promiſed to appropriate half 
of the produce of ſuch ſale to the ſupport of thoſe who 
were willing to exchange Judaiſm for Chriſtianity. 


But this offer did not ſeduce many to a deſertion of 
their ancient tenets; and Edward, pleaſed with the 


accumulation of his wealth, called in all the counter- 


feit ſpecie, and iſſued a new coinage. | 

The king, about this time, acquired an additional 
province on the continent in right of his wife, to 
whom the county of Ponthieu had deyolved by the 
death of her mother *3. He paſſed over to Franee to 
take poſſeſſion of this territory, and fettle ſome diſ- 
puted points with Philip the Hardy, on the ſubject of 
the treaty of ceſſion between their reſpective fathers. 


The French king accommodated affairs to the ſatiſ- 
faction of Edward, who, after receiving the homage 
of the principal inhabitants of Ponthieu, returned to 
England to proſecute thoſe arrangements of internal 


policy which dignify his reign with ſuch luſtre. 


| 1278. % 


Reflecting on the numerous eſtates which the clergx 


had gradually acquired, and which the canons of the | 


church prohibited them from alienating, Edward re- 


ſolved to give a check to the grants or ſales of land to 


any religious bodies, not only becauſe the increaſe of 
the number of fees in the poſſeſſion of the church ele- 
vated to a dangerous height the influence of that part 
of the community, but becauſe the feudal ſervices and 


payments had never been regularly diſcharged by the 


| clerical ie of the fees, or even 5 0 Wen l to- 


1 Matth. Weſt DG Dunſt, —Chxon, una. 
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and who'entrenched themſelves wilin the form- ; 
dable ramparts-of the eccleſiaſtical body. Redreſs, it is 
true, might have been fought in the courts -of law; 
but the arts of the church had proved of ſuch ſervice 


by _ againſt the efforts of the temporal lords, às to defraud 


them, in à great degree; of the feudal profits, and 


diminiſhi the extent of that military defence Which 


the fees would have produce if they had not been 
ſwallowed up in the vortex bf religious accumulation. 
It was now provided by ſtatute, that all transfers of 


land to the church, which ſhould take place without 


_ "the conſent of the king or other chief lords of che fee, 


| ſhould be null and void, and the chief lord ſhould have 


power to enter on the lands fo alienated *% oO 
- This excellent regulation was followed by others, 


which were equally honorable to the ſpirit and 


wiſdom of the king, but which the laws of general 


hiſtory will not permit us to particularife. One of his 
+ Themes, however, was carried to ſuch an extent, that 


the alarm which it produced rendered it expedient to 
deſiſt from it. He employed commiſſioners to ifiquire 


dver the whole kingdom, by what warrant or title 


quo warrants) the 8 enjoyed their eſtates, 
chat ſuch as could not exhibit a valid claim to lands 
which they poſſeſſed might Ader reſtore them to the 
king, or to the other individuals whoſe rights they had 
invaded, (for, in the diſorders of the two laft reigns, 
various encroachments of this kind had been made), 
or might be obliged to ſubmit to a pecuniary compoſi- 


f ym 


14. Ann. Waverl. _—Statates at Large, —This act is known by the 
appellation of the Statute of Mortmain, as it reſtrained the praftite of. 
putting lands into a fate in which they were of little benefit to the 
public, and from which they could not be alienated : hence the lands 


of the church were ſaid vo be in dend hund, n. 
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quired to produce his title to the eſtates which he held, 


he drew his ſword, affirming that his anceſtor; who 


had aſſiſted William the Baſtard in · the conqueſt of 
England, had procured by the ſword his eſtates in this 


kingdom, and that his ſucceſſor was determined to 
maintain himſelf in the continued poſſeſſion of them 
by the ſame weapon. The king was ſtruck with the 
boldneſs of theſe temarks; he ſuſpected that many 


others of the nobility would be equally reſolute; and 


the inquifition which he had commenced, particularly 
as he apprehended a revolt in Wales, n 
for diſcontinuing the buſineſs. | 


Llewellyn had never ſubmitted with cordiality' to he 
Engliſh yoke z and he refolved to make another attempt 


for the removal of a dependence which he regarded 


as a diſgrace to his principality. But perhaps his con- 


 viſtion of the ſuperior power of Edward would have 
checked his deſire of liberty, had not ſuch cauſes of 
_ reſentment occurred, as exaſperated the majority of 

his ſubjects into a furious ſpirit of reſiſtance. The \ 


lords of the Marches behaved with infolence to 


the Welſh, and connived at the wrongs offered to 


them by che Engliſh coloniſts ; and though Llewellyn 


himſelf ſent 2 remonſtrance to Edward, complaining | 
of the oppreſſive conduct of the Engliſh juſticiaries 
| and other officers towards his people, and enumerat- 


ing a variety of grievances, (ſome of which, however, 
avere frivolous and.ill-founded), the king paid no re- 


| gard to his allegations; David, the next brother of 


Llewellyn, though he had been favored by Edward 
* me valuable grants, had conceived a pet at 
IF. _=m Waverl. p. 233. 


* 


the 
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den 512 4 che commilicners)had made ſome 7055 A. 14 
greſs in this inquiry, John de Warrenne, eatl of Surry, 
appeared before them on their citation; and being re- 
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Ad. the king's ſuppoſed encouragement of the-tyrariny of. 

his ſubjects towards their Cambrian neighbours" and 
0 the inſtigations of the principal nobles of Wales 
operated ſo effectually on his paſſions, that he joined 

in a grand confederacy againſt the Engliſh' monarch, . 
_ Having exacted an oath from Llewellyn, importing 
that he would never make peace with Edward till full 
ſatisfaction had been obtained for the injuries offered 

: to the Welſh, David commenced a revolt by aſſaulting | | 
A. P. dhe caſtle of Hawarden in Flintſhire, belonging to 

_ Roger de Clifford, whom he wounded and took pri- 

ſoner. Animated with this petty. ſucceſs, the Welſh : 

roſe in various quarters, and ravaged the marches with | 
all the fury of revenge. Llewellyn and his brother t 
then beſieged the. ſtrong fortreſſes of Rhudlan and 
Flint, * the LOG” had eretted before 185 laſt 
peace ; 

„ inlurreclion of che Welſh gave Edward 1 no 1 
uncaſimeſs, as he was confident of the ſuperiority of the 
Engliſh over that people in power and reſources, and 

deſirous of an opportunity of accompliſhing the com- 
plete reduction of the whole principality, and finally 
uniting it, in point of government and juriſdiction, to 
the kingdom of England. He was celebrating the 
Paſchal feſtival at the Deviſes when he received intel - 
hgence of the revolt; and the firſt ſtep which he took 
in conſequence of the information was to deſire his two 
archbiſhops to fulminate the cenſures of the church 
againſt Llewellyn and all his adherents. He then ſent 

a body of forces to the relief of the beſieged caſtles, and 

fixed the Whitſunday following for the rendezvous of 
his military tenants at Worceſter. A very conſider- 
able army being aſſembled under his banners, he 0 

marched to Cheſter, and entering 1 the county of Flin 6 g 
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_ inveſted e caſtle. The news of his n e e D, 


Llewellyn from the walls of Rhudlan to the retreats of 
Snowdon, where he was viſited by the archbiſhop . 
Canterbury, who endeavoured to incline him to pacific 


meaſures. But the terms propoſed by the mediator 
were far from being ſo favorable as the prince wiſhed,. 
and were therefore rejected by him and his nobles; 
while others which he ſubſtituted in lieu aye them were 


equally diſpleaſing to Edward. 


Al proſpect of peace having yaniſhed, ah war was 
carried on with great animoſity ; and bloody ſkirmiſhes 
happened between detached parties, In the mean time, 
ſome troops landed in Angleſey from an Engliſh fleet, 
and received the ſubmiſſions of the chief inhabitants. 


A bridge being-formed, by the king's order, of ſmall 
veſſels chained together acroſs the Menai frith, a ſtrong 
party of his ſoldiers paſſed from Angleſey into Caer- 
narvonſhire,' where they were ſuddenly attacked by the 


Welſh, and put to the rout; and a conſiderable num- 
ber of them were e drowned i in the og: aan of their 


retreat +1: 
While theſe events e in the a parts 
of the principality, South-Wales was alſo expoſed to 


the calamities of war and devaſtation.  Rhees ap 
Maelgun made himſelf maſter of Llanbadern-Vawr, x 


a fortreſs of Edward's erection; and over-ran the 
ſhires of Cardigan and Caermarthen. The earl of 


Gloceſter encountered him near Llandilo-Vawr, and, 


with a or Hoſe on his fide, ſlew no ſmall rf6cuber of 
the enemy”. 


The earl einig after this * Llewellyn was 


encouraged, by his late ſucceſs over the Engliſh near 
Menai, to quit, his mountainous: retreat, and march 


17. Triv. has Chron Wikes—Anp. Wave. 
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into South- Wales, that he might form a junction with 
his friends in that quarter. Having ravaged the lands 


of Rhees ap Meredith for his adherence to the enemies 


of his country, he prepared to oppoſe the Engliſh-in- 


vaders. Edward, appriſed of his departure from Snow- 


4 don, ſent orders to his barons in the weſt of England, 


to repair with their vaſſals to Caermarthen, to rein- 


; force the earl of Pembroke. . But, before the arrival of 
. theſe noblemen at the place of rendezvous, an event 


occurred which was extremely favorable to the hopes 


of Edward, in proportion as it was n wad | 


diſcouraging to the Welſh. 


Llewellyn, having entered into a ſecret CG 


Fas with ſome of Edward's ſubjects in the Marches, 


"advanced into Brecknockſhire, that he might give 


them an opportunity of making an open declaration in 


his favor. But perhaps they intended only to amuſe 


him with fallacious hopes; for his appearance in their 


neighbourhood did not induce them to join him. Be- 
ing attacked near Buelt by Edmund de Mortimer, he 
was totally defeated with conſiderable ſlaughter, and 


had not the good fortune to eſcape with his life“. 


While he lay under the preſſure of a mortal wound, 


he ſolicited the ſpiritual aid of a prieſt; a circumſtance 


| which relaxed the. ſuperſtitious. rigor of the Engliſh 


| primate, who, as he had been excommunicated, was 


5 not otherwiſe diſpoſed to ſuffer the decent i interment. 
of his remains. 


Such was: the cataſtrophe of 3 1 3 


who, f in the defence of Cambrian independence, ex- 


poſed himſelf to the powerful arms of one of the moſt 


| able monarchs of his time. - His head was ſent to the 


1 king, who commanded it to be tranſmitted to London, 
there to be exhibited in triumph to the citizens, and 


| Chron. Wikes Ana, Wared—Pamel' wan Crane. | 
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"Rabi on the moſt elevated part of the Tower; crowned 
with ivy, in ridicule of an old prophecy, purporting 


that a Welſh om ſhould be crowned OE 'of 


Britain. 


David, on the RY of his ation. e to 
the title of prince of Wales; but the conſternation 


which the loſs of Llewellyn, and the progreſs of the 


Engliſh arms, occaſioned among the Welſh, gave the 


to Edward, who now penetrated into the - wilds. of 


Snowdon, reduced the fortreſſes of the enemy, and 
compelled David to fly before him in all the horrors of 4 


deſpair. This unfortunate fugitive concealed himſelf 


in various retreats, ſubſiſting only on the produce of 
incidental depredations; and he was at length betrayed 


by ſome of his own ſubjects, who ſeiſed him and his 
whole family, and conducted them to the king at 


| Rhudlan. Edward, reſenting the behaviour of a prince 
| had loaded with fayors, rejected his earneſt . 


whom h 
ſolicitations for an interview, and ordered him to be 
impriſoned at Shrewſbury. His thirſt of revenge would 


1222. 


new prince only a ſhadow of ſovereignty. The nobles 
. of the principality haſtened to make their ſubmiſſions 


June. 


not permit him to weigh the plauſible excuſe which 
the friends of David might have alleged 1 in behalf of 


one who. had. preferred the intereſts of his oppreſſed 


_ countrymen to all private conſiderations. Edward, 


though a great and reſpectable prince, too frequently 
ſuffered the ſentiments of unmanly cruelty to ſtifle in 
his breaſt the feelings of magnanimity and moderation; 
and it will appear, in the ſequel of his reign, that his 


' rigorous treatment of the laſt ſovereign of the Cam- 
brian line was not the only exemplification of thoſe 
fektures of vindictive barbarity which ſullied the 


ſplendor of his illuſtrious character. He convoked 2 


general parliament | at Shrewſbury, to deliberate an 
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A 25 che eriminality of the captive David, as well as on 
other points relative to the principality of Wales. The 
ey. 30. prince, as 2 baron of England, was impeached of 
| treaſon and rebellion, and condemned to be dragged 
through the ſtreets of Shrewſbury at the tails of horſes, 
then to be hanged, beheaded, drawn, and quartered. 
This ſentence was executed without mitigation or de- 
lay; 85 and, his head being ſent to the tower of London, 
to accompany that of his brother, his quarters were diſ- 
patched to four of the principal towns of England, as 
monuments of the rigid juſtice of the king, or rather 
| ar his relentleſs vengeance 0. 
I The capture of David put a ſtop to the reſiſtance of 
* the Welſh, and produced the ſubmiſſion of thoſe 
| haughry chieftains who had hitherto diſdained the idea 
pdf ſubjection. The independent glories of the prin- 
| cipality were now humbled in the duſt 3 and, at the 
ſame time, thoſe ſanguinary animoſities which had pre- 
Vuoeailed for a ſeries of ages between the Welſh and their 
aha neighbours of England were ſuppreſſed by the union 
of | the two nations, though ſome remains of mutual 
antipathy long nn the e of which we are 
Weng): | | 
The king, Aber FR had ed Wales to wa ſub- 
jeQion, reſided there for a conſiderable time, to pro- 
vide for the regular ſettlement of the country. He, 
introduced the Engliſh laws into the principality eſta- 
bliſhed the Englith modes of provincial adminiſtration ; 
erscted fortreſſes to curb the licentiouſneſs of his new 5 
ſubjects, and preclude the opportunities of ſucceſsful 
revolt; he diſtributed among his moſt loyal nobles the 
lands which he had won by the ſword, but ſecured, to 
the Welſh who had voluntarily ſubmitted, the peace - 
able poſſeſſion of their eſtates, under Tents and ſervices 


20. - Chron. Punt Ann. Water. —Triv, 4 Ann. Chron, Wikes. 
not 
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not more burthenſome (and in ſome inſtances much 5 


leſs ſo) than thoſe which their native ſovereigns had 
exacted. With a view of improving the rude manners 
of the Welſh, by extending their connexions, he en- 


couraged them to cultivate the arts of commerce, and 


erected many of their towns into free boroughs, con- 
ferring on them ſuch privileges as had been granted to 
the principal corporations of England. But theſe and 
other regulations which he made for the preſervation of 
his conqueſt, and the improvement of the country, did 


not appear to him to be ſufficient ſecurities for the 


future tranquillity of the province. He reflected, that 
the Welſh bards, by commemorating, with the muſic 


both of the voice and harp, the heroic deeds of their 


independent anceſtors, had kept alive that ſpirit of li- 


berty which had prompted their countrymen to con- 


tend with ſuch courage and perſeverance, in ſucceſſive 
periods, againſt the attempts of thoſe ambitious princes 
who ſought to reduce them under a foreign yoke. 'The 
looſe cafuiſtry of a jealous conqueror might eaſily be 


| brought to conſider it as no violent breach of pro- 


priety to accompany the ſubjugation of a fierce people 


with the maſſacre of thoſe who, from their profeſſional 
habits, would ſtill fan the ſparks of freedom, and ſtimu- 


late their enraptured auditors to ſuch efforts as might 


ſhake the ſtability of the new conqueſt, by propagating 


a general deſire of recovering their independence, or (in 


the opinion and language of their victorious maſter) of 
proſecuting the nefarious ſchemes of treaſon and re- 


volt. Influenced by theſe ungenerous ideas, Edward 


is faid * to have iſſued his mandate for putting to 
death all the bards who might be found in the prin- 
_ cipality, as the eee of turbulence and fedi- 
tion. 715 8 

" #91, Made of the Gwodir Family, by Sir cin Wfns 
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AD. The royal family received an increaſe during the king's 
x „ in Wales, the queen being delivered of a ſon 
8 in the caſtle of Caernarvon, one of the fortreſſes lately 
erected by the vigorous policy of her huſband. It is 
reported, that Edward aſſembled the Welſh nobility on 4 
this occaſion, and, to flatter their prejudices in favor 
; of a native prince, promiſed to neminate a perſon of 
0 that deſcription as their future ſovereign, if they would 
| engage to obey him; that, when they had given their 
aſſent, he produced his new-born-ſon ; and that, when 
their ſurpriſe had ſubſided into ſatisfaction, he inveſted 
the infant with the principality 65” > Ld ſtory, it muſt 
TER be acknowledged, wears the aſpect of monkiſh fabrica- 
tion; and we may perhaps be juſtified in the utter re- 
jection of it; but, before we diſmiſs it, let it be con- 
ſidered, that frivolous expedients have been known to 
ſucceed in gratifying the predilections or prejudices of 
a people, and that princes of equal ſagacity with that 
which diſtinguiſhed Edward have ſometimes thought 
proper to adopt them, as concurring with more en- 
- lightened meaſures 1 in the promotion of their intereſted | 


VIEWS. 


22. If che truth of this e = admitted, the Welſh may have 

conceived hopes of having a diſtin ſovereign from that of England, 

as the infant in queſtion (prince Edward) was the ſecond of the 

> king' 8 ſurviving ſons. But theſe expectations were fruſtrated by tha 

death of Alphonſo, the or 5 «der ener which ie in the 
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had fallen into diſuſe, and improved ſuch as required 
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Edward continues to improve the laws of the realm. 


Hie ads as mediator in ſome important continental dif 


putes. A revolt in Wales is ſuppreſſed in his abſence, 


AA conteſt for the crown. of Scotland is referred to 
His arbitration. — He demands of the Scots the recogni- 


tion of his claim to the dignity of lord-paramaunt of 
their kingdom. —He obliges them to- deliver the royal 
caſtles of Scotland into his hands. —He adiudges the 
crown to John de Baliol, —Hoſiulities "break out be- 
tween the Engliſh and French, —The king of France 
confiſcates Edward's duchy of Guienne,— The new 
Scott? 92 king renounces his fealty to Eduard; — he 
makes dis ons to reduce him to Jubmiſſi on. 


Wh EN the 5 had eſtabliſhed the. atving of A. D. 
Wales on a baſis which he conſidered as formed for * 
durability, he returned to his kingdom, where he re- Dec. 
newed his attention to the reformation of the legal 


code. In a parliamentary aſſembly at Weſtminſter, he 


enacted a variety of new laws, revived ſome which A. D. 
1285. 


emendation. In the ſucceeding autumn, he held a 


parliament at Wincheſter, in which he provided for 


the more effectual ſuppreſſion of thoſe practices of ra- 
pine and violence, which the imperfect ſtate of civili- 


ſation, and the great power of the un, rendered 


very frequent in that age. | . | 
Being now at leiſure from the turmoils of war, "43 AD. 


took the opportunity of making a voyage to the conti- 1286. 


nent, at the deſire of Philip the Fair, who had mount- 


ed the F e throne on the death of his father Philip 
„„„%%%ↄĩðͥ(j/ 


220 
A.D. 


123286. 


effecting a peace between him and the king of Arra- 
gon, as well as in procuring the releaſe of the prince 


\ 
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the Hardy. This prince was deſirous of employing the 


mediation of ſo reſpectable a monarch as Edward in 


of Salerno, whoſe father Charles of Anjou, king of 


Sicily, had been deprived of that iſland by the late ſo- 


vereign of Arragon. Edward cheerfully undertook the 
mediatorial office, and, at his inſtances, an accommo- 


dation took place between the French and | Arragonian 
monarchs. He met with conſiderable difficulty in 


_ the affair of the prince of Salerno, and was unable to 


| accompliſh his deliverance from confinement, PK on 
terms of great diſadvantage. 


From the court of Philip the Fair, Edward mired 


to Gaſcony, where he inſtituted various regulations, 


with the aſſent of the ſtates, for the general benefit of 


the inhabitants. Among other meaſures which he 


adopted, for what he regarded as the public good, he 
gave orders for the expulſion of the Jews from every 


part of his Gallic dominions*, He ſeems to have 


cheriſhed a ſtrong antipathy againſt theſe infidelsz and 


we ſhall ſoon meet with additional proofs either of his 
Chriſtian zeal againſt ſo unpopular a ſe, or of his re- 


ſentment of their uſurious and fraudulent practices. 
The king's abſence ſtimulated the ambition of 
Rhees ap Meredith to make an attempt for recovering 


the dignity of prince of South-Wales, which had been 


enjoyed by his anceſtors. Pretending that he had been 


injured by Edward's officers, he aſſembled an army of 


his countrymen, and ravaged with fire and ſword the 


lands of the Engliſh coloniſts in South-Wales . Ed- 


mund earl of Cornwall, (ſon of the late king of the 
Romans), who had been appointed guardian of the 
| en, marched again ee wich eee of the 


K Wavcil,—Chron. Wk. 
crown. 
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ä crown. Not meeting with the enemy in the field, he 


beſieged the caſtles which Rhees had reduced ; but, 
at the inſtigation of the earl of Gloceſter and 


other noblemen who were ſuppoſed to be well afs 
fected towards the Welſh inſurgents, he agreed to 


a ſuſpenſion of arms. Rhees renewing his hoſtili- 


ties as ſoon as Edmund had retired, Robert de Tybe- 


juſticiary, he was condemned and xequthd as a 
rebel. | ws 


tot, juſticiary of South - Wales, pronounced him 


' a traitor, and ſet a price on his head; in conſe- 


quence of which, Rhees fled over to Ireland. Some 


B years afterwards, he again kindled an inſurrection in 


his native country; but, being taken priſoner by the 


When Sheard returned 3 the comic, he 


found it expedient to take vigorous meaſures for re- 


ſtoring good order to a kingdom from which it had 
been baniſhed by his abſence. His judges had pro- 
ſtituted the dignity of their character and ſtation, by 


rendering their courts venal and oppreſſive; the coun- 


try was infeſted with daring robbers, who entered into 
aſſociations for mutual ſupport and revenge; the ba- 
rons oppreſſed the inhabitants of their vicinity; and 
general inſecurity pervaded the realm. One of the 
moſt outrageous acts of violence committed at this 
period, was that of one Chaniberlain, a knight of re- 


duced fortune, who, in conjunction with a gang of 


deſperate ruffians, ſet fire to the town of Boſton in 


Lincolnſhire, at the time of a great fair, and, in the 


confuſion occaſioned by the alarming extenſion of the 
flames, plundered the ſhops and booths of their moſt 
valuable contents, The ringleader was detected, and 
capitally puniſhed; but, as honor is ſometimes cheriſhed 
even among banditti, he ſteadily refuſed to diſcover 
any of his confederates *, 

3- Chron, Hemingh 
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"AD. The king, having been informed of the corruption ' k 
and miſconduct of the judges and other officers of the 
crown, ordered, by proclamation, that ſuch perſons as | 
had any grounds of complaint ſhould attend at the next 
meeting of parliament, and ſtate their grievances in 
form. In the inquiry which took place on this occa» 
fion, it appeared that only two of the judges had acted: | 
with integrity, and that the reſt had been guilty of 1 
great enormities. Thomas de Weyland, one of the | 
chief juſtices, was baniſhed, and deprived of his eſtate | 
and his corrupt collegues were ſeverely fined, and re- 
moved from their offices. Several ſheriffs, bailiffa, 

' &c. being alſo convicted of mal- practices, were J 
- muldted and depoſed. Theſe proceedings were not 
© only highly popular, but extremely convenient for the 
ſovereign, who derived a very conſiderable-ſum an 
the penalties which thus accrued to him *. 1 
Io increaſe his treaſures in a ſtill greater Jegreel 1 
Edward formed the determination of ſeiſing all the 
eſtates of the Engliſſi Jews, and of expelling from the | 
kingdom the whole number of this odious race. The q 
-clamors of the people againſt them encouraged him to 

adopt a ſcheme which the rapacity of his. diſpoſition, ; 

and his ſuperſtitious zeal, firſt ſuggeſted to his mind, 1 

As e procured the aſſent of parliament to an order for 
A. D. banifhing all the Iſraelites from England, without dif- 
290, tinction of age or ſex. Their houſes and other pro- ö 
perty, except ſuch a portion of money as was ſufficient 

to defray the expences of their voyage to the conti- 

nent, were confiſcated 5. Of the unfortunate perſons 1 

thus plundered and exiled, the mak: is ſuppoſed to 1 

have amounted t to 15,00. 4 


7 7 I 
3 


4. Ann Wikes, chron. 8 Waverl. The vie ia 
faid to have raiſed 100,000 marks by theſe fines and confiſcations. | 
5. Triv. Ann. p. 266, —Matth. Weſtm.— Walſingh. Hiſt. Ang. © 
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The detail of domeſtic occurrences muſt now give 


| 1 to the; narration of the memorable tranſactions 

_ which took place between the realms of England and | 
Scotland. A profound peace had long prevailed be- 
| tween. the two nations, and a continued interchange of 
good offices had teſtified the decline of ancient animo- 


ſities. But a new. ſcene was on the point of opening, 
ruinous to the pleaſing hopes of a continuance of na- 


ſanguinary hoſtilities. 
Edward's brother-in-law, e III. of Sect 


| wt had left no children to inherit his crown, which 
therefore devolved on his grand-daughter Margaret. 


This princeſs, who is generally ſtyled the Maid of 
Norway, as being the offspring of Eric, ſovereign of 


that country, who had married the only daughter of 


Alexander, had been recogniſed as queen of Scotland 
on the demiſe of her grandfather; and ſix of the nobi- | 


lity had been appointed guardians of the realm in her 
name. Edward, whoſe ambition was one of his ruling - | 
paſſions, conceived the hopes of annexing the Scottiſh 


kingdom to that of England, by a marriage between 


tional friendſhip, and a __ a Jong: Oe" of | 


Margaret and his eldeſt ſurviving ſon. The king of 


Norway readily entered into Edward's ſchemes ; and 


his ambaſſadors: had a conference at Saliſbury with 


| plenipotentiaries from the regency of Scotland, as well 


as with ſome of the Engliſh miniſters, on the ſubje& 


of the infant queen's ſpeedy appearance among her 


ſubjects. Among the points ſfipulated at this meet- 


ing, it was required by Edward and Eric, that the 
| Scots ſhould not diſpoſe of the queen in marriage with- 
court their conſent; and it was promiſed, on the part of 


the Scots, that ſecurities ſhould be given for their ad- 


herence to that condition. The Engliſh monarch after- 


. ſent an * to the Scottiſh parliament, to 
demand 
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demand the hand of the young queen for his ſon Ed- 


' ward. The Scots, defirous of giving ſtability to the 


© harmonious intercourſe which prevailed between them. : 


and their ſouthern neighbours, readily conſented to the | 


propoſed alliance; and a treaty was concluded on the 


terms which follow. It was agreed, that all the an- 


cient rights, laws, liberties, and cuſtoms of the.king- 
dom of Scotland, and the Marches, ſhould perpetually 
remain inviolate, with a reſerve of the rights of the 


king of England in the Marches or elſewhere; that, in 


failure of iſſue from the union of prince Edward and 


Margaret, the Scottiſh realm ſhould revert to the next 


heir freely, abſolutely, and independently; that it 
Hould continue to be bounded by the ſame limits 
which had formerly divided it from England, and 


mould ſtill be free from all ſubjection to that crown, 


with the reſervation before-mentioned ; that all parlia- 


ments aſſembled for the affairs of Scotland ſhould meet 
within the boundaries of that monarchy; and that 2 


theſe, and all the other articles of the convention, 
ſhould be faithfully obſerved by Edward, under the pe- 


nalty of remitting 190,000 J. to the pope for the relief 


of the Holy ng as well as'on you's of excommuni- 


cation . 
'This b was quickly ratified x but an incident 


2 beirut unfortunate to the Scots prevented the ex- 


ecution of it. The queen, who was about eight years 


af age; had failed from Norway in her way to Britain; 


but an illneſs ſeiſing her in her paſſage, ſhe had landed 


on one of the Orkney iſlands, and had there reſigned her 


breath 7. This event ſtruck the Scots with alarm, con- 
ſeious as they were that the ſucceſſion of their crown 


0 would be violently diſputed, and that the ambition of 


6. Rym, r Fad. vol ii. bi | 7 run. An. 2 267,—Matth "of 
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removed from the world, there is no doubt that Ed- 
ward would gradually have procured (could ability, 
courage, and perſeverance, have ſucceeded in procur- 
| ing) a principal ſhare in the government of _— 


— 
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the king of England ml prompt kin to take . 2 D. 


tage of the troubles of their country, in the hope of | 


eſtabliſhing that ſupremacy, over them to which he had 


advanced an indirect claim in the late treaty. ; 
If queen Margaret had not been thus prematurely 


land, on pretence of acting as guardian of the in- 


tereſts of his ſon and his daughter-in-law. But the | 
opportunity which he loſt by her death, was immedi- 
ately ſucceeded by a conjuncture which appeared 
_ equally favorable to his views. He had no ſooner re- 


ceived intelligence of her deceaſe, than he levied an 


deliberations of the Scots with regard to the ſupply of 


their vacant throne. . His expedition, however, was 
interrupted by the death of his queen, whoſe remains 


he accompanied i in filent ſorrow to the abbey of Weſt 


minſter, that he might be preſent at the ſolemnity of 


her obſequies. He teſtified his regard for the memory 


of a wife whoſe virtues had endeared her to him, by 


ordering magnificent croſſes to be erected at the re- 
ſpective places where her corpſe had reſted in * 


way from Lincolnſhire to the metropolis *. 


The act of ſucceſſion by which the crown of Scot- 


nand had been aſſigned to the deſcendants of Alexan- 
der III. by his daughter, having become void by the 
death of that princeſs and her only child, the people 
were divided in their ſentiments with reſpect to the 
neareſt heir of the crown. No fewer than twelve can- 
didates aſſerted their claims to ſo attractive a prize; 


« —_ 
x 2 
: 


army, and advanced to the northward, to over-awe the 


A.D. 
1291. 5 


but the pretenſions adduced by nine of theſe claimants 


8. Triv. Ann. p. 267, 268.—Walſingh. Hiſt. 
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; A. D. were ſo defective, as to be unworthy r notice {The 
1 ſtrength ef the conteſt was therefore confined to John | 
de Baliol, lord of Galloway, Robert de Brus, lord 
of Annandale, and John Haſtings, lord of Aberga- 
venny ?. Baliol was the great-grandſon of David earl 
\ of Huntingdon, (brother. of William the Lion, and 
grandfon of David I.) by Margaret, his eldeſt daugh- 
ter; and, as all the deſcendants of the Scottiſh kings 
were extinct, except thoſe who traced their riſe from 
' this nobleman, Baliol, as proceeding from his. eldeſt 
daughter (his ſons: having died without iſſue) had {the 
- moſt valid title to the throne, by the cuſtoms of the 
Feudal law, which had been long eſtabliſhed i in Scot- 
land. But, as the maxims of that ſyſtem were ſubject 
to caſual fluctuations, Brus ſtated his pretenſions on 
the ground of his being the grandſon of earl David, 
and conſequently nearer to him in blood than Baliol; 
for which reaſon, he affirmed, he had a ſuperior claim, 
though the offspring of the earl's ſecond daughter. He 
ceren aſſerted that he had a prior right to Baliol's mo- 

" ther; for, though ſhe was the iſſue of David's eldeſt 
daughter, he was, equally with her, a grand-child of 
the earl, and, as a male, preferable to a female in the 
ſame degree of conſanguinity. Haſtings, who was a 

grandſon of David by his third daughter, maintained 
the ſame ground on which Brus defended his title q 
againſt Baliol ; but, as the admiſſion of theſe argu- 
ments ſtill kept him in a ſtate of inferiority to Brus, 
the earl's elder grandſon, be only pretended to a divi- 
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3 The nine other candidates were,. Florence carl of Holland, Pa- 

trick earl of March, William de Veſci, William de Roſs, Robert de 

: Pinkney, Nicholas'de Soules, Patrick Galythly, Roger de Mandeville, 

and John Comyn. Six of theſe deduced their titles from illegitimate 

branches of the royal family of Scotland; and the claims of the re- 
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Pe of the royal inheritance. As the kingdom, how- 
ever, was not deemed diviſible, his claim fell to the 


| ground ; ; and the grand diſpute lay between Baliol and 7 
Brus, on this ground, whether 2 perſon ſprung from 


an elder daughter, though in a degree more remote 
than the deſcendant of a younger daughter, had a 


129 1 


ſtronger claim to the ſucceſſion than the latter. ; 


Though the general practice of the feudal law decided 
this point in fayor of the former, yet, as no precedent 
exactly fimilar had occurred among the Scots, Brus 
perſiſted in his pretenſions, and vindicated the right of 
proximity as paramount to the idea of repreſentation » 
on which Baliols claim depended. 


. 


Theſe two noblemen were of Norman extraction; "Tal 


and both of them derived a great ſhare of power from 
their eſtates and connexions. Baliol was of a moderate 
and pacific ſpirit, ill calculated for the government of 
a fierce nation; while Brus was-a man of courage and 
enterpriſe. From the animoſity which ſo i important a 


. 


5 conteſt produced between the followers of theſe claim- _ 


ants, there was reaſon to expect the eruption of 
an inteſtine war. Anxious to avoid a ſanguinary 
deciſion of this diſpute, the Scottiſh parliament agreed 
to refer it to the determination of the king of Eng- 
land, who had already diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
wiſdom and juſtice as an umpire in continental 
cauſes, and was ſufficiently powerful to enforce the 
ſubmiſſion of the diſappointed competitors to his 
award. The biſhop of St. Andrew's, and ſome other 
deputies, were cammiſſioned to intimate this reference 
to Edward, and requeſt him to prevent, by an accept- 
ance of the office of arbitrator, the diſorders which. 
threatened their nation from the callifion of . 
| factions „ - 
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Edward, who, i in all probability, had ſecretly _ - 


; moted this plan by the medium of thoſe Scottiſh nobles *' 
whom he had won to his intereſts, cheerfully acquieſ= | 
ced in the propoſitions of the envoys, and fixed a day 


for a meeting of the ſtates of Scotland at Norham, on 


che ſouthern banks of the Tweed, that this great cauſe 
might be ſolemnly diſcuſſed. In the mean time, as he 
had reſolved to embrace the preſent opportunity of claim- 
ing the dignity of lord-paramount of the Scottiſh king- 


8 dom, he employed ſome of his literary ſubjects i in col- 


lecting a variety of precedents from ancient hiſtorical 


works, tending, as he conceiyed, to the demonſtration | 


of his feudal ſuperiority, and right of direct dominion, 
over that nation 


Without entering into a detail of 


the allegations contained in the manifeſto which he 
prepared on this occaſion, we ſhall only obſerve, that, 


Scottiſh crown. 


though the national haughtineſs which the Scots poſ- 


ſeſs in common perhaps with their nei ighbours, might 


have induced their writers to deny the aſſertion 
of the dependence of their kingdom, even if the | 
arguments in ſupport of ſuch vaſſalage appeared to 


indifferent perſons ſufficiently cogent, they ſeem to 


have the advantage in the queſtion now before us. 


For Edward's ſtatements, when accurately conſidered, 
do not detract from the general independence of the 
He adduced many extracts from 
Marianus Scetus, William of Malmſbury, Henry of 
Huntingdon, and other hiſtorians of the eleventh and 


twelfth centuries, to prove the frequent defeats of 
.the Scots, the ſubmiſſions of their princes to thoſe 


of England, and particularly the performance of ho- 


— mage and fealty to the latter. Theſe marks of vaſſal- 


"wr is; | Kingdom of Scotland, but for other * not 


age, however, do not appear to have been impoſed 


| 11. 2e. Fad. wp, $59=g67. 5 4 
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5 Beuth aſcertained *; if we except the caſe of Duncan A.D. 
and other princes wh, being aided. by the Engliſh in OM 
: procuring the Scottiſh crown, were willing to ſub- 

mit to the terms ſtipulated as the price of aſſiſtance; 

and alſo the affair of William the Lion, who, having 

been taken priſoner in battle, was obliged to purchaſe 

his liberty by the ſurrender of the independence of his 

crown and kingdom to the ſecond Henry, though he 
afterwards obtained, from that prince's ſon Richard, 

a renunciation of thoſe unpleaſing conditions. The 

laſt- mentioned point was unfairly omitted by Edward 

in his collection of documents z and ſuch an inſtance 


12. It has Ede Rrongly diſputed i in what part theſe lands were 
ſituated. . Carte and other hiſtorians of England have endeavoured to 
prove, that Lothian and the Cumbrian territories were the lands for 
which the Scottiſh princes did homage to their Engliſh neighbours; for 
though, when theſe poſſeſſions were given up to the Scots, the feudal 
ceremonies were unpractiſed in this kingdom, there is no doubt that 
William the Conqueror converted the former ſubmiſſions for ſuch 
| lands into the regular acknowledgments of feudal vaſſalage. Hume is 
ol opinion, that the lands for which homage was performed by the 
kings of Scotland, were not thoſe of Lothian or Galloway, but were 
ſituated within the preſent limits of England. He allows, however, 
that, in thoſe ages, Scotland, properly ſo called, was bounded on the 
ſouth by the friths of Clyde and Forth. Lothian, therefore, having 
been long conſidered as without the boundaries of Scotland, and hav- 
ing not only been coloniſed by the Angles, but included within the 
northernmoſt kingdom of the heptarchy, may agree, without diſtor- : 
tion, with the expreſſions uſed by the old writers, purporting that tha 
homage was done for lands in England ; and the terms Lodene, Laudia- 
num, terra TZodonenſis, &c. which occur in the monkiſh annals, form a 
ſtrong preſumption in ſupport of this remark. It may be obſerved, 
on the other hand, that Malcolm Canmore is ſaid to have poſſeſſed | 
twelve Engliſh manors in the time of the Conqueror; and for theſe his 
homage may have been exacted; and ſome of his ſucceſſors may have 
performed it-for the earldom of Huntingdon, or for the honor of 
Penrith; though, ſince we find theſe ſubmiſſions: to have been paid 
by ſuch kings of Scotland as do not appear. to have enjoyed theſe 
lands, we may be induced to revert to. the N in favor of 
Tothian. | 
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of ſuppreſſion muſt have injured the, es; of his 
integrity. 


The king TELE Ek 2 A Ros army at t the | 


place which he had appointed for his conference with 


the Scots; and the buſineſs was opened with an harangue 
from Roger le Brabangon, his chief juſticiary, i intimat- 
ing that Edward was come to take cogniſance of the 


diſpute for the crown of Scotland, i in virtue of his 


right of feudal ſuperiority over that kingdom; and that, 
before any ſteps ſhould be taken for determining the 
claims of the competitors, it was requiſite. that the 


c right now alleged ſhould. be formally recogniſed, by the 
ſtates of North- Britain . The fpirit of the Scots 
| ſeemed to revolt at this, 833 and they deſired that 
| fufficient time might be allowed them to deliberate on 
a point of ſuch conſequence. Edward, affecting to 


think his manifeſto unanſwerable, had ordered it to be 


. to the afſembly ; - and he propoſed that they ſhould, 
1 only have one day“ 8 reſpite to conſider of it; but, On. 
_  -* their: deſiring. a longer term, he condeſcended to allow, 


them three weeks. At the expiration of this interval, 
they re- aſſembled in a large plain, on the northern ſide 


of the Tweed; while Edward, remaining at Norham 


| with his army, ſent his chancellor, the biſhop of Bath, 
and Wells, to treat with the Scots as his repreſen- 


tative. When this prelate aſked them whether they 


; had prepared an anſwer to Edward's arguments in ſup-, 


port of his ſuperiority, it was replied by ſome of. the, 
barons, that a queſtion. of that nature could not be de- 


termined by them till they had a king. But the candi-' | 
dates for the crown, unwilling to offend a, great and 


enterpriſing monarch, who, had. been choſen arbiter of 


their: e conſented | to: eee 6-20 a claim | 
g - 13. Rym, Feed. vol, ii I 2 
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Shick was enfo; reed by external authority rather than 
by it's intrinſic merits, and declared their readineſs to 


ſubmit to the deciſion of Edward, as the lord-para- 
mount of Scotland. The example of theſe noblemen, 


the conſideration of the danger to which they Were ex- 


poſed from the arms of a Prince who was prepared to 
take an immediate and perhaps a decifive adyantage of 5 


their inteſtine diviſions, and the ſecret influence which 
had been lately exerted by Edward both in the way 


of promiſe and menace, produced the acquieſcence of 
the ſtates in his haughty requiſition “. 


Having thus procured the recognition of his 8 


of ſuperiority, the king demanded ſeiſin of the king- 


dom of Scotland, that he might have it in his power 
to execute, without obſtruction, that ſentence which 


he ſhould pronounce. This WL was agreed to by 


the Scots, who, after he had given ſecurity for making 
full reſtitution within two months aſter his award, de- 
livered into his hands all the royal caſtles through- 
out their country. At the ſame time, the guardians 
of the realm having reſigned their truſt to him, he re- 


inſtated them in their office, and commiſſioned Brian 
Fitz- Alan to act in conjunction with them; and having 
deſired them to elect à chancellor, he confirmed their 


choice of the biſhop of Caithneſs, and nominated one of 


| his own attendants as a collegue to that prelate. He 


did not think proper to appoint new governors of the 


caſtles ſurrendered to him; but reſtored them to the 


former commandants, h were directed to act in his 


name. The Scottiſh nobles then took an oath of fealty 


to Edward; and it was ordered, that his peace ſhould 
be proclaimed through all the counties of North- 
Britain, in tlie ſtyle of ſovereign lord of that kingdom. 


IM eher to the regulation of the PRE” of 
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the trial, it was red that John de Baliol ſnouid 
name forty perfons in behalf of himſelf and others of 
the claimants; that the ſame number ſhould be named 
by Robert de Brus, in concert with the remaining 
competitors; and that Edward ſhould nominate twenty: 
four. The hundred and four commiſſioners thus con- 


ſtituted, received directions to fit at Berwick, examine 


the pretenſions of the candidates, and make theif re- 
port to the king, that he might finally determine this 8 
momentous controverſy . 


When Edward had arranged t che affairs of ad. 


in a manner that ſeemed to prognoſticate the ultimate 


ſucceſs of his ambitious ſchemes, he returned to the 
ſouthward, partly for the purpoſe of aſſiſting at the fu- 
neral of his mother, and partly with a view of re- 
preſſing the illegal turbulence of ſome. of his nobles. 
Gilbert earl of Gloceſter, a frequent actor in the buſy 


ſcenes of the laſt reign, had been permitted to eſpouſe 


Joan of Acra, one of Edward's daughters; and this 


alliance with the family of his ſovereign had aug- 


mented the pride and impatience of his temper. He 

had encroached on the territories of Humphrey de 
Bohun, earl of Hereford ; and though the complaint of 

the latter to the king had produced a peremptory prohi- 
bition of violence on either fide, the vaſſals of Gilbert 


committed ſcandalous outrages on the lands of Hum- 
phrey, which naturally gave rife to retaliation. In a 


council which the king had ſummoned to meet at Am- 


breſb ury, on the occaſion of his mother's interment, 


| he informed the two earls of his intention of calling 


1292. 


them to account; and they were after wands tried in 


his court, deprived of ſome of their franchiſes, and 
thrown into confinement ; but were ſoon ſuffered to 
85 en the! liberty of their perſons. | Humphrey, how- 


4086. Rym. Fed, wol. i, 
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ever, paid only a tenth part of the ks exaded . A. . 


the earl of Gloceſter, whoſe conduct was much more 
culpable than that of his antagoniſt 17. 
While the Scottiſh cauſe was depending, A 


1 


1293. 


conſulted the moſt celebrated profeſſors of the law in 


Europe, on the queſtion which remained for his de- | 
ciſion, and which he conſidered as confined to the 
competition between Baliol and Brus, whoſe claims 


overwhelmed thoſe of the other candidates. Ex- BD 


cluſive of the twelve claimants already mentioned, 
another had now added himſelf to the liſt. This was 
FEric king of Norway, who, having no pretenſions in 
point of blood, and having loſt his conſort, in whoſe 


right, during her life, he might have enjoyed the ad- Ty 


miniſtration of the Scottiſh kingdom, abſurdly alleged 
that the crown had lawfully devolved to 12 as the 
heir of his daughter, the late infant queen 

After a long adjournment of the cauſe, "oh com- 
miſſioners re-aſſembled in the following ſummer at 


"dl 


Berwick, where the king Joined them with a numerous June 2. 


train of his ſubjects. In a meeting of the ſtates of 
both kingdoms, cogniſance was taken of the ſeveral 
claims; but the affair was not: determined i in that ſeſ- 
ſion, the litigations being renewed in the autumn. The 
petition of Robert de Brus was then declared invalid, 

and ſentence pronounced againſt him, in conſequence 
of an unanimous anſwer given by the aſſembly to the 
following queſtion put by Edward; whether the de- 
| ſcendant l elder daughter or that of a younger had 
the preference in hereditary ſueceſſions, according to 
the laws and cuſtoms both of England and Scotland, 

while the former was one degree more remote than 


the latter? Brus immediately preſented another peti- Nov. 6. 


17. Ryley's Placita Parliamentaria. | 18. Nym. Fad. 
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tion on A different ground, dy a third part of the 
f kingdom, as his ſhare in right of his mother, one 
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of the three daughters and coheirs of earl David; 


though he had before joined with Baliol againſt Haſt- 0 
ings, (who demanded 2 third ſhare of the inheritance), 


in maintaining that the kingdom was indiviſible. Ed- 
ward queſtioned the ſtates, whether the kingdom of 
Scotland was conſidered as integral or partible ? and, 


if it were impartible, whether the eſcheats and acqui- 


ſitions pertaining to it were diviſible or not? To theſe 
interrogatories, after ſome diſcuſſion, the. aſſembly re- 


plied, that neither the kin gdom, nor it's eſcheats and 
acquiſitions, were diviſible !9 This anſwer invalidated, 
the claim of Haſtings, and the altered pretenſions of 
Brus. The petitions of the king of Norway, and all 


the remaining candidates, except John de Baliol, were 


diſmiſſed without debate, as depending on 1 
which Were clearly inadmiſſible. | 
Jo give to his proceedings the greater appearance of 


5 deliberation, Edward. did. not immediately pronounce: 


Nep. 17. 


his award, but commanded the aſſembly to attend him 
again after an interval of eleven days. When the ap- 
pointed time arrived, the ſtates of - the two ' Kingdoms | | 
re-appeared in the caſtle of Berwick, with the 104 
commiſſioners; and, the king having taken his ſeat 


a8 ſupreme lord of - Scotland, proclamation was 
: made that all the competitors ſhould eome forward 


either i in perſon or by proxy. Edward. then jadicially: 
declared all the. petitions to, be unſatisfactory, except 


that of John de Baliol; pronounced that nobleman. the 


lawful heir of the Scottiſh crown; and ordained. that | 
the whole kingdom ſhould be delivered up to the. ſaid 


5 John without delay. To the king thus appointed, the 


1 guardians of Scotland ſurrendered their truſt; and the 


5 | . \ | 
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: royal rte were reſigned to him by the reſpective A. 1 
caſtellans. The great ſeal which had been lately uſed 

was broken; and fragments of it were repoſited in the 
treaſury of the king of England, as evidences of his 
| ſuperiority over Scotlarid. In an interview with Ed- 
ward at Norham, John took the oath of fealty to him 
for the'Scottiſh kingdom, which he profeſſed to hold as 

| 4 fief of the Englith crown- At the Chriſtmas fol- 

lowing, he attended the ſame monarch at Newcaſtle, 
and performed homage to him with the accuſtomed 
ceremonies; having been en crowned king of 
Scotland at Scones. 
Thus did Edward, by his vigor and dexterity and by 
taking an illiberal adyantage of the diviſions of a neigh- 
bouring kingdom, which a prince of generoſity and 
magnanimity would rather have endeavoured to com- 
poſe, procure the recognition of a claim which was 

not founded in ſtriẽt juſtice, and which he intended 

to follow up, if poſſible, with the abſolute conqueſt of 


4 i chat part of the iſland; In the award which he pro- 

hi nounced, it muſt be acknowledged that he conducted 
1 himſelf with propriety, as the principles on which he 

1 grounded his deciſion were agreeable to the general 

1 maxims then prevalent in the ſucceſſion of European 

t. .- erowns.- But the ſame regard to equity did not diſplay 

. itſelf either in his impoſition of feudal vaſſalage on the 

1 Scots, or in that conduct towards them which we ſhall 

7 ſoon have occaſion to communicate to the reader, 

t The king of Scotland ſbon felt the unpleaſant conſe- A. D. 
e quences of being a vaſſal to a haughty and ambitious * 


R. monarch. He was haraſſed with frequent citations to 
the court of Edward, to anfwer the complaints of va- 
Nous individuals who alleged that he had denied them 

juſtice. When he made his appearance at Weltminſter; 


+] : Ny 5 N 20. Am. Feed, vol. ii.—Triv. Ann. 3 
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he refuſed to make any reply to the allegations till be 


had conſulted his parliament. Edward was on the 
: point of proceeding againſt him for contempt of court, 


and was preparing to give orders for the ſeiſure of three 
of his caſtles; but John averted this blow by ſubmiſ- 
ſion. He was, on this occaſion, treated with little 


| deference to his royal rank; for, when he offered to 
anſwer by his procurator or attorney, he met with a 


refuſal of that privilege, and was obliged to appear at 
the bar as an ordinary ſubject . His reſentment was 
arouſed by this degradation; and, though Edward put 
him in poſſeſſion of the honors of Penrith and Hun- 
tingdon, he returned to Scotland with ſtrong emo- 


tions of diſcontent. His nobles, repenting of their ac- 


quieſcence i in Edward's demand of ſuperiority, foment- | 
ed the diſpleaſure of their prince, who, with a ſpirit 
/ unuſual to his character, reſolved to make an effort 


for releaſing himſelf from a ſtate of odious vaſſalage. 


At a time when Edward was acting with a high 
| hand in the concerns of Scotland, and paving the way 
for the execution of his ultimate deſigns on that king- 


dom, Philip the Fair behaved in a ſimilar manner with 


reſpect to Edward's Gaſcon territories, which he wiſh- 
ed to bring under his immediate government. He was 


jealous of the increaſing power of the Engliſh monarch, 


and repined at the reputation which he had acquired 


among the princes of the continent. Prompted by 
envy and ambition, he ſought an opportunity of de- 


| priving him of his poſſeſſions in France, and of effect- 
| ing the complete 9 of the * from the 


f continent. 


In this ſtate of affairs, a ou meidet TORINO to 


kindle the flames of war between the ſubjects of Philip. - 
and Edward. The crew of a Norman and an * 


72 27. Ryley's Plc Parliam. | 
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each party contended for the priority of drawing wa- 


- terz and, after mutual abuſe, and the violent efforts 


of each to prevent the other, the Norman drew his 
dagger with an intent to- ſtab the Engliſhman, who, 


on the- other hand, ſtrove to wreſt the weapon from 
his antagoniſt, 'This fracas proved fatal to the Nor- 


man, whoſe comrades endeavoured to revenge his 


death, but were repulſed, . after a ſmart conflict, by the 


companions of - the Engliſh mariner. The Normans 


having complained to their ſovereign, who was not diſ- 


pleaſed at the incident, he ordered them to take venge- 


ance for the murder of their countryman. They were 


not ſlow in taking advantage of this permiſſion; they 


attacked an Engliſh ſhip, ſeiſed one of the crew, and 
hanged him on the maſt of their own veflel *?. This 
outrage was reſented by the ſubjeCts of the king of, 


— 7 


England, who immediately retaliated on + thoſe of 


France. There now enſued a piratical war between 
the two nations, which proved highly-injurious to com- 


merce. At length a fleet of 200 Norman veſſels, fail- ; 
ing along the coaſt of Gaſcony, plundered all the Eng- 
lſh and Gaſcon ſhips which they met with in their 


progreſs, and” maſſacred many of the ſeamen. This 
fleet, however, was attacked in it's return by an Eng- 


liſh ſquadron of ſixty ſail; and a fierce engagement 
followed; in which the latter obtained a complete vic- 
tory, the greater part of the French fleet being taken, 


ſunk, or deſtroyed, with a very ann RS 


of the men whom it contained. 


The kings of England and France * W as 


it were, idle ſpeQators gf the piratical hoſtilities of their 


reſpective ſubjects; but the late deſtructive engage» . 


232. Walſingh, Hiſt: p. 58.—Chron. Dunſt, 23. Tris. Ann. 
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* t vas an affair of too ſerious a nature to be overs 


1 by Philip. He immediately diſpatched envoys to 
demand ſatisfaction of Edward for the loſſes ſuſtained - 
by the ſubjects of France, in the deſtruction and capture 


of ſo many of their ſhips ; promiſing to make compen- 
ſation on his part for any injuries which the Engliſh or 


Gaſcons might have received from his people: Edward, 


deſirous of an accommodation, ſent ambaſſadors to Phi- 
kp, with propoſals for an amicable adjuſtment of the 


diſpute. The French monarch rejectedthe propoſitions 


of the Engliſh deputies; ſeiſed ſuch veſſels of Edward's 


ſubjects as chanced to be in the ports of France; pro- 
hibited the continuance of commercial intercourſe; 


and ordered his fleets to attack thoſe of England and 


Gaſcony without ceremony. Not content with theſe 


demonſtrations of his reſentment, he commanded: his 


officers: to ſeiſe Pe rigord, the Agenois, Quercy, and 


other territories belonging to Edward to the north of 
the Garonne. The inhabitants of thoſe diſtricts, how- 
ever, ſtrenuoufly oppoſed the execution of the orders 


of Philip, who, reſolving to have recourſe to artiſice, 
ſummoned Edward, as duke of Guienne, to appear in 


is court, and anſwer for the We of his ene 4 
towards thoſe of France . | 


To check the hoſtilities of PH wt awd at 1 


over John St. John, an able warrior, as the defender of 


that duchy on which Philip was ready to fix his graſp. 
He alſo directed his brother Edmund, earl of Lan- 
caſter,. to treat with the French court on the ſubject 


of a peace. This negotivitor, after ineffectual confe- 


rences, had ſet out from Paris on his return, when he 


RS was recalled by the queen of France, whoſe mother he 


had eſpouſed. That princeſs, as well as the queen+ 
We had been inſtructed by the rl r to 


2. Ten Anm—Rym: Fad EG I +; 
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EDWARD . 


[aaa the unſuſpecting earl under the maſk of e , 
and they repreſented to him, that the French king felt 

himſelf deeply wounded in point of honor by the inju- 
ries which his fubjects had ſuſtained from Edward's 


lieutenants in Gaſcony, who had groſsly violated the 


reſpect and obedience which they owed to him as their 


lord paramount; that he therefore wiſhed Edward to 


deliver into his hands ſome of the principal Gaſcons 
as hoſtages, and ſix of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes of the 
duchy, and, indeed, to give him the temporary poſ- : 
ſeſſion of the province in general; that Philip, when 


his honor had thus been ſatisfied; would immediately 


make Edward full reſtitution' of the duchy, diſpenſe ; 
with his obſervance of the late citation, and ſettle all 


_ differences in a friendly manner. At the ſame time, 
the two queens carried on with the earl a negotiation 
for a marriage between his royal brother and Margaret, 
the ſiſter of Philip; and, as they ſtated the neceſſity of 


the French king's having ſeiſin of the province, that 


he might re-enfeoff Edward with it for particular pur- 8 
pol ſpecified in the nuptial treaty, the earl fell into 


the ſnares of Gallic artifice. Having received full 


powers from Edward, who, intent on the affairs of 


Scotland, was not ſufficiently on his guard againſt the 


arts of a perfidious court, Edmund gratified Philip 
with the poſſeſſion of the duchy, after he had engaged 


to perform all conditions ſtipulated in his name by the 


two queens. When the affair had thus ſucceeded to 
his wiſh, Philip treated with contempt the earls de- 


mand of reſtitution ;/ repaired to his hall of judicature 3 


commanded proclamation to be made for the appear- 
ance of Edward, though he had agreed to revoke the 
citation; and then pronounced judgment againſt him 
for contumacy and neglect ;. but, as if aſhamed of the 
precipitation of his proceedings, he again cited Edward 


\ 
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- A.D. to appear in his court by a certain day. That mo- 
narch, deeming it unneceflary to preſent himſelf in a 
court where he was convinced that he ſhould not . 
tain juſtice, and perhaps unwilling to put himſelf in the 
power of a prince in whoſe honor or forbearance · no 
confidence could be repoſed, did not attend the ſum- 
mons of his ſuperior lord. When the day arrived, 
Philip condemned him for non-appearance, and con- 
fiſcated his duchy of Guienne, which then included 


1294. 


Pyrenean mountains 

The unjuſtifiable condu&t of Philip e ha. 
Engliſh monarch with reſentment, mingled with ſhame 
for ſuffering himſelf to be the dupe of impoſition. He 
reſolved to take vigorous ſteps for recovering the pro- 


the whole country between the river Charente and e | 


vince of which he had been thus defrauded ; but his 


hopes of regaining it were not very ſtrong ; for, as he 


had not preſerved a ſingle town or fortreſs in the duchy, 


ha had the proſpect of all the dangers of a deſcent in a 
hoſtile country, and of all the difficulties attendant on 
To facilitate the re- conqueſt 
of this valuable territory, he concluded ſubſidiary 
treaties with the king of the Romans, the king of Ar- 
ragon, the count of Savoy, the duke of Brabant and the 
count of Barre (his two ſons· in- law), and other princes 
But he derived no benefit from 


. diſtant enterpriſe. 


of the continent. 
theſe alliances, proportionable to the extraordinary ex- 


pences which he incurred by them. Having fixed the 


to Guienne. 


25. Chron, Dunſt.— iv. a PEI Fad. 
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* 


rendezvous of his Engliſh army at Portſmouth, he was 
detained there by unfavorable winds; and when that 

obſtacle was removed, a rebellion in Wales prevented 

him from taking a perſonal, concern in the 3 


An 


An unpopular impoſt had excited ſuch murmurs &. D. 
among the Welſh, that they had hanged ſome of the ** 
collectors; and the flames of diſcontent ſpreading over 

the principality, a general inſurrection had taken place 

among a people who ſtill retained an ardent affection 

for their ancient government. Under the conduct of 

chree active leaders, they had riſen in the northern, 
ſouthern, and weſtern diviſions of Wales; and had 
diffuſed over the country the enormities of maſſacre 

and devaſtation. They had reduced ſome of the royal 

caſtles, ſubdued the iſle of Angleſey, and proſecuted 

their career with no ſmall ſucceſs. Alarmed at thefe 
proceedings, Edward diſpatched the earls of Lancaſter 

and Lincoln into North- Wales, with a part of the army 

which had been levied for the recovery of Guienne z 

but theſe noblemen, being attacked near Denbigh by 

the revolters, reſigned, after a briſk action, the honor of 

the day. This diſgrace haſtened the arrival of the king 

in that quarter; and his preſence produced a change to 

the diſadvantage of the rebels, though it did not en- 
tirely diſcourage them. They attempted to haraſs him 

in his ſtation at Aberconway; but he drove them to 

their mountainous retreats, and paſſed a tranquil 
Chriſtmas in the caſtle of that town; though he was dif- 

abled by a ſcarcity of proviſions from indulging in the 

feſtive luxuries of that ſeaſon; Before the winter had 
entirely elapſed, he ' renewed hoſtilities againſt the Te 
. Welſh; and though they gained the advantage in ſome - 25 1 
{kirmiſhes, he quickly recovered Angleſey, where he 
gave orders for the erection of a caſtle at Beaumaris. - 

The earl of Warwick, at the head of a ſelect detach- 

ment, defeated a body of Welſh with great ſlaugh- 

ter; and the efforts of the royaliſts at length achieved 

the ſuppreſſion of the rebellion. Madoc, the leader of 

the inſurgents in North-Wales, was ſent priſoner to 


— 
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A.D. the tower of London; while many of his accomplice _ 


were confined in different fortreſſes, and puniſhed with 


the loſs of their lands, which the king diſtributed 
among their heirs, on condition of his receiving ſome 
compenſation for the damages which he had ſuſtained 
By the revolt. Having re-eſtabliſhed the quiet of the 
principality, Edward cut down the woods in the inte- 
"rior parts, which he conſidered as the retreats of dif- 
affeckion; laid the foundation of ſeveral caſtles along 

the coaſts ; and ſuffered the rigors of the law to be ex- 
ecuted on thoſe who were convicted of having mur- 


dered or maltreated his officers. 


He then returned to 


London, where he met two cardinal legates, whom 
Boniface VIII. had ſent, firſt to the court of 
France, and afterwards to that of England, to me- 
diate a reconciliation between the two kings .. 
While the king was employed in recovering the alle- 
giance of the Welch, his affairs in Guienne were not 
neglected. The fleet which had been collected at 
Portſmouth, had ſailed for that duchy under the com- 
mand of his nephew John of Bretagne, carl of Rich- 
mond. This nobleman had reached the mouth of the 
Garonne in the autumn; and ſailing up the river with- 
our moleſtation,” had received the ſurrender of Blaye 
and Bourg, two fortified towns of eminence; then 
paſſing by Bourdeaux, of which the conſtable de 
|  - Nefle was governor in the name of Philip, he took 
Rions and St. Macaire. - By theſe and other captures; 


Bourdeaux was in a manner blocked up by the Engliſſi; 


and the great reinforcements which the earl derived 
from tlie favor of the Gaſcons, gave” him hopes of 


ſtriking ſome deciſive blow. 


He detached John St. 


John to the ſouthward, who reduced Bayonne, St. 


rapes and. other places- of importance. | 


L 
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: Fooliſh bad made conſiderable progreſs, the arrival of 2 


Charles de Valois, brother to the French king, changed 
the aſpect of affairs. This prince inveſted Rions with 


eident happened which greatly injured the intereſts of 


Edward. John Giffard, the Engliſh commandant of 
| Podenſac, having ſurrendered to the French on terms 


of capitulation which: excluded the Gaſcon ſoldiers of 


the garriſon, Charles ordered the latter, eonſiſting of ; 


about fifty perſons, to be hanged before the walls of 
Rions, for having rebelled againſt their ſuperior lord ; 
an act of barbarous policy, which gave a violent check 
to the inclinations of the provincials in favor of Ed- 
ward, while the conſent of Giffard. to a treaty winch 
left the Gaſcon auxiliaries, without their comrades, to 


the mercy of the enemy, filled their countrymen with 


ſuch. a warmth of reſentment, as converted their former 
regard for the Engliſh into ſentiments of diſguſt and 
revenge. The ſiege of Rions being now proſecuted 
Wirth augmented vigor, the earl of Richmond, who 
defended the place, reſolved to retire. by water to 


Bourg; but, as. he Was preparing to execute this de- 


termination, a riot broke out between the Engliſſi and 


Gaſcons; and Charles, making a ſtrenuous aſſault in 


the, midſt. of the confuſion, took both the town and 
caſtle, the earl and a great part of his army with dif- 
ficulty gſcaping down the river. Charles then march 
ed to, St. Sever, which, being provided with an ex- 


cellent commander in the perſon: of Hugh de Vere, 
defended itſelf againſt his forces for ſeveral months, to 
the great loſs: of the aſſailants. Deſpairing of the pre- 


ſervation, of the place, when the ſevere attacks of fa- 
mine co- operated with the arms of the beſiegers, Hugh 
ſurrendered on honorable terms. Leaving a French gar- 


nion i. in St. e Charles en out 4 Nr 5 and, 
by: | when 


a great army; and, while the fiege continued, an in- 
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AD. it a; few days had elapſed from his departure, the 
Engliſh re- captured with facility a place which had 
c eoſt him much time and labor in the acquiſition, . 

I Theſe hoſtilities by land were not e 

8 . with naval conteſts. Several Engliſh ſquadrons ſcoured 
the ſeas, and met with great ſucceſs. in capturing or 
- deſtroying the ſhips of the enemy. Tranſient deſcents | 
were made on different parts of the Gallic coaſt; and ? 
copious ſpoils were brought into the Engliſh ports. 
7 ; Philip retaliated on his enemies by giving direCtions 
_ ._ for an invaſion of England; but the coaſts of this king- 
dom were ſo well guarded by the vigilance of the go- 
vernment, that little miſchief reſulted from the at- 
tempts of the F rench. They, indeed, diſembarked at 
Dover by night, and plundered the town, till the alarm 
 vecaſioned by their deſcent brought the neighbour- 
ing inhabitants in ſuch numbers to the coaſt, that, 
After having ſet fire to many of the buildings, they re- 
| tired to their ſhips with great precipitation, not with- 

out ſuſtaining a conſiderable diminution of their force 
from the attacks of the enraged provincials. A large 

French galley was ſoon after ſtranded near Hithe, in 
ſearching for a convenient place of » prague 3 and all 

who were found in it were put to death 25 
To promote the ſucceſs of his enterpriſes againſt the 
Engliſh monarch, Philip made overtures for an alli- 
ance with the king of Scotland, of whoſe diſaffec- 
tion to Edward he was not ignorant. John, with the 
conſent of the twelve nobles whom the Scots had ap- 
i pointed to aſſiſt him in the adminiſtration, or rather to 
Watch over his conduct, entered into the views of 
Philip, with whom he concluded a treaty of mutual 1. 
ſiſtance againſt Edward; and, to cement the 'confe- 
Eo. ae, . matrimonial connexion was ſtipulated be- 
; « 29. Triv. Ann. — Chron. Hemingf. — Knight. Hiſt. ly: 
28. Chron. Dunſt, —Triv, Ann.— Matth. Weſtm. 
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3 Johit's eldeſt {bi and the Gußktet of Charles 
de Valbis 5. Encouraged by this alliance, Bakol re- | 
| ſolved to renounce the feudal obligations by which he ; 


Had bound himſelf to his royal neighbour, N 


Edward ſuſpetted the finiſter intentions of the 8b ; 
unble king Had dechned 4 compliance with his de- 5 
mand of fuccours for the French War, and had neglect- | 


ed to attend the Engliſh parliaments to which lie had 5 


been ſuthnmibited. To aſcertairt the validity of his ſul- 2 
plelonis, he tequired of John tlie ſurrender of the caſtles 


of Betwick, Roxburgh, and Jedburgh, promiſing that 


he would reſtore them as ſoon is peace ſhould have | 


deen concluded between him and Philip. This de- 
mand was tejected by the Scots; and when it was fol- 


lowed by a writ of ſummons, deſiring the preſence of 


- John and ſeveral of his nobles at a parliament, to be 


aſſembled at Newcaſtle, neither that prince nor his ba- 


rons complied with the citation. Being now convinced 


of the hoſtile deſigns of that people, and informed of 
the treaty which they had concluded with France, he 
prepared for an invaſion of their country, of which it 


was his great aim to make an entire conqueſt. 


As a war againſt two confederate nations, could not 


be proſecuted without ample ſupplies, Edward had re- 


_ courſe to numerous modes of recruiting his finances. 


He procured, by parliamentary grants, a conſiderable 


ſubſidy from the nobility and commons of the realm, 


and a ſeparate aid from the clergy. Not content with 


theſe regular contributions, he proceeded to leſs juſtifi- | 


| able means of accumulation. He ſeiſed the rents of prio- 15 


ries dependent on foreign abbeys, and applied them to 


the exigencies of the war, leaving to the monks what he 


conſidered as ſufficient for their ſubſiſtence. He laid 


violent hands on all the wool and hides that were 
29. Triv. Ann. p. 285.—Rym. Fad. vol. ii. 
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A. D. "ROM for exportation ; und plundered the religious 

8 houſes of the money which had been depoſited in them, 

| x whether for the holy war, (for which a collection had 

. been made by the pope's order ſome years before, on 
Edward's. vowing that he would undertake another 
cruſade), for purpoſes purely monaſtic, or with private 
views of ſecurity 32. By theſe and other expedients, 
he was enabled to proſecute his warlike ſchemes, with 
ſtrong hopes of ſucceſs, particularly againſt the Scots, 
e whom he reſolved to attack in perſon, while he ſent 
a reſpectable fleet and army, under the command of 
bis brother, to make f urther efforts bor the recovery of 
Guienne. . 
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CHAP . 


The Engliſh tear bs ok wth a be at 


Dunbar. be king of Scotland ſurrenders at diſcres 


tion and is impriſoned by Edward ; ih brings 


the Scots under his immediate government. He makes © | 
an abortive expedition againſt the king of France. — The 


Scots rebel under the celebrated Wallace. = They defeat 
the Engliſh near Stirling. —Edward obtains a great 


independence of Scotland, and is crowned king, Ed. 


8 ward advances to the northward with menaces of ter- 


rible Vengeance againſt the rebellious Scots ; but his 
career is enen b * death. —Sketch 5 his charafter. 


'T: H E. penetration. and x of Edward faggeſted 
to him the probable advantages which might reſult 
from the union of the whole iſland of Britain under one 
head; a meaſure which would not only aboliſh the 


animoſities ſo frequently kindled between different na- 


tions encloſed within the ſame ifland, but would ren- 
der the united monarchy, as it were, a little world 
within itfelf, defended againſt the powers of the conti- 
nent by inſularity of ſituation, as well as by com- 
pactneſs and concentration of ſtrength. This was long 


the favorite object of his ambition; and the ſucceſs 


which attended his ſcheme, as far as it regarded Wales, 

encouraged him to take deciſive ſteps for completing 

his grand deſign by the ſubjugation of Scotland. 
The provocations which he had received from his 


Scottiſh vaſſal appeared, to the looſe conſcience of a 


king who thirſted ter proven ſufficiently flagrant to 
| L 2 14 | au- 


7 victory over them. at Falkirk.—//allace is condemned 
and executed as a traitor. — Robert de Brus aſſerts the 
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authoriſe the. infliction of ſignal chaſtiſement from | 
the ſuperior lord of the fief. A numerous army hay- | 
ing afſembled at Newcaſtle, Edward aſſumed the com- 
mand of it; and while he waited for an opportunity 


of commencing the war with advantage, Robert de 
Roſs, who had revolted to the enemy, put himſelf at 
the head of a party of Scots, and ſurpriſed an Eng- 
liſh detachment, conſiſting of | 1000 men, ſent to re- 


| inforce the garriſon of Werk, few of whom eſcaped 


the ſwords” of the aſſailants. Edward, not diſpleaſed 


| that the Scots were the aggreſſors, advanced towards 
"the Tweed, and encamped at Werk. During his con- 


tinuance in this neighbourhood, the earls of Buchan 


; and Menteith, and others of the Scottiſh nobility, en- 
_ tered England from Annandale, and ravaged Cumber- 


land with fire and ſword; after which they returned 


to their own country, that they might be ready to 


check the progreſs of the Engliſh ſovereigng. 


Having paſſed the Tweed at Coldſtream, Edward : 
drew up his forces before Berwick. A ſquadron of 


5 twenty-four fail, entering the harbour in hopes of his | 


giving an immediate aſſault, ſuſtained a fieree attack 


from the Scots, who burned ſeveral of the veſſels. 


Amidſt this confuſion, the king ſuddenly affaulted the 
town, which was wretchedly fortified ; and he forced 


his way into it with little difficulty. The Scots were 


ſo intimidated by the unexpected ſucceſs of the Eng- 


liſh, that- they ſuffered themſelves, almoſt without re- 


5 ſiſtance, to fall victims to the barbarity of Edward, 


who ordered all that were found in the place to be put 
to the ſword,. amounting to above 7000 perſons. The 
caſtle was then inveſted, and taken by capitulation on 


the ſame day. While Edward remained in this town, 


he received an epiſtle from the king of Scotland, en- 


1. Triv. Ann. —Walkiagh, Hiſt. — Chron, . 
| | preſſing 


E m WA RD I 
preſſing his renunciation of his hemage and fealty, i in 
conſequence of the various injuries which he and his 


1 
A. D. 
7296. 


2 


ſubjects had ſuſtained from a ſeries of arbitrary pro- 


ceedings. Edward coolly ordered his chancellor to 


regiſter this letter, and prepared to improve his ſuc- 


ceſs; He ſent John de Warrenne, earl of Surry,” with 


a great force, to beſiege the caſtle of Dunbar, which, 
though it belonged to a nobleman who had embrace 
the cauſe of Edward, had been yielded up to the 
enemy by his wife. It was now garriſoned by many 
perſons of rank; and, when the beſieged had ſolicited 


relief from their ſovereign, the main army of the 


Scots, much more numerous than that of the earl of 


Surry, marched to the deliverance of their country- 
men. A battle enſued, in which the Scots were to- 
tally routed, with the loſs of ſeveral thouſands of their 


men. Edward joined the victorious earl the next day 


April 27. 


with the remainder of the Engliſh army; and his pre- 


ſence, concurring with the terror of the defeat, pro- 
duced the ſurrender of the caſtle, in which, beſides a 
number of knights and gentlemen, three carls and fix 
barons were taken priſoners *, _ 


The victory of Dunbar was ſoon followed by the 


reduction of the Scottiſh low-lands. The vanquiſhed : 


retiring beyond the Forth, the caſtles of Roxburgh, 


Jedburgh, and others of leſs importance, ſurrendered 


to the Engliſh arms. Even the caſtle of Edinburgh 


detained the beſiegers only a few days; and here Ed- 
ward received an ample re-inforcement of Welſh in- 
fantry, which induced him to diſmiſs an equal num- 


ber of his Engliſh ſoldiers. Advancing towards Stir- - 


ling, he took poſſeſſion of the caſtle, which the terri- 
fied garriſon had ae on his approach. He was 


2. Rym. Feed. vol. ii. p, 707. „„ 3. Matth. Weſtm, the, 
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mY here joined by the earl of Ulſter, with a numerous 
body of forces from Ireland; and judging theſe and the 
Welſh to be well calculated for purſuing the Scottiſh : 
fugitives into. the rude retreats of their mountains and 
lakes, he marched with confidence to the northward. 
He reached Perth without oppoſition and the progreſs 
of ſo formidable an army, headed by a prince renown- 
ed for valor, ſo alarmed the puſillanimous Baliol, that 
he abandoned all thoughts of further reſiſtance, and 
reſolved to make an humble appeal to the mercy: 
of the haughty invader. He ſent deputies to Edward, 
with an offer of reſigning the kingdom of Scotland to 
that monarch, who directed him to repair with his 
principal nobles to Brechin, to meet the biſhop of 
Durham, who was veſted with full powers for treat; 
ing with him. At this conference, John ſigned letters 
ES patent, containing a complete ſurrender of his crown 
5 July 16. and kingdom; and gave his ſon as an hoſtage for his 
I n with this engagement *. Edward ordered 
the unfartunate prince to be conveyed to England, 
where he remained ſome years n a ann | 
| not very rigorous, 5 
Edward continued his northern 8 8 
meeting 1 with any moleſtation from the diſpirited Scots. 
When he had reached Elgin, he found no neceſſity of 
proceeding to a greater diſtanee, as no enemy appeared 
to diſpute his authority. He therefore returned to the 
— ſouth; and, when he arrived at Scone; he ſeiſed the 
celebrated ſtone on which the kings of Scotland were 
enthroned at the ſolemnity of their coronation, and 
which the vulgar ſuperſtition regarded as the palladium 
of the ſtate. He is alſo accuſed, by the Scottiſh wri- 
ters, af having given orders for the deſtruction or re- 
moval of the public records, as well as of the chroni- 
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cles preſerved in the monaſteries, that no act A. D. 


| 1 remain of the andient independence of the king- 


12 — 


dom. Having ſummoned at Berwick a convention of Aug. 23. 


the Paneel individuals of the Scottiſh nation, he ex- 


acted from them the ſubmiſſions of homage and 1 5 


as well'as a renunciation of the French alliance 5. He 
committed to the earl of Surry the government of the 
conquered kingdom; he appointed Walter of Agmon- 
deſham chancellor, Hugh Creſſingham treaſurer, and 
William Ormſby juſticiary. He delivered ſome of the 
royal fortreſſes to the care of Engliſhmen, and. left the 


remainder in the cuſtody of the former commandants, 
He made few changes among the ſheriffs, the magiſ- 
trates of the burghs, or officers of inferior rank. When 


he had thus regulated the affairs of Scotland, and given 
directions for the gradual introduction of the reform- 
ed code of Engliſh law into that kingdom, he re- 
turned in triumph te to nnd Emmy nab ape of the 


iſland. . 


The joy of his ſucceſs i in | North-Britain was « Wi 
by the expenſive and unprofitable expedition which his 


brother had made to Guienne. This prince, indeed, 


had reduced ſome caſtles, and defeated a conſiderable 


# 


body of French near Bourdeaux ; but he died in the 


then aſſumed the command of the army, had not an 


opportunity of achieving any enterpriſe of moment 


during the remainder of the ſeaſon. 
The royal finances being reduced to a 1 ebb by 


the late expeditions, Edward demanded ſupplies of a 


parliament aſſembled at Bury. The Jaity complied with 


his wiſhes ; but the clergy were leſs tractable. Hav- 
ing frequently felt the rapacious hand of the king, 
they had concurred with their primate Te oy 


9 n in. =Rym. . Rer. Scot. Hiſt. 
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_ courſe of the ſummer; and the earl of Lincoln, wha | 


Nov. 5 0 


= communication, which Was. alſo denounced againſt all 


Feb. 132. 


ing ta be precipitate in the chaſtiſement of their dif- 
obedience, he defired them to re- conſider their anſwer, 


had obtained his writs for their protection. The ſitua- 
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n. in procuring, a bull frem the cart of 
ame, by which they Were. prohibited from granting 
any ſubſidies to their temporal fovereign without the 
e of their ſpiritual lord the pope, on pain of ex- 


princes « or other laymen who ſhould preſume. to exact 
- any ſupplies from them. Fortified with this thield, 
Winchelſey and his. brethren, aſſembled in convoca- 
yon, peremptorily refuſed, to favor Edward with. 2 
contribution, when he required 1 it of them for the pro- 
ſecution of the war againſt the French king *. He, Was 
eonfoundeq and incenſed at their refuſal ; but, unwill⸗ 


and meet again in the following 1 anuary. When they 
re- aſſembled, the archbiſhop, in their name, "intimated 
to the commiſhoners whom the king had ſent to the 
convocation, that, of the two ſovereigna whom they 
were bound to ſerve, the pope had a claim ta the 
greater degree of obedience; and that they could not 
accede to the royal demands, till che conſent of the 

pontiff had been obtained. Edward reſolved to puniſh 
the aflertors of a doctrine ſo repugnant to. the true 
genius of the conſtitution, and ſo derogatory to the! in- 
dependence of his crown, He ordered it to be publicly 
declared in the courts. of law, that the clergy were ex- 
cluded from his. protection, as they were not entitled 
to any benefit from a government to which they de- 
9 their ſupport., He commanded the theriffs to ſeiſe 
all the lay-fees, goods, and chattels, of the clergy of 
all denominations throughout the province of Canter- 
bury ; 7; for thoſe of York had relaxed in their pertina - 
city, and on granting the king a fifth of their revenues, 
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tion of n to whom the royal rigor extended, was K. 
now extremely wretched; deprived.as they were of their — 


property 3. incapacitated from, procuring the. redreſs. of 


any, grievance which they might ſuffer; expoſed to vexa- 


tious law-ſuitsz ſubject to the inſults and outrages of 
every perſon whom the certainty of umpunityencouraged 
to haraſs and plunder them. Their ſpirit did not long 
buoy, itſelf up amidſt theſe misfortunes ; ſome of them 
| foan. expreſſed, their: wiſhes of; compliance; and others 
were gradually induced. to follow the example of ſub- 
miſſion. . On paying ſuch: fines as the king demanded, 


they were gratified. with. a reſtitution of their effects 


and temporalities, and re- admitted to the participation 
ä ob general ſecurity. The primate was for ſome time 

refractory: he ſolemnly publiſhed the bull on which 
he had grounded his . oppoſition. to the king's exactions; 
he convoked a ſynod with a view of enforcing ſpiritual 
cenſures. againſt all Who ſeiſed the poſſeſſions of the 
church; but the king giving him ſtrict orders not to 


excommunicate any of his miniſters or loyal ſubjects, 
he was induced to deſiſt from his intentions. He was. 


at length ſo humbled by the ſequeſtration of his pro- 
perty, that he conſented ta Pay his ſhare. of the ſubſidy 
required by the king. 

As Edward flattered. himſelf = he had ſecured the 


tranquillity of Scotland, he now reſolved to make a 
powerfu] effort againſt the king of France, on whoſe. 


conduct i in the affair of Juie 


mage to him, and entered into 2 league againſt him, on 
the conſideration of his receiving pecuniary aid from 
England. 1 ohn earl of Holland, who had eſpouſed 


Elizabeth, one of the daughters of Edward, readily 
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ane he could not reflect 
without indignation... Guy earl of Flanders, having 
been injured by. the ſame monareh, renounced his ho- 


6 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
i: Mi AD. offered himſelf as the confederate of his father-in-law; : 


1 1207 and ſome of the former allies of the king were re- 
. engaged in the ſame ſervice. To provide for che 


| Y | | 

ku charges of his own campaign, and for the execution of 
l 5 - his ſubſidiary treaties, Edward found the late parlia- 
| 5 mentary ſupplies inſufficient ; and therefore had re- 


courſe to various expedients for the augmentation of 
his treaſures. He reſtricted the exportation of wool 
to a certain quantity, and appropriated the remainder 
to his own purpoſes. He ſeiſed, in the ſame violent 
manner, great quantities of leather, corn, Cattle Kae 
under an idle promiſe of repayment?.. | 
_ Theſe invaſions of private property could not vil ex- 
cite a general clamor among the people, Who warmly 
25 inveighed againſt the king's avidity and oppreſſion, and 
haus continued diſregard of the proviſions of Magna 
Charta. Many of the nobles avowed the like ſenti- 
ments; and the earls of Hereford aud Norfolk, the 
former of whom was hereditary conſtable of the realm, 
and the latter mareſchal, headed the diſcontented 
party. When Edward required theſe two noblemen 
to ſerve him in Guienne, they poſitively refuſed to go 
thither, affirming that their offices only obliged them 
to engage in thoſe expeditions in which the king was 
_ _ perſonally preſent. Edward was enraged at their op- 
+ poſition to his wiſhes; and, entering into an alterca- 
tion with the earl of Herefobd, he inſiſted on his un- 
_ reſerved obedience, exclaiming, « By the eternal God, 
4 Sir earl, you ſhall either go or be hanged !* The 
high conſtable replied, in a tone of equal firmneſs, 
By the eternal God, Sir king, I will neither go nor 
be hanged ** [” Havizg exhibited this ſtriking ſpeci- 
men of the haughty intrepidity of the barons of thoſe 
3 he abruptly retited from the. royal preſence, | 
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gane ved by the earl mareſchal and chiney: of the: moſt | 
_ diſtinguiſhed nobility. Edward, though” tenacious of 
his authority, and inclined to reſent the inſolence 

or contumacy of his ſubjeCts, ſtifled his diſpleaſure on 
this occaſion, and forbore to preſs the ſervice of the 
two earls in Guienne. Theſe refractory noblemen, 
when they were afterwards ſummoned to attend the 
king in an expedition to Flanders, refuſed to accompany 
him, pretending that none of their anceſtors had ever 
performed military ſervice in that country. They even 
declined the diſcharge of their offices in the enrolment 
and muſter of the army**; in-conſequente of which, 
the king commanded Thomas de Berkeley to act as 
conſtable, and Geoffrey de Geyneville, as mareſchal. 
The diſaffected nobles thought proper to publiſh a 
memorial in vindication of their conduct, and in con- 
demnation of the king's tyrannical proceedings. Ed- 
ward-condeſcended to anſwer the allegations of this 
paper, by apologiſing for his frequent demands of a 
ſupply, as the neceſſary conſequence of the juſt wars 
in which he had been engaged; by ſtating, that he had 
not applied the produce of the impoſts to the purpoſes 
of his private convenience, but had ſolely conſulted” 
the benefit, and provided for the defence, of his peo- 
ple; and by expreſſing his readineſs to confirm the 
two charters, and comply with every reaſonable re- 
2 of his en e ys * n more effec- 
25 wen? N 
. 0 
12. Rym. Fad. vol ii. p. 784. Trivet and Hemingford affirm, this x7 
the mal-contents ſent their remonſtrance td the king, while he was 
encamped near Winchelſey; and that he declined giving an anſwer to 
their demands, till he had conferred on the ſubje& with his counſcl- 


8 lors, ſome of whom had ſailed for Flanders, while others continued 
mn Lendon. But Edward himſelf; in the account which he publiſhed 
5 of the behaviour of the earls of Hereford and Norfolk, denies that 


I Tetaanftrance Was . to _ ang diſclaims the reply 
. _ which 
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AD. tually againſt the machinations of the two diſcontented- 
1497 earls, he endeavoured to conciliate the favor of the 
clergy, whole influence in preſerving the peace of the 
realm he knew to be conſiderable. He teſtified his 
confidence in the primate, by recommending prince 
Edward, whom, though only thirteen, he had ap- 
poointed regent of the kingdom, to his care and tuition. 
He gave the cuſtody of the great earldom of Gloceſter, 
during the minority of the heir, to Ralph de Mont- 
hermer, that he might be a check on the earl of Here- 
ford, and might counteract that * 8 N ' 
among the Welſh. 5 _ 
Wen he had provided every + his * che cam- 
: -  pajgn againſt Philip the Fair, whom he intended to at- 
5 Aug · 22. tack on the fide of Flanders, where his new allies could 
more conveniently ſerve him, he embarked at Win- 
chelſey with a numerous army, and landed at Sluys. 
His departure had been ſo delayed by the greatneſs of 
his preparations, the diſcontents of the nobility, and 
the continuance of adverſe winds, that the ſummer had 
nearly expired when he quitted the Engliſh coaſt. 
Before his arrival, the French king had enjoyed a ſe- 
ries of proſperous hoſtility. He had gained a victory 
over the Flemings at Furnes; he had taken the towns 
of St. Omer, Liſle, Ypres, and Courtray; and had re- 
duced the earl of Flanders to a ſituation of great 
danger. At this criſis Edward made his appearance; 
and though the firſt combat which he witneſſed was 
fought between two parties of his own ſeamen, who, 
inflamed. with the rivalry of their reſpective ports, en- 
gaged with all the fury of profeſſed enemies, he was 
not diſcouraged by theſe inteſtine animoſities, or by 


| which. it was ſaid, be tad afterontheocadion; though, from what 
he had heard of the contents of the memorial, E it expedient | 
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| | wa ſkirmich which happened ſoon after in the 
I neighbourhood of Ghent, between a body of his forces 

and the Flemings, who, inſtead of cordially uniting 
with the confederates of their own ſovereign, looked 
with a jealous eye on their Engliſh gueſts. He pre- 
pared to act with vigor againſt the French; but Philip 
neither gave him an opportunity of a general engage- 
ment, nor did any of his allies perform the ſtipulations 
to which they were bound by treaty, except the earl 
of Flanders; and this prince was already ſo diſtreſſed 
= by the arms of France, as well as by the influence of 
that power over his ſubjects, that he was unable to co- 
operate effectually with the king of England. Theſe 
cauſes diminiſhed the ſucceſs and the glory which Ed- 
ward expected to derive from his expedition; and, 
without baving performed any memorable exploit, he 
took up his winter- quarters at Ghent. + 
Some important tranſactions occurred in his domi- 
nions during his abſence. The earls of Hereford and 
Norfolk were diligently employed in ſtrengthening 
their party; and they invited the citizens of London 
to concur with them in their demand of a more legal 
adminiſtration. They reſolved to procure a compliance 
with the promiſe which the king had made before his 
departure, reſpecting the confirmation of thoſe neg- 
lected inſtruments, the great charter, and that of the 
foreſts. The archbiſhop of Canterbury, though out- 
wardly reconciled to the king, was ſecretly a friend to 
the ſchemes of the mal- contents; and he prevailed on 
| prince Edward to ſummon a parliament in the metro- 
polis for the confirmation of the two charters. As the 
leaders of the oppoſition wiſhed to extort other con- 
ceſſions from the government, they aſſembled an army 4 
of their vaſſals, and, on their approach to the place of | 
| * MO that the gates « of the city ſhould be 
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. conſigned to their cuſtody, during the deliberations of 
the parliament. By the influence of the primate, this 
demand was granted ; and, the afſembly being thus, as 
it were, in the power of the barons, all the requiſitions 
of the latter were granted. The young regent agreed to 
confirm the two charters, and to ſend them to the king 
Oe. ro. for his final ſanction; and it was reſolved, that every 
judgment repugnant to any one of the articles which 
they contained, ſhould be null and void; that no aid 
or tax ſhould be levied on the people, without the 
common conſent of the lords ſpiritual and temporal, 
and of the knights, burgeſſes, and other freemen aſ- 
ſembled in parliament; that no miniſter or ſervant of 
tlie king ſhould take corn, wool, leather, or any other 
commodity, without the permiſſion of the proprietors; 
that tlie new duty of forty ſhillings on every exported 
fack of wool ſhould be aboliſhed as an exorbitant impoſt; 
And that a full pardon ſhould be granted to the high 
conſtable, the earl mareſchal, and all perſons who had 
refuſed to accompany the king to Flanders, for that 
and every other offence of which they had been guilty. 
When the king was requeſted to confirm his ſon” $ con- 
- .cefſions, he took three days to deliberate on the ſub- 
ject; and then complied with the popular wiſhes, his 
reluctanee being only overcome by the conſideration of 
the great power and determined ſpirit of the mal-con- 
tents, and the alarming intelligence which he had re- 
ceĩved of the ſtate of affairs in North- Britain 
The confirmation of the two charters gave ſuch fa- 
tisfaction to the public, that both the clergy and laity 
favored the king with an ample ſubſidy, which the 
claims of his allies, and the approaching demands of a 
| Scottiſh war, rendered extremely acceptable. His ac- '/ 
_ quieſcence ſecured the fidelity of the two earls and 
| oe con federates; and they engaged to aſſiſt in the 
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ſuppreſſion of thoſe diſturbances, with which POOR" A.D. 


was now convulſed. 1 
With the exception of the 1 of . Edward 


made an imprudent choice of his deputies in the ad- 
miniſtration of his northern conqueſt. The earl's two 


collegues in the government, Ormeſby the juſtioiary, 
and Creſſingham the treaſurer, were ill calculated to 


conciliate the obedience of a vanquiſhed people, whoſe 


high ſpirit, and averſion to the rigors of power, when 


exerciſed by their native ſovereigns, could not be ex- 
pected to give way to the arbitrary career of alien ru- 


lers. Imagining that the air of Scotland was unfriendly 


to the health of an aged and infirm warrior, the ear! 
had retired into England, leaving the whole direction 


of affairs in the hands of Ormeſby and Creſlingham 
and theſe miniſters, the former by his violent proceed- 
ings and imperious deportment, the latter by his avarice 


and rapacity, gave a general diſguſt to the Scottiſh na- 


tion. Ormeſby treated with indiſcriminate ſeyerity all 
who refuſed to, take the oath of allegiance to Edward ; 


and theſe being men of bold and indignant tempers, 
communicated their diſcontents to each other,. and 


projected ſchemes of revenge and independence. 
William Wallace, the offspring of a good family in 
the ſouth-weſtern: parts of Scotland, appeared at the 


| head of a party of his diſaffected countrymen ; and 


few perſons were better qualified for the execution of 


the moſt daring enterpriſes. He was poſſeſſed of the 


moſt dauntleſs courage, the moſt extraordinary cor- 
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poral ſtrength, and the moſt dignified fortitude: 


his penetration was quick, and his judgment ma- 
tured by reffexion: he could bear, without elation, 


the ſmiles of proſperity, and endure, without a ſigh, 
the frowns of adverſity. He cheriſhed that love of his 


country which warms the liberal breaſt; he aſpired to 
the honeſt fame of a patriot hero; he panted for an 
Ei oppor- 
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ende of leading a gallant band to victory and 
glory. He is repreſented as a robber by fome-of the - 


Engliſh writers, and is faid to have been outlawed' for 
his encroachments on the property of others: but he 
was probably no more a robber than many of che Ba- 


ron and gentry of thoſe times, who, in the profecyr- 
tion of private animoſity,” committed mutual depreda- 


tions; or, perhaps, his only robberies were exerciſed 


" againſt the Engliſh, whom he regarded as the enemies 


of his country; and his proſcription may have been the 
conſequence of his having refuſed to ſweat fealty to the 


_ © Conqueror of Scotland. Many of his countrymen were 
declared outlaws for their contumaey in this reſpect ; 


and oyer theſe he acquired ſuch influence, that they | 


willingly adopted him as their leader agaifift detached 


Parties of the Engliſh *4%. He met with ſuch ſucceſs | 
in his firſt effays, that his followers multiplied with | 
rapidity 3 ; and he was at length joined by Sir William 
Douglas, the late governor of Berwick, who had been 


impriſoned by che Engliſn monarch, but had now re- 


gained his liberty. Thus reinforced, he meditated an 
attack on the government, confcious as he was of the 


fecret favor of ſeveral of the Scottiſh nobility. Cref. 


Sngham having lately repaired to England, Ormeſby 


remained fole adminiſtrator of the affairs of North» 


Britain; and a plan was formed for ſurprifing this un- 


popular miniſter at Scone. Being warned of his danger, 
he fled with ſuch precipitation, as to leave his effects 
at the mercy of the enemy, whoſe hands he with 


difficulty eſcaped. The inferior Engliſh officers, dread- 


ing the vengeance of the Scots, haſtily followed the 
ſteps of the juſticiary; and theſe favorable conſe- 


quences: of the early ſchemes of the inſurgents; gave 
[I to" bes hopes, and a rapid increaſe to their 
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numbers. The hoſtilities againſt hs Engliſh now A. D. 


became more general, and were attended with eircum- 
ſtances of augmented barbarity. Edward, being in- 


formed of theſe commotions before he ſailed to Flan- | 


ders, directed the earl of Surry to aſſemble the military 
force of the counties to the north of the Trent, march 
with all poſſible expedition againſt the rebellious Scots, - 
and puniſh the ringleaders with exemplary ſeverity. 


The earl, having loſt his former activity by the aſſaults 


of age, ſent a ſtrong army before him, under the com · 


mand of Henry de Percy, warden of Galloway. This 


nobleman found the main body of the Scots encamped 
near Irwine and, as their number was inferior to his, 
and a want of ſubordination prevailed among them, 
| moſt of their chiefs ſubmitted to him on condition of 


pardon, and promiſed. to give hoſtages for their future | 


fidelity. Wallace, ſupported by a reſolute party, found 
means to avoid the neceſſity of ſurrender, by effecting 
his retreat from the impending danger. The king, 
being eager to embark for Flanders, ratified the terms 


which Percy had granted, and flattered himſelf that 


the troubles of the North might be compoſed without 
his preſence. But his departure induced many of the 
Scots to recede from the ſubmiſſions to which they had 
bound themſelves ; and Wallace, retiring to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Forth, endeayoured with ſucceſs to 
propagate the ſpirit of reſiſtance. The earl of Surry 
had by this time reached Stirling; and, conſidering 


his army as ſufficiently numerous to quell the inſur- 


rection, had diſmiſſed the forces which Percy had 
levied in the north of England. He offered terms to 


Wallace, which that leader rejected with ſcorn; and 


the two armies being only ſeparated by the Forth, the 
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earl ordered his troops to paſs a narrow bridge, and at- Sept. r. 


tack the enemy without delay. Wallace, conſcious of 
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proſpect of victory which now preſented itſelf. He 
ſuffered. only ſueh a number of the Engliſh to paſs as 
he was confident of being able to defeat; and then 
ruſhing on them before they were completely formed, 
he eaſily put them into a confuſion from which they 
found it impracticable to. extricate themſelyes. He 
ſent a detachment to prevent the reſt of the enemy 
from paſling over to the aſſiſtance of their countrymen ; 


and the bridge being broken about this time by the 


preſſure of the Engliſh, the earl of Surry was diſabled 


from giving any relief to thoſe who had reached the 


oppoſite ſide. Such was the impetuous fury of the 


Scots in their aſſault, that they either drove into the 
river, or put to the ſword, the greater part of thoſe 


who had paſſed: the bridge, to the number of ſeveral 
thouſands. Creſſingham being found among the ſlain, 
the victors treated the body of that deteſted miniſter 
with great indignity. The remainder of the Engliſh 
army being greatly difcouraged by the unfortunate 
event of this engagement, the earl, leaving Marmaduke 
de 'Fwenge, (who had cut his way through the enemy 
in the late battle) governor of the caſtle of Stirling, re- 
tired to Berwick; and croſſing the Tweed ſoon after, 
ſuffered the Scots to improve their e, without 
0 moleſtation *5 | 
Ihe brave Wallace was now ſaluted by his owe 
with the honorable title of deliyerer of his country; 
and he was ſolicited to aſſume the adminiſtration of 
the kingdom as the lieutenant of the captive Baliol. He 
reſolved to purſue his advantage by carrying his arms 
into England, not only with a view of more effectually 
Providing for the ſubſiſtence of his troops, as Scotland 


75. Triv, Ann, = Chron, Hemingf.— Walſingh. Hiſt, — Buches. 
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was at that time haraſſed with a dearth, but of taking 
military vengeance on the foes of his country. He in- 
vaded the. northern counties, ravaged them with fire 
and ſword, and bore NO 1 {pOuIS 1 in e to. 
Scotland. 1 
While tlie Scith 4 were us reverging their former 
diſgraces, Edward lingered in Flanders, where hewid 
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not add to the laurels Which he had acquired in other i 


ſervices, though his preſence operated as a check to 
the progreſs of the French king, who, having exhauſt 


ed his pecuniary levies, teſtified a diſpoſition for Peace. 


Edward did not object to an accommodation, as he was 
deſirous of returning to Britain for the ſuppreſſion of 
the Scottilh rebellion. A truce was therefore concluded 
for ſeveral months; and it was afterwards prolonged : 


for two years. The pope being appointed arbiter of 


the diſputes between the two Kings, his. award was 
pronounced in the following ſummer. Inſtead of a 


marriage which had been agreed on between Edward's 
ſon and the daughter of the earl of Flanders, -Boniface 


required that the prince ſhould eſpouſe Iſabella, the 
daughter. of Philip; and further to cement the alliance 


between the royal families of England and France, he 


propoſed a match between Edward himſelf and Phi- 
lip's ſiſter Margaret. He decreed, that all depreda- 


tions ſhould be compenſated on both ſides; and that 


all places wreſted by either of the kings from the other, 
| ſhould be ſequeſtered in his hands, till the final ar- 

rangement of all the differences in which their eſpecs 
tive allies were concerned**, 


In compliance with an order which Edward ſent 


: from Flanders, a parliament met at Vork, to which 
the barons of Scotland had received writs of ſummons; | 
but, as none of theſe attended, a day was 1 for a | 
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armed rendezvous at Newcaſtle. A very conſiderable | 
force being. muſtered, the earls of Surry, Hereford, 
and Norfolk, marched towards Scotland, and relieved 
without a blow the caſtles of Berwick and Roxburgh, | 
which the Scots had inveſted after the battle of Stir- 

ling. They would have endeayoured to provoke the in- 
ſurgents to an engagement, had not they received 
freſh advices from the king, cautioning them againſt 
running any hazard till his return. This intimation 


induced them to ſtop their courſe, aye: diſmiſs a-great 


part of their army. 

On his arrival at Sandwich in the ſpring, Edward re- 
paired to his capital, where he ingratiated himſelf with 
the citizens by reſtoring to them the free choice of a 
mayor; a privilege of which they had been deprived 


ſeveral years before in conſequence of the neglect or 
miſconduct of the corporation. He took other mea- 


ſurgg for the conciliation of the public favor, that no 


interior diſturbance might ariſe while he was involved 


in a war with the Scots. He inſtituted an inquiry with 


regard to the ſeiſures which he had made of corn, 


wool, and other articles, before his departure from - 
England ; a ſhow of honeſt intention, which, by flat- 
tering the ſufferers with hopes of compenſation, ſecur- 


ed him in the poſſeſſion of their fidelity. He publicly 
declared his firm determination of adhering to the two 
charters, and redreſſing all the grievances of his ſub- 


jects. He then reſolved on a perſonal campaign 


againſt the Scots; and, having convoked another par- 
lament, from which the nobles of Scotland, though + 
| ſummoned, again thought proper to abſent themſelyes, 


he ordered a general muſter at Roxburgh. 
Impatient of the diſgrace to which the Engliſh arms 


| : had bier been expoſed in Scotland, and eager to re- 
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cover or to complete 2 conqueſt which had ling form: 
ed the great wiſh of his heart, Edward, though verging 


on the age of ſixty, prepared to encounter the fatigues 


1298, 


and perils of the martial field with all the ardor ane 


alacrity of a youthful warrior. The army which aſ- 
ſembled at the place of rendezvous is faid to have con- 


ſiſted of about 80,000 infantry, (among whom were 
great numbers of Welſh and Iriſh), and upwards of 


7000 cavalry. A fleet, laden with proviſions and ftores, 
| had been directed to fail up the frith of Forth, to be 


ready for ſupplying the wants of ſo numerous a 


force“ 

The telt danger now threatened the Scottiſh na- 
tion. On one hand appeared an able and warlike 
prince, at the head of an army which ſeemed, by it's 
courage and numbers, an overmatch for any force that 
the Scots could bring into the field; impelled by the 


united motives of fame, ambition, and reſentment, 
to aim at the exemplary chaſtiſement and complete ſub- 


jugation of the enemy, whom he conſidered as rebels 


and traitors; peremptorily bent on uniting the whole 


Britiſh ifland under his immediate ſway and inſpired 


with fuch confidence of ſucceſs as would not ſuffer 


him to be content with petty advantages and indeciſive 
triumphs. On the other ſide, was a nation diſtracted 
by diſunion; greatly inferior to the enemy in reſources; 


deprived of it's ſovereign and many of it's braveſt no- 
bility, who languiſhed in confinement ;' expoſed to the 
machinations of thoſe daſtardly ſpirits who had been 
corrupted” by Engliſh influence to a deſertion of their 


own countrymen ; deſtitute. of a chief whoſe authority 


was ſo generally acknowledged as to enable him to re- 
concile jarring intereſts, and allay the rancor of pri- 
vate animoſity. The great merit and popularity of 
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ſuperior reputation ſeemed to them to throw a re- 
proach on their exertions; the pride of high birth and 
| hereditary opulence looked with diſdain on an upſtart 
hero. Aware of the murmurs to which his elevation 
had given riſe, he relinquiſhed the invidious ſtation of 
guardian, and cheerfully acted in ſubordination to 
thoſe who had a better claim, from pre-em:nence of 


birth and dignity, to the direction of the affairs of go- 
vernment. James, ſteward of Scotland, and John 


Comyn, now v aſſumed the che. ſhare of hg admini- 


ſtration. 


Edward, i left Rohan marched for ſeveral 


days without meeting with an enemy. When he ar- 


rived at Kirkliſton, he found it neceſſary to wait the 


| approach of his fleet, as his troops were much diſ- 


«trefled for want of proviſions. The Scots, appriſed of 
this circumſtance, hoped to bring him to an engagement 
while his ſoldiers were weakened by hunger; but, be- 


fore they approached his camp, the fleet reached that 
part of the Forth near which he was ſtationed, and 


opportunely ſupplied the wants of his followers b. 
Being informed that the Scottiſh army had arrived 
in the vicinity of Falkirk, about ſixteen miles from his 


preſent ſtation, the king flattered himſelf with the 


hopes of a deciſive conflict. He advanced towards 
Linlithgow, where his men paſſed the night on their 
arms, that they might not be ſurpriſed. The next 
morning, notwithſtanding a very violent blow which 
he had received in the ſidę from his horſe, he haſtened 


to Falkirk, and made diſpaſitions for a general engage- 
ment. The Scots were drawn up in three diviſions, 


Wallace acting as the commander of one of them. The 
Toms of each body were compoſed of POD 3; J the 
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jntervals were lined with archers; the cavalry, of A 


which they had a very conſiderable portion, were poſt- 


ed in the rear; and they had fortified their front with - 


paliſades, connected by ropes. The Engliſh troops 


were arranged in three bodies; the firſt being conduct - 


- ed by the earl of Norfolk ; the ſecond by the biſhop of 


Durham; and the third by the king himſelf, The 
weak ramparts in the front of the Scots were ſoon 


forced by the impetuoſity of the Engliſh, whoſe bow- 


men did uncommon execution among the | archers 
and pikemen of the enemy. A cleſer fight enſuing, | 


the Scots, after a ſpirited reſiſtance, were completely 
routed, with great ſlaughter on their fide, and a trivial 
loſs on the part of the victors . | 
After this defeat, Wallace was for ſome FR ive 
iy employed in collecting the diſperſed remains of the 
Scottiſh army, and in preparing them for future hoſti- 


lities. Edward, in the mean while, repaired to Stir- 
lng, where he fixed his bead-quarters. Hence his 


troops made excurſions over the country between the 
Forth and the Tay, ſtripping the inhabitants of their 
property, and burning ſome of their towns. Provi- 
ſions again becoming ſcarce in the Engliſh army, the 
king returned to South-Britain by the way of Annans 
gale, receiving, in his progreſs, the ſurrender of ſeve- 
ral fortreſles **, | 
20. Triv. Ann. Pp. 313. — Matth. Weſtm. — Chron. Hemingf. — 
Buchan.— We. cannot ſtate with certainty the number of Scots who 


fell in this battle; ſo great is the difference between the accounts given 


by their own hiſtorians, and the calculations of the Engliſh writers. 
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| By ſome of the latter, the loſs of the vanquiſhed is ſaid to have 


amounted to 60,000 men; by others, it has been reduced to 20,000. 
The Scottiſh hiſtorians affirm, that the whole army of their countrymen 


did not exceed 39,000 men, and that about 10,000 perſons loſt their 


lives, Perhaps a medjum between this ſtatement of the loſs, and the 
loweſt of the numbers mentioned Kees the Engliſh, will make the neareſt 
approach to the truth, 21. Chron. Hemingf,—Walſingh. Hiſt. 
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In a parliament which he held in the following Lent, 
the pope's award, in the diſpute between him and the 


French king, was ſubmitted to the conſideration of the 
members, and met with their unanimous approbation. 


At the fame time, the two charters were again con- 


firmed by the king, at the expreſs deſire of his barons; 
but he granted their requeſt with an ill grace z for he 


. endeavoured; to weaken the force of his conceſſions, by 
annexing a falvo for the rights of his crown. But, 
finding this cvaſion diflatisfaCtory to the public, he 


condeſeended, on a ſubſequent occaſion, to grant an 


abſolute and unequivocal confirmation of thefe cele- 
brated inſtruments, fo e rerered * the Engliſh 
nation. ts 
The kings of England and France 0 with 
We pope's award by coneluding a peace at Montreuil; 


and the former, ſoon after, ſolemniſed his nuptials 


with the ſiſter of Philip; but the other marriage pro- 
poſed by his holineſs did not take effect till ſome years 


princeſs Iſabella. As one of the articles of the treaty 


ſtipulated the releaſe of John de Baliol, that phantom 
of a king, after having renewed his reſignation of the 


erown of Scotland, and publicly diſclaimed all inten- 
tions of future interference in the concerns of the 
Scots, of whoſe behaviour towards him he ſpoke in 


terms of pointes cenſure, was permitted to retire to 
the continent ??, where he lived in e on his 


French eſtatee. | 
When the Scots had SE FAIR the WW | 


produced by the deſtructive battle of Falkirk, they con- 
ferred the government of their realm on the biſhop of St. 


Andrew's, Robert de Brus, earl of Carrick (fon of the 


— 


© competitor of that name), and John Comyn, who, not- 
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oihiianding the reſignation of Baliol, profeſſed to act 
in his name. By the direction of theſe guardians; the 


ſtrong caſtle of Stirling was inveſted; and it's defend 
ers being reduced, after a long ſiege, to a difficulty of 


ſubſiſtence, Edward levied an army with a view of 
relieving them. But his negotiations with Philip the 
Fair, and his recent marriage, had delayed his expedi- 


tion till the end of the autumn; and this lateneſs of 


the ſeaſon ſerved as a pretext for his nobility to decline 
attending him into the north; ſo that he was ſubjeQ- 


ed to the neceſſity of ſending inſtructions to the garri- 
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ſon of Stirling to accept the beſt terms which were of- : 


fered. As he knew that the barons were {till diſcon- 
' tended with regard to the charters, which they wiſhed 


to ſee completely eſtabliſhed, and reinforced with ſup- | 


plemental clauſes, he was induced to comply with their 
requeſts, rather than incur the riſque of the nnn 
diſaffection of his principal ſubjects . 


The king reſumed his expedition in the ſummer; 


- and entering the ſouth-weſtern counties of Scotland, 
_ eafily quelled all oppoſition. While he was in 'Gal- 
loway, he received a deputation from the guardians 
and other nobles of North-Britain, requeſting him to 
ſuffer Baliol to reign over them, and permit them to re- 
deem their lands from the Engliſhmen to whom they 


' had been granted; and declaring that their firm reſo- 


lution of a perſevering defence would be the conſe- 
quence of his refuſal. He rejected their folicitations 


with contempt, and continued his progreſs. The Scots 


endeavoured to ſurpriſe him 5 but, ſuſpecting their in- 
tentions, he kept himſelf on his guard, and reſolved to 


feek an opportunity of engaging them in a general bat- | 


tle. This, however, they ſtudiouſſy avoided ; and, 


when the ſkirmiſhes ſeemed likely to bring on a more 
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important conflict, they haſtily retreated to their mo- 


raſſes and mountains, whither Edward, not being ac- 


companied in this campaign by his Welſh or Iriſh ſub- 

jects, who were the beſt ee for ſuch a ſervice, 

did not venture to purſue them | 
To ſtrengthen their cauſe N the king of Log: 


land, the Scots had applied to the pope, not finding 


the French king inclined to give them any effectual 
ſupport. They had ſolicited Boniface to interpoſe his 


authority with Edward, and put a ſtop, by his media- 
tion, to the dangerous hoſtilities of that prince. When 
Baliol was releaſed, the pontiff had been requeſted by 


Edward to act as arbiter with regard to his Engliſh 


ceſtates; and though the king had warned his holineſs 
not to interfere with the concerns of Scotland in the 
award which he ſhould give reſpecting the late ruler 
of that kingdom, he refolved to advance a formal 
claim to the dignity of ſuperior lord of Scotland. He 

_ addreſſed a bull to Edward, in which he denied the 
pretenſions of that monarch to any right of ſovereignty 


over the Scottrſh nation, enjoined him to deſiſt from 


his hoſtilities againſt that people, and peremptorily aſ- | 


ferted his own right of ſupreme dominion over them ; 


1 concluding with a declaration, that, if the king had 
any authority for his claim, his holineſs would con- 


deſcend to liſten to the allegations of any deputies 
whom he might ſend to-Rome to plead his cauſe , 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury, having been Sed 
to preſent this. bull to his ſovereign, repaired to Gallo- 
way, and executed his commiſſion. It will not be 


doubted, that Edward's indignation was kindled to a 


high pitch, when he heard the contents of the papal 


epiſtle. He declared, with great emotion, that he 
would never ceaſe, to defend his rights againſt the in⸗ 


74. Walſiogh. p. 78. 25 Rom, Feed, vol. ii, p. 844—246. 
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folent pretenſions and groundleſs claims of an officious 


prieſt. When his. paſſion had . ſubſided, he. conſulted 


' ſome of his barons on the ſubject; and it was agreed 
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that a parliament ſhould. be convoked to deliberate on 


the purport of the bull. Affecting a deference to the 
pontiff, as well as to the king of France, who had ſoli- 


cited a truce for the Scots, Edward concluded an ar- 7 


miſtice with his northern enemies till the Whitſuntide 
following 


In a OAT aſſembled at Langel the DIY 


claims were diſcuſſed and rejected; and an inſtrument 
was prepared, by way of anſwer to Boniface, ſtating 


that, from the foundation of the Engliſh monarchy, 
it's ſovereigns had ſucceſſively enjoyed a direct domi- 
nion over the kingdom of Scotland“; that, in tem- 
poral affairs, the church of Rome never poſſeſſed the 


leaſt right of juriſdiction overgthat kingdom; that the 
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kings of England were not amenable to the tribunal of 
the pope for the cogniſance of their rights with reſpect 


to Scotland, or of any other temporal concerns; that, 


even if their king ſhould be willing to ſubmit to ſuch a 


judicature, they would not ſuffer him ſo far to diſgrace 


his independent crown; and that his holineſs would 


better conſult his own intereſts, by deſiſting from all 


encroachments on the rights, liberties, laws, and 


cuſtoms, of the king and realm of England?. This 

ſpirited declaration was ſigned and ſealed, in the name 
of the whole community of England, by 104 of the 
temporal nobility; and it was ſent to the pope as the 


anſwer of the nation to his late bull. The king after- 


26. Walſingh. Hiſt: p. 79.—Rym. Feed. vol. ii. p. 869. 


27. From this unqualified and ill founded aſſertion, it appears, that | 
Edward had inſtilled his owri ideas of the ancient and complete vaſ- 


ſalage of Scotland into the minds of his parliamentary ſubjects, and 
that his influence ſtrongly prevailed over their deliberations, | 
28. Rym. Fad. tam. ii. p. 874, 875. | 
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4. D. wards diſpatched a long reply to the pontiff, in his 3 
139%. own name, tracing the Engliſh ſupremacy over Scot- 
land from the time of Samuel and Eli, when Brutus, 
as he gravely informs Boniface, ſubdued the giants who 
inhabited this iſland, and left to his three ſons thoſe | 
countries which are now known by the reſpective 
names of England, Scotland, and Wales, the rulers of 
the two laſt diviſions being under ſubjection to the ſo- 
| vereign of the firſt *%. * 
Frequent complaints having been made on tis enor- | 
mous extent of the royal foreſts, the king had appointed 
| commiſſioners to perambulate all the eounties of Eng- 
land in which were any foreſts belonging to the crown, 
5 and take an exact account, on the verdict of a jury, 
of all lands which had been illegally added, at various 
times, to thoſe receptacles of game, that the encroach- 
ments thus made might be disforeſted. The commiſ- 
 Foners having made their report to the king in the par- 
| Hament of Lincoln, he ordered all the uſurped diſtricts 
to be disforefted without delay ; and then renewed his 
confirmation both of the charter of the foreſts, and 
of the great charter of national liberty. | 
As ſoon as the truce with the Scots had expired, the 
king ſent his ſon Edward with a body of forces into 
| their country. He had, in the beginning of this year, 
| inveſted him with the dignities of prince of Wales and 
earl of Cheſter; two titles which, from that time to 
the preſent, have been appropriated to the heir appa- 
rent of the crown of England. He followed the prince 
with his main army; but this campaign was far from 
being fortunate. No exploit worthy of his reputation 
decurred to ſignaliſe it. The Scots, avoiding a regular 
action, ſallied out of their retreats on his detached 
Pres, intercepted. his convoys, and haraſſed his 
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march. To prevent the depredations which they might 
make during the winter, he reſolved to paſs that ſeaſon | 


in Scotland, and therefore kept his Chriſtmas at Lin- 
lithgow. Before the expiration of the winter, he con- 


cluded another truce with the Scots till the following 


autumn, at the deſire of the king of France, who {till 
profeſſed to conſider Baliol as his ally. When the time 
gned for this truce had elapſed, the king, who had 
returned to England in the ſpring, ſent John de Segrave 
into North-Britain to renew the war. This general, 


preparing to commence his campaign, divided his army | 


into three bodies, which being parted from each other 
by the diſtance of ſeveral miles, Comyn, one of the 
guardians, ſurpriſed the firſt diviſion, put it to the 


rout, and took Segrave priſoner, though he was after- 


wards reſcued. The Scots are ſaid to have ſucceſſively 


defeated the two other bodies of the Engliſh army; a 


circumſtance which is not an improbable conſequence 
of the elation of mind inſpired by their victory over the 
firſt, Authors, however, differ on this point; and 


ſome confine the ſucceſs of the Scots to the event of 


one battle. 


| Edward was 3 of detaching the FRE of Fra rance 
from his alliance with the Scots; ; and Philip was equally 


eager to diſſolve the confederacy | between Edward and 
the earl of Flanders, that he might ſubject that flou- 


riſhing province to his immediate government. The 
pope having made overtures to the king of England for 


a new war with France, Philip, to prevent this ſtorm, 
. courted the favour of Edward, by a promiſe of reftor- 


ing the duchy of Guienne, which he had no valid 


ground for detaining. After ſome negotiation, a treaty 


was concluded at Paris between the two kings, on the 
following terms : that a complete reſtitution of Guienne 
a: be made to Edward, to be 888 as formerly, 
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{iter vaſſalage to the French monarch; that thete 
-{Hould be a mutual diſcharge of priſoners; that a free 

commerce ſhould prevail between the fubjects of France 
and Engiand; and that none of the reſpective allies of 
8 the contracting parties ſhould be included in this peace, 
1 except the emperor Albert and the count of Hainault 

' 20 the part of TANG and 15 duke of me on 1 that | 
of England e. 

The Scots being thus aba 67 Philip te to the 
morey. of Edward; the latter aſſembled a very numerous 
army, and equipped a fleet to attend his motions. He 
reſolved to penetrate to the extremity of Scotland, that 
he might achieve the N reduction of that country. 
Unoppoſed by the diſmayed inhabitants, he advanced 
from the borders to Edinburgh, reducing the fortreſſes 
and ravaging the open country. The caſtle,of Brechin 
detained him about three weeks, being bravely defend- 
ed by ſir Thomas Maule, who being at laſt killed by a 
ſtone from one of. the battering engines, the diſcou- 
raged garriſon ſurrendered on capitulation. Edward 
then proceeded, without meeting with any reſiſtance, 
towards the ſhire of Inverneſs, where he took by ſtorm 
the caſtle of Urquhart. After having continued his 
courſe to Caithneſs, he returned with alacrity to the 
ſouthward, and ben up his winter quarters at Dun. 
_ fermline: ow, | | 

Defpairing of the Fare of reſiſtance, the majority 
>= 0F the Scottiſh nobles tubtnitted to Edward, on con- 


4 * s = A 


25 os Rym. Fœd. vol. ii. p. 92392). 

31. While the king was engaged in this campaign, his treaſury in 
Weſtminſter-abbey was robbed of plate, jewels, and money, to the 
amount of 100,000 J. On ſuſpicion of being concerned in this robbery, 
the abbot and a great number of his monks were impriſoned in the 


Tower; but we do not find that any l 8 en on the 
Ty occalion, * + Faderas 


| dition 
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dition of his permitting them to recover, by ranſom, 
| thoſe lands which had been, transferred from them to 
his Engliſh ſubjects. A convention was, adjuſted. be- 


tween the king and thoſe who agreed to ſubmit, pur- 
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Feb. 9. 


porting that they ſhould neither ſuffer in life nor in 


mb; that they ſhould neither be impriſoned nor diſin- 
herited; that their ranſoms or fines ſhould be regulated 


in the next parliament; and that the priſoners on both 
ſides ſhould be releaſed. Several perſons were ex- 


cepted from the full benefit of theſe articles. Robert 
| biſhop of Glaſgow, James ſteward of Scotland, and 
John de Soules, were baniſhed from Scotland for two 


years. Simon Fraſer, and Thomas du Bois, were e- 


iled for three years from all the territories both of Ed- 
ward and the king of France. Some others were alſo 


baniſhed; and, with reſpect to Wallace, who ſtill re- 


fuſed to ſubmit, Edward-declared that he would not 
orant him any conditions, but that he muſt ſurrender 


himſelf abſolutely to the royal will. 


The only fortreſs in Scotland which {till reſiſted the 


Engliſh arms, was that of Stirling, the' defenders of 
which were declared outlaws in a parliament which 
the king held in the ſpring at St. Andrew's. After a 
gallant defence, they offered to capitulate, but Edward 
_ refuſing to treat with them, they marched out of the 


fortreſs, and ſupplicated his mercy. He ſpared their 
lives, but ordered them to be impriſoned; and having 


overwhelmed all oppoſition, except that which might 
ariſe from the unſubmitting ſpirit of Wallace and his 
adventurous followers, he committed the adminiſtration 
of Scotland to John de Segrave, and returned to his 
Engliſh dominions, where he found it neceſſary to ex- 
hibit ſome examples of ſeverity, in puniſhing the ban- A. 
ditti and other delinquents who had infeſted the . 


dom during his abſence. 


: The 


July 24- 
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The king did not conſider the tranquillity of Scotland 
as ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, while Wallace continued 
unſubdued. Emiſſaries were employed to diſcoyer the 


retreat of this bold affertor of his country's cauſe, that 


the king's apprehenſions of a renewal of inſurrection 


5 might be allayed, and his vengeance ſatiated with the 


| blood of a hero whom, notwithſtanding the occaſional | 


cruelties which he might have perpetrated amidſt the 


fury of war, a generous enemy would have been in- 


clined to reſpect and to forgive. After a long ſearch, 


the unfortunate Wallace was ſurpriſed in the neighbour- 
hood of Glaſgow, conducted as a criminal to the En- 


| gliſh metropolis, arraigned for treaſon, and condemned 


| Aug. 23. 


to the uſual puniſhment annexed to that crime. Ed- 
ward not being inclined to exert on this occafion the 
prerogative of pardon, the ſentence was executed in 
its full rigor, and the head and quarters of the de- 
ceaſed were publickly expoſed in different places **, 
Such was the ungenerous treatment received by a brave 


_ and' patriotic warrior, whom Scotland yet admires, 


and whoſe memory will ever be revered. by the advo- 


cates for liberty and independence. 
The king having called a parliament to deliberate 


on the ſettlement of Scotland, ten deputies ſor the 


whole community of that kingdom attended the meet- 


ing; and a conſultation took place between theſe and a 
committee of the Engliſh lords and commons, on the 
arrangements and alterations which might be neceſ- | 


ſary or expedient for the welfare of the Scottiſh nation. 
The reſult cf this conference purported, that eight 


5 juſtices ſhould be appointed, viz. two for each of the 
Four diſtricts into which it would be convenient to di- 


vide Scotland ; that the ſheriffs ſhould be named by 


_ the guardian and the chamberlain of the realm; that 


We - Continuat. Chron, Wikes.—Triv, Ann,Walfingh, Hiſt. 5 
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the laws a uſages of Galloway, as well as of the 
Highlands, ſhould be. aboliſhed; and that thoſe of 


David I. which had prevailed in the more civiliſed 
parts of Scotland, ſhould be brought ſtill nearer than 
they already were to the Engliſh ſtandard. The king 


ratified the propoſitions of the commiſſioners, which, 


we may ſuppoſe, principally originated in his dictation. 


1305. 


In the ſame ſeſſion of parliament, he promulgated a 


general act of grace in favor of the Scots who had 
ſubmitted, pardoning them with reſpect to life, limb, 
- confinement, or forfeiture, regulating the fines which 
ſhould be paid for the redemption of their lands, and 
making ſome alterations as well as remiſſions in the 
ſentences of exile lately paſſed **. : 


John of Bretagne, earl of Richmond, Was promotes 


by his uncle Edward to 'the dignity of guardian of 
Scotland; and the chief offices of government were 
_ conferred on perſons ſuppoſed 'to be devoted to the 
king, who ſeems to have entertained little doubt of 
the future preſervation of his conqueſt. But the ſequel 
demonſtrated, that he was greatly deceived in his ex- 
pectations. An extraordinary revolution was on the 


eve of breaking out, which darkened the proſpects of | 
his ambition, and diſturbed the ONO of his re- 


maining life. 


— 


Robert de Brus, carl of Carrick: and lord of Annan- | 


dale, grandſon of the competitor for the Scottiſh 
crown, had acquired a great Thare of the confidence of 


Edward, who had no ſuſpicions that this young noble- 
man would renounce the fealty which he had ſworn to 
him, and venture on. the arduous taſk of aſſerting the 


pretenſions of his family, againſt the power of a mo- 


narch who had twice conquered North-Britain. Ro- 


bert was of a bold and aſpiring diſpoſition, warmed. 


33. Rym. Fed. —Ryley s Placit, Parl. TC 
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with 2 paſſion for glory, and a love of independence. 


His genius was ſtrong and lively, yet chaſtened by 


- judgment; he was ſagacious and politic; and added 


great vigor of mind to x high degree of natural cou- 
rage and intrepidity. John de Baliol having lately de- 
parted from the world, and his only ſon Edward (the 
lawful heir of the crown of Scotland) being a priſoner 


in the hands of the Engliſh monarch, from whom the 
Scots, though awed into exterior ſubmiſſion, were 


unwilling to receive a king, young Brus conceived the 
idea of reviving the claim of his grandfather. The 
innovations which the conqueror propoſed to make in 


the laws and cuſtoms of their country, had diſguſted” 


the generality of the Scots; the execution of the great 
Wallace had left an impreſſion on their minds, unfa- 
vorable to the character of his vindictive enemy 3 and 
the arrogance of ſuperiority with which Edward had 
_ conſtantly treated their nation, had fired them with 
indignant reſentment. Theſe circumſtances ſeemed 
to Brus to point out the preſent period as an oppor- 
tune conjuncture for the production of his hereditary 
claim, and the vindication of the liberties of his coun- 
try. He endeavoured to form a party in his favor 


before he publicly announced his intentions of de- 


manding the crown; and when, in private conferences, 
he had found many of the nobility ready to promote 
. kis views, he procured a numerous meeting in the 
abbey of Scone. In this afſembly the abbot uſed all 
his influence and rhetorie in behalf of Robert, and 


urged the nobles to ſhake off the diſgraceful- yoke of 


England, by placing on their throne a native deſcend- 
ant of the ancient kings of Scotland. The greater 
part of thoſe who were preſent at the meeting filently 
 acquieſced in the abbogis propoſal ; but John Comyn, 


n 


210 J A 
the repreſentative of the moſt powerful family in Scot- 
land, declared his diſſent: This nobleman was a lineal 
_ deſcendant of Donald Bane, the younger brother of 
Malcolm Canmore ; and though, in this point of view; 
his pretenſions to the throne were inferior to thoſe of 
Brus, who traced his lineage from Malcolm himſelf, 


Comyn, if (as we are informed by ſome writers) he was 


nephew to the late John de Baliol, was next heir to that 


prince's ſon Edward, and thus poſſeſſed a claim prefer- 


able to that of Robert. But, whatever were his heredi- 
tary rights, he had not a wiſh to embroil himſelf in a 


conteſt with the potent and warlike king of. England; 


and having abandoned all thoughts of proſecuting his 


own claims, he was prompted to counteract thoſe of 


Brus, either by motives of private animoſity, or by a 
perſuaſion of the ruinous conſequences that would 


enſue to his country from a renewal of the war with a 


mation of ſuperior power and more extenſive reſources. 


In a ſubſequent meeting, at Dumfries, Robert haran- 


gued the nobility in ſupport of his title, and endea- 
voured to animate them againſt the Engliſh ſovereign, 
by appealing to their pride and reſentment, their ſenſe 
df ſhame, their feelings of national honor, and their 
principles of patriotic virtue. Comyn did not heſitate 
to affirm that the propoſed ſcheme would be deſtruc- 


| tive of the peace and proſperity of Scotland, and that 


the author of it could not expect his concurrence. 
To erufh the future efforts of a nobleman of ſuch power 
and intereſt, Brus and his partiſans had recourſe to 
violence. | Purſuing Comyn after the ſeparation of the 


aſſembly, Robert overtook him in the cloiſters of a | 


monaſtery, and having ſtabbed him in the breaſt, left 
him to his fate. He was taken up, yet living, by ſome 


of the monks, and carried to he altar of their church, 
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here one of Robert's adherents os Jan dif 


patched him 5. 


Brus had no ſooner W chin unjuſtifiabls! venge- 


ance on Comyn, than he repaired with an armed 


party to the caſtle of Dumfries, apprehended the Engliſh 


judges, who were then diſcharging their functions in 
the hall, and took eaſy poſſeſſion of the fortreſs. 


Having promulgated, in a manifeſto, his intentions of 


claiming the crown, he was ſpeedily joined by a con- 
ſiderable number of his countrymen; and many others 


gradually reſorted to his ſtandard from various parts of 
North-Britain. The followers of Wallace gladly joined 


the confederacy ; and Brus, aware of the dangers of 


delay, immediately commenced hoſtilities againſt all 
the officers of the government, and all the adherents 


of Edward, He threw many of the ſheriffs into con- 
finement; ravaged the lands of thaſe who refuſed to 


acknowledge his claim; made great progreſs in the 
reduction of fortreſſes; and compelled the Engliſh to 
retire out of the country for ſafety, except thoſe who 
occupied ſuch caſtles as had not yet ſurrendered to 


him 


Edward's nephew not having entered on the guar- 


dianſhip of Scotland, the biſhop of St. Andrew 85 


John de Sandale, Robert Keith, and John de Kingſton, 
acted as governors in his abſence. Theſe lieutenants 
do not appear to have conducted themſelves with that 

34. Chron: Hemingf.— Matth. Weſtm.—Continuat. Chron. Wikes. 
he Scottiſh hiſtorians have palliated the guilt of Brus in his crimi- 


nal attack on Comyn, by affirming that the latter had diſcloſed to 


Edward the particulars of a private agreement which Rrus had con- 


5 with him for reſcuing the Scots from the Engliſh yoke, and 
_ elevating young Robert to the throne of his anceſtors. But thoſe 
writers who were much the neareſt in point of time, impyte not ſuch 
. treachery to Comyn, and _- the violende of Brus as the fruit of 


| NP policy. 
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ſpirit. which their ſituation required; and, as two of 


them were Scots, it may be inferred from their inac- 
tivity, that they were not ill affected to the ſchemes 


* 


of Brus. The biſhop, indeed, actually joined that en- 


terpriſing youth, who, proceeding to Scone, was 
| Ng by this prelate with the uſual' ſolemnities. 


The amazement which ſeiſed Edward when he re- 


ceived intelligence of the revolt of Brus, could only 


be equaled by the rage and indignation with which it 
was accompanied. He ordered Aymer de Valence, 5 


earl of Pembroke, to aſſemble an army with great ex- 


| pedition, and join the vaſſals of the Comyn family 


againſt the inhuman murderer of their lord. Aymer | 


executed his commiſſion with alacrity, and advanced 
with his troops towards Perth, where he received a 
| defiance to battle from the new king of Scotland. He 


anſwered. the meſſage by declining the challenge for 


that day; and Robert, having retired to Methuen, 
without ſuſpecting that the earl would attack him till 
the following day, was ſurpriſed in the evening by the 
Engliſh general. Many of the Scots were ſlain before 
they had time to collect their arms; and though the 
reſt fought with uncommon intrepidity, under the eye 


of their gallant leader, who. was thrice diſmounted in 
the engagement, and relieved each time from impend- 


ing captivity by the exertions of Simon Fraſer, the 


- Engliſh obtained the victory, deſtroying or taking the 


greater part of the Scottiſh hoſt. Robert eſcaped with 
the ſhattered remains of his army to Dalree, where he 
was encountered and defeated by the lord Lorn, the 


| nephew of the late Comyn. Thoſe who ſurvived theſe - 
defeats were ſo diſcouraged, that they quitted the en- 
ſigns of their new ſovereign, who, incapable of with- 


- ſtanding the enemy, wanderef about for ſome weeks by 


with only two companions, and at laſt took refuge in 
„ » 3 | one 
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WO of the weſtern iſles. His wife and daughter, and ; 
three of his brothers, were taken by Aymerin different 


_ fortreſſes. The brothers were tried and executed; 


while the female priſoners ſuffered only the lolo of 
their liberty. . 


Edward made great A "A another the . 


: tion of the Scottiſn kingdom. That he might be juſ- 


' tified in demanding a larger ſupply than he would 


and the prince being thus qualified to confer on others 


otherwiſe have ſolicited, he publicly ſignified his in- 


tention of girding his ſon, the prince of Wales, with 


the ſword of knighthood z an occaſion which. entitled 


him, by the feudal cuſtoms, to an aid from his mili- 
tary tenants. On the day of Pentedoſt, he ſolemnly in- 


veſted young Edward with the dignity of a knight; 


 _ the ſame honorable diſtinction, knighted near three 


hundred young noblemen and gentlemen. After this 
ceremony, the king declared, on oath, that he would 


in perſon make war on the perfidious Scots, and not 


return from their country till he ſhould have ſignally 


avenged the murder of Comyn, and completely extin- 


guiſhed the rebellion. The prince of Wales, and the 
knights whom he had created, 3 took an 


path to the ſame purport *7, 
The rendezvous of Edward's army being fixed at 


Carliſle, he left the adminiſtration of England in the 
hands of the archbiſhop of York and the biſhop of 
+ Litchfield and Coventry, and ſet out to the northward 


to take the command of his forces. But the ſucceſs 
of the earl of Pembroke had ſo depreſſed the party of 


Brus, that no enemy appeared in the field; and Ed- 
ward contented himſelf with parading about the bor- 


36. Chron. Rs: oe —Ford, Scoti Chron. 
#- Matth. Weſtm. 
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| ders, and n out detachments to ſcour the coun- 
HF no 16 
Robert at 1 ears —_— his Habits» re- 


treat, and landed with a party in the peninſula of 


7 


Cantyre, or (as ſome ſay) in Carrick; where he ſur- 
priſed and flew ſome of the vaſſals of Henry de Percy, 
and beſieged that nobleman for ſome time, till the ar- 
rival of a numerous corps of Engliſh obliged him to 
raiſe the ſiege, and retire into the Highlands. | 
Dreading the power of Edward, and the proximity 
of his army, many of the nobles of Scotland renewed 
to him their oaths of fealty; but theſe ſubmiſſions did 
not ſoften the malignity 'of revenge which rankled in 
his breaſt. He wreaked his fury on the adherents of 
Brus, with emotions of illiberab joy. The earl of 
Athol, Simon Fraſer, Chriſtopher Seton and his two 
brothers, with many other perſons, were ſentenced to 


the death of traitors, which they ſuffered with great 


fortitude. Edward's reſpect for the clerical character 
ſaved the biſhops of Glaſgow and St. Andrew's, 
and the abbot of Scone, from capital puniſhment; and 
they were only deprived of their liberty. With a view 

of ſtriking additional terror into the minds of thoſe 
Scots who ſtill cheriſhed a ſpirit, of reſiſtance, a cardi- 
nal legate pronounced, in a parliament which Edward 
held in the winter at Carliſle, a folemn ſentence of ex- 
communication againſt Robert de Brus and all his par- 
tiſans, as perjured traitors **, | 

Robert was not daunted by theſe firitual cnt 
though, to remove the ſuperſtitious fears of his adhe- 
rents,' he had. recourſe to a Scottiſh prelate, who rea- 
dily granted abſolution. He took the field in the ſpring 
with a ſmall party, which his popularity ſoon augment- 


1307. 


ed to a conſiderable force. Encountering the earl of | 


| 38. Chron. Hemingf —Triv. Ann.—Rym. Fed. 
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8 and, three days after, defeated Ralph de Monther- 


s 


j uly 7. 


mer in a bloody conflict. He beſieged Ralph in the 
caſtle of Aire; but a ſtrong body of Engliſh marching to 
relieve the fortreſs, the Scots were repulſed with loſs, 
and fled with their king to retreats of difficult accels 9. 
Enraged at the perſeverance of Brus, Edward re- 
folved to ſeck him in his receſſes, that he might put a 
period to the hoſtilities of that active warrior. Though 
his health had been for ſome time declining, he pre- 
pared for a decifive campaign; and, notwithſtanding 
the ſevere attacks of a dyſentery, he ſet out from Car- 
liſle to complete the ſubjugation of the Scots. His 
progreſs was extremely flow ; and when he had reached 
Burgh on the Sands, he fell a victim to his diſtemper. 
In his laſt interview with prince Edward, he gave him 
ftrict injunctions to proſecute the northern war, and 
to carry his remains with the army till the conqueſt of 
Scotland ſhould be effectually completed . He died 
at the age of ſixty-eight, after a memorable reign of 
near * years | | 
Edward, 
39. Chron. nber —Walfingh. nit. . Walfingh, 
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41. He was entombed near his father in Weſtminſter- abbey. His 


corpſe was examined, in 1774, by a deputation from the London 


Society of Antiquaries; and though ſo long an interval had elapſed 
from his deceaſe, it was found in a ſtate of admirable preſer vation, 
from the care which had been taken to check the progreſs of corruption. 
The face retained it's exact form, a part only of it's fleſh being waſt- 
ed; and with reſpec to the epithet of Zong-ſbanks, uſually applied to 
this monagch, Sir Joſeph Ayloffe, who was preſent at the inſpection 
of the corpſe, informs us, that no diſproportion was obſervable be- 
tween the length of the legs and that of the body, though the fear of 
injuring the royal remains prevented the aſcertainment of this point by 


menſuration. Edward might perhaps have derived the epithet in queſ- 


tien from * length of his g compared with thoſe of the generality 
ES of 
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Edward, the firſt of that name from the Conqueſt, AD. D. 


was in his perſon tall, graceful, and majeſtic 3 his con- 


ſtitution was robuſt and vigorous ; and he was not 
deficient in regalarity of feature, or in the general re- 


quiſites of manly beauty. He excelled in thoſe accom- 


pliſhments which captivate the regards of the ſuper- 


ficial admirers of exterior performances. He diſtin- 


guiſhed himſelf above moſt of his cotemporaries by his 
activity and ſkill in equeſtrian exerciſes, in the ſports. 


of the field, and in the manoeuvres of chivalry. His 


addreſs was engaging, and his elegance. of manners 


attracted the admiration of thoſe who enjoyed his 


ſociety. In converſation, he was affable, eloquent, | 
and perſuaſive; mingling the effuſions of pleaſantry | 


with the moſt pertinent obſervations. In the more 
private tranſaCtions of his life, he was a ſtrict obſerver 


of the laws of honor, and of the dictates of truth. 


He was a pattern of filial piety, a chaſte and affection- 
ate huſband, a kind though vigilant . an Humane 
and friendly maſter, | 
Few princes ever acceded to royalty with greater re- 


putation than Edward. By his ability and courage, he | 


— 


of men, without reference to any diſproportion in his « own figure, 1 


Archeologia, vol. iv. 

By his firſt wife, Eleanor of Caſtile, Edward had four ſons, * 
John, Henry, Alphonſo, and Edward, the laſt of whom ſucceeded 
his father in conſequence of the immature death of his three brothers. 
By the ſame princeſs he had ten daughters; four of whom, viz. Elea- 


Nor, Joan of Acra, Margaret, and Elizabeth, were married reſpeRively 


to the count of Barre, the earl of Gloceſter, the duke of Brabant, and 
the earl of Holland: five died in their infancy ; and one took the veg 
in the nunnery of Ambreſbury. By. his ſecond queen, Margaret of 


France, he had two ſons; Thomas carl of Norfolk, and Edmund earl 


of Kent ; and one PS ag 


42. The ſtrength of his conſtitution appears from his procreative | 


| powers; for his laſt child v was as begotten after he had entered into his 
ſixty-ſevedth year - Na 


— 


a 
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D. bad eminently contaibuted to the ſuppreſſion of an 


25 alarming rebellion, which had ſhaken to its centre the 
' throne of his imbecile father. By his policy and 
judgment, he had imparted ſtrength to the govern- 

ment, and yigor to the execution of the laws, which, 

amidſt the indolence and neglect of Henry, had . 

rarely enforced. To the laurels acquired in his native 

country, he had added the fame of gallant exploits 
in the plains of Afia; and had revived among the 
infidels of Paleſtine the memory. of Engliſh yalor, 

In his return through France, he had ſignaliſed, in 

che rencontre of Chalons, his ſuperior dexterity in 5 

the mimic evolutions of a tournament, as well as in 


- +» the ſudden, tranſition to the attacks of real hoſtility ; : 


and, in an age of chivalry, A general applauſe muſt 
Have attended fo accompliſhed a knight, and ſo able 
a warrior. Thus admired for his excellence in the 
arts both of war and government, he ſucceeded to the 
crown of a powerful kingdom and his ſubſequent 
0 conduct did not derogate from his earlier fame. 
In force of intellect, and comprehenſion of mind, | 
Edward rivaled the moſt celebrated of his predeceſſors, 
Sagacious, thoughtful, and prudent, he formed the 
moſt judicious plans, and was generally ſucceſsful in 
the execution of them. His merit as a legiſlator pro- 
cured him the appellation of the Juſtinian of England. 
He reduced the chaos of law into a luminous order; 
made ſalutary alterations in the juriſdiction and prac- 
tice of the courts; rendered juſtice more eaſy of ac- 
ceſs, more regular and determinate; diligently watch- 
ed the conduct of his judges, whoſe corruption he 
rigorouſly puniſhed; enacted a variety of admirable 
ſtatutes for the promotion of the moſt valuable pur- 
poſes of ſociety 3 3 and, in a word, he inſtilled new liſe 
into the legal and political 2 | 3 
Blinded 


'\ 


: EDWARD IL | * 
Blinded by the ſplendor of this prince” s character, A. D. 
ſome hiſtorians have affected to confider it as free from Ts 
blemiſh or imperfection, and as exhibiting the union 
of every virtue. But a faultleſs portrait does not be- 
long either to this monarch, or to any other perſon age 
who ever flouriſhed; and there were ſome vices in the 
compoſition of Edward, which render his claim to 
ſuch extravagant neee much weaker than 
that of many other princes. Theſe vices were, a 
diſregard of juſtice where his own paſſions were con- 
cerned, an immoderate ambition, a propenſity to deſ- 
potic acts, and an occaſional adoption of ſentiments 
of barbarity and revenge. Theſe imputations on his 
memory are ſufficiently proved by "= genuine narra- 
tive of his reigg. | 
The great aim of Edward's NES government v was 
to keep his ſubjects of all ranks in ſtrict ſubordination 
to the laws. This was a difficult taſk in that turbu- 
lent age; and the accompliſhment of it required a 
maſterly hand. But the king's intrepidity and forti- 
Hl tude over-awed both clergy and laity, and the nobles 
2 as well as the commonalty. Some inſtances, indeed, 
2 occurred of baronial | diſobedience and contumacy, 
= which obliged even this ſpirited prince to make occa- 
ſional conceſſions; but, for the moſt part, he found 
„means to repreſs that licentiouſneſs which, under a 
x i | weak and negligent prince, would have terminated in 
| en open defiance of the authority of the crown, 
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This ein Sls the profecutit on hy the war with 


the Scots — He ſubmits implicitly to the guidance of 
* Peter de 7 avaſton.—The- arrogance F this favorite 
=; ſouſts the nobility; —who mnfift on his being baniſhed 
"fro the realm. Eduard ſends him to Treland as 
rd lieutenant.— The favorite is ſoon rel lled und 
On clamors againſt him are renewed. — The barons cir- 

enmſeribe the Feyal power.—(Gavaſton i is beſieged and 
talen priſoner by the mal-contents, by whom he ts Be- 
"beaded. A. accommodation 7s effected. between the 
ing and the barons.—E award marches againſt the 
—' Scots with a numerous army.—He receives a Signal 
- defeat at Bannochurne.- — The earl of Lancafter excites 
— commotions in England. —4 truce 7s s concluded between 


the Feots * the Engl . 


Ke N the 5 of W we eh meet with 
a ſeries of great prints. We too frequently find a 
eontradiction to the [remark of the poet, that the ex- 
| cfllencies of parents are hereditary, and that the wiſe 
and the brave do not produce the frivolous and the 
weak. Between the character of the king whoſe reign 
we laſt deſcribed, and that of his ſucceſſor, there was 
a manifeſt and ſtriking contraſt. The former was 
bold, active, and enterpriſing; the latter was irreſo- 
| Jute, indolent, and unaſpiring. The father was re- 
markably politic and ſagacious; while the capacity of 
the ſon was extremely defective. The firſt Edward 


thou ght and ated for himſelf, va firmneſs and de- 
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dla the ſecond was: hardly capable of a 3 * 
poſe, and acted _ e to 1 wil of om fas. OP 
vorites. 
| \ Edward "OA of Wales Ane 8. to 5 Catlile on «Gs ; 
4ckit of his father; and he there received the homage 
and fealty of the vaſſals of the crown. After having 
loitered ſome time in that city, he marched at the 
head of the army into Scotland. At Dumfries, his | 
authority was acknowledged by ſuch of the Scottiſh 
barons as had ſubmitted to the late king; and he was 
apparently much pleaſed with the external marks off 
ſubjection with which they honored 8 
The young king was ſtrongly attached to the Heal 2 
ſures of private friendſhip; and he had contrafted an 
intimacy, before the deceaſe of his parent, with a 
Gaſcon named Peter de Gavaſton. The father of this 
perſon had ſerved the late Edward in the wars of Gaſ- 
cony; and Peter, in conſequence of paternal merits, 
as well as of his own promiſing talents, had been gra- 
tified with an eſtabliſhment in the houſehold of the 
heir apparent. He foon acquired ſuch an extraordinary | 
influence over the duCtile mind of young Edward, 
that the circumſpect monarch, 8 of the 
pernicious effects that might follow from his fon's be- 
ing wholly in trammels, baniſhed Peter out of che 
realm, and not only exacted an oath from kim that 
he would never return without the king's permiſſion, 
but obliged the prince to ſwear that he would hold no, 
further intercourſe with him without the conſent of 
his royal father. In the final conference which the 
king had with his ſon; he ſtrictly enjoined him never 
to recall Gavaſton, unleſs the parliament ſhould aſſent . 
to ſuch a meaſure. But Edward had no ſooner ex- 
pired, than his ſucceſſor, regardleſs of his laſt com- : 
— ſent to FRET - 2 . of . Before che 3 
* '% 1 eturn * f : 2 
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2 6 yin, the new monarch orders 
d dd a grant to be made to him of the eatldom of Corn- 

_ . wall, which had eſcheated to the crown on the death 
vk Edmund, the late king's coufiti-german, whoſe | 
other eſtates were alſo beſtowed on the favorite. Ed. 
ward received him, on his arrival, with marks of un- 
_ abated affection, and preſented him with the\ſum of 
325 000 l. which the deceaſed king had directed to be 

ſent to the relief of the Chriſtians in the Holy Land *. 
Had Edward continued the war againſt the Scots 
with ſpirit and vigor, white they were diſtracted be- 
tween their paſſion for independence and their appre- 
 kenfions: of the Engliſh arms, and while their king, 
© ſupported in his attempts to maintain himſelf on 
his throne,” was unable to keep the field, the complete 
recovery of North-Britain would probably have enſued. 
But he had no inclination to incur the hazards of a 
eampaign; he was eager to indulge in the ſcenes of 
feſtive gaiety; and was too inconſiderate to reflect, 
that, by neglecting the preſent opportunity of cont» 
mencing his reign with belat, he might. greatly injure 
his character in the eyes of a warlike people, and 
might never find another conjuncture equally favor- 
able. He advanced into the ſhire of Aire in pompous 


. proceſſion, at the head of a formidable army; and then 


returned to England, leaving the earl of Pembroke 
guardian of eme who was ſoon e 80 che 
Nes of Richmond. 

Edward took an eee teſtifying his 
tenen againſt Walter de Langton, biſhop of 
Litchfield and Coventry, treaſurer to the late king, who, 
before the acceſſion of young Edward, had incurred 
the diſpleaſure of that thoughtleſs prince,' by refuling 
* tupply him with ny 9 his regular allow- 
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ance, 138 by initiating with him on his indulgence A. D. 5 
of his pleaſures; and who, for the honeſt freedom of — 
his behaviour, had received from the choleric youth 
ſuch perſonal inſults, 2s well as outrages on his pro- 
perty, that the king would not ſuffer the prince to 
; appear again at court till he had made ſatisfaction to 
1 the biſhop. Fired with revenge againſt the prelate, 
the new ſovereign ordered the temporalities of his ſee 
to be ſequeſtered, his effects to be ſeiſed, and his per- 
fon confined. Beſides this ſacrifice to his private 
vengeance, he made other removals with a view of 
introducing the creatures of Gavaſton into offices of 
dignity and emolument. The favorite himſelf was 
appointed ſecretary to the g d. and en nee 
lain of the realm 
Before his coronation, Edward aſſeinble a 1 
ment, from which he eaſily procured a ſubſidy- He 
then prepared for his marriage with the princefs \ 
thbella of France; a match which had been long pros TOO 
jected, but had hitherto been deferred for various rea. 
ſons: To complete this connexion, he paſſed over to 
the continent in the winter, leaving his Gaſcon favors A. D. 
ite guardian of the kingdom, with more extenſive IPs 
powers than it had been uſual to grant. Having 
landed at Boulogne, he did homage to Philip the-Fair 
for Guienne and Ponthieu; and the nuptials between 
him and Iſabella were ſolemniſed the next day in the 
cathedral of that city. When ſome days had been 
paſſed in feſtive entertalnments, the king returned to 
* England wich his bride, and e e 
ceremony of his coronation. 
The aſtoniſhing influence of Carakon over . 


weak and imprudent king gave great offence to the ; 
Logliſh nobility, who found themſelves, excluded by 
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2 this fortunate: ſtranger from the favor. and confidence q 
of their ſovereign, and from all concern in the admi- 
niſtration. If Peter had conducted himſelf with ex- 
traordinary moderation, the advancement of the ſon of a 

135 Gaſeon knight to an exorbitant authority over the king 

and the people, muſt. have excited. violent clamors. 
But, inſtead of evincing that humility and temper 

- which alone could ſecure him from falling a ſacrifice 

to thoſe | clamors,. he was encouraged by the royal 
ſmiles to give a looſe to the haughtineſs and inſolence 
of his diſpoſition. To manifeſt to the world the ex- 
tent of his power, was his. great aim; and his natural 
vanity induced him to take every occaſion. of making 
the moſt oſtentatious diſplays not only of his wealth 
and grandeur; but of his addreſs in the practices of 
_ chivalry, and his ſuperiority to the generality of the 
Engliſh in the brilliancy of his external -accompliſh- 
ments. His pride had been increaſed by his marriage 
with Margaret, daughter of the late earl of Gloceſter 

by Joan of Acra, the king's ſiſter... 'Triumphing 1 in his 

Alultance with the royal family, and intoxicated with 

| I. the elevation of his fortune, he indulged himſelf in 

f . dilfipation - and extravagance, appeared in public with 
@princely magniſicence, and ſtrove to eclipſe the here 
; - ditary ſplendor of the moſt ancient and noble families 6 
in the kingdom. His profuſion led him into rapacity; 

| | and, as he was maſter of: the king's will, he was en- 

. appropriate to his own purpoſes an immo- 5 

| derate ſhare of the contents of the treaſury. _ 11 
The arrogance and miſconduct of the fortign fa- 1 

vorite had already produced a confederacy of many of 

the chief nobility for the depreſſion of ſo odious a mi- 

niſter. A reſolution was formed by theſe aſſociates, 
to petition the king for tlie immediate baniſhment of 

|  Gavaſton; in failure of which, they threatened to ob- 
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obſtruct his coronation . Edward promiſed that he 
would give theni a ſatisfactory anſwer in the next pars 
lament; ant deſired them not to take any meaſutes 
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which might delay his ſolemn reception of his paternal 


crown. Satisfied with his promiſe, they deferred their 


efforts ſor procuring the exile of his minion, and at- 


tended his coronation with outward complacency.) In 


this ſolemnity, Gavaſton, arrayed with a ſplendor + 


which at once outſhone and diſguſted the Engliſh no- 
| bles, earried the crown, and had the principal direc- 


tion of the ceremony, at which two brothers of the 


king of France, and many diſtinguiſhed perfons of that 


country, were preſent in honor of queen Iſabella. On | 
his marriage with this princeſs, Edward had received 


from his father-in-law a variety of valuable preſents: 


which he transferred without heſitation to his favorite, ; 


in obliging whom he placed his chief happineſs. 


When the parliament aſſembled, the confederate 


| nobles, at whoſe head appeared Thomas earl of Lan- 


caſter, the king's couſin, a very powerful, wealthy, 


and turbulent individual, came in arms to the place of 


meeting, after having bound themſelves by oath not to 


deſiſt from their attacks on Gavaſton, till they had 


procured his expulſion from the realm, and his difs 


miſſion from the dignity of earl of Cornwall. They 


openly accuſed the favorite of having plundered the 


public treaſure,” and made uſe of his influence over the 


king for the gratification of his own rapacity and, the 
oppreſſion of the people. After ſome debates, the 
leaders of the oppoſition relaxed in their ſeverity againſt | 


him; and, inſtead of requiring that he ſhould be de- 


prived of his earldom, they only inſiſted on his abju« 
nation of the realm; and Edward, apprehenſive of the 


tanger of his oppoſing the wiſhes * ſo formidable a 2 
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= : : . confederacy, reluctantly conſented to diſmiſs Peter | 
3 from the kingdom, and declared, by letters- patent, 
that he would neither himſelf take any ſteps to prevent 
or delay his departure, nor ſuffer others to obſtruct it. 
7. But, to conſole him under the ſentence of baniſhment, 
5 he conferred on him ſome additional grantsz and when 
the appointed time arrived for his retiring out of Eng- 
land, he even promoted him to the ſtation of lord- 
Hieeutenant of Ireland, aſſigning to him the whole re- 
1 venues of that kingdom for the due ſupport of his 
dignity. He accompanied him to Briſtol in his way to 
his new government, and parted from him vice de- 
monſtrations of uncommon regard *. 
: : Gavaſton continued about a ebenes i in Sand, 
„ were he flouriſhed in royal ſplendor, and acquired 
I | {ome reputation by his military exploits againſt the re- 
| | bellious hatives. In the mean time, the king, una 
happy in his abſence, endeayoured to accelerate his 
return. The biſhops having denounced. excommuni- 
cation againſt Peter, if he ſhould not ſtrictly comply 
with his abjyration of the realm, Edward ſolicited the 
pope to releaſe him from that obligation, and revoke | 
the intended cenſures. He labored, with ſucceſs, to 
divide the mal- contents, and weaken their reſentment 
tw againſt his favorite. To conciliate the favor of the 
nation, he confirmed the two charters; and, flatter- 
ing himſelf that all oppoſition would now ſubſide, he 
; ventured to recall Gavaſton from Ireland. He haſten» 
+ - -: -: an Cheſter, and received his returning minion with | 
55 extravagant joy. He even prevailed on the nobility, 


aſſembled in parlizment, to conſent that Peter thould | 
_ relide unmoleſted in I 
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The miniſter did not bear his triumph with mode- 
ration. He renewed that inſolence of deportment, 


that diſſipation of his maſter's finances, and that dif- 
regard of the clamors of the community, which had - 
before brought him to the verge of ruin. He particu- 


larly inflamed the reſentment of the earl of Lancaſter | | 


by removing one of his friends, from an official ſitua» 


tion; and, by fixing opprobrious appellatives on that | 
nobleman, and others of the. chief nobility, he ſharpen- 


ed the edge of their indignation, the keen feelings of 


perſonal inſult being thus added to public motives of 
odium. They reſolved to ſeiſe an early opportunity of 
effecting the ruin of this object of their averſion; 
and, that they might have a pretence for aſſembling in 
arms, or might allure Peter to a diſplay of his knight- 

ly accompliſhments, appointed tournaments at differ- 
ent places. But the king, ſuſpecting that they aimed 
at the deſtruction of Gavaſton, FR ſuch meet= - 


_ ings by proclamation % 8 


— 


The earl of Lancaſter carried on his Amrit Dk 


the favorite with great eagerneſs; and his principal 
aſſociates were the earls of Warwick, Hereford, Lin- 
coln, and Pembroke. Theſe noblemen, and others of 
their party, abſented themſelves from a parliament 
which had been ſummoned to meet at York, pretend- 
ing that they had reaſon to ſuſpect Gavaſton of trea- 
| - Ccherous intentions. They alſo refuſed to attend an- 
other parliament which met early in the following 
year; and when Edward found them determined to 
neglect his ſummons while Peter continued with him, 
he thought proper to diſmiſs him from court for a. 
ſhort time. Another day was then appointed for 2 
1 parliamentary meeting; and the king ſent particular 
orders to the earl of Lancaſter, and other chiefs of * | 
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oppoſition, that they ſhould not come armed to the 
aſſembly. But, being acquainted with the weakneſs |} 
-of their ſovereign, they diſregarded the ſpirit of his 


| INC; and toad at Weſtminſter * a train of 


15 their private interviews, 27 nad eolerted 2 


7 r for transferring the adminiſtration to themſelves 


and their dependents, in imitation of the great earl of 


Leeiceſter, who had taken a ſimilar advantage of the 


facility and incapacity of the third Henry. This pro- 


— 


ject they now brought forward, introducing it with a 
ſtrong remonſtrance, in which they contraſted the pre- 
ſent predicament of national affairs with the flouriſh- 
ing ſtate of the kingdom in the late reign, cenſured 


the king's want of economy and the ſcandalous pro- 
fuſion of his MINT inveighed againſt the ill counſels 
hy which he had been governed, and reprobated the 
"abuſes which were ſtill: prevalent. They concluded 


their addreſs with requeſting, that he would ſuffer a 
© 'certain number of perſons to be elected by the nobility, 


for the purpoſe of making ſuch regulations as might 


remove the diſorders of his houſehold and kingdom, 


and reſtore the ſalubrity of the body politic. Edward 
had no inclination to comply with demands which, 
he juſtly ſuſpected, would reduce his authority within 
narrow bounds. But the power of the confederacy 
was too formidable to be then reſiſted; and their me- | 


naces of rebellion prevailed over the reluctance of the 
king, who permitted the lords ſpiritual and temporal 


to appoint certain individuals of their own number, or 


ſuch others as they might think proper, as regulators 
and reformers of the court and the realm, and com- 


Mar. =, manded all his ſubje&s to obſerve: every. ordinance _ | 
Which the commiſſioners thus choſen ' ſhould. enact. 


Akter the nobles bad. Lane an inſtrument, de- 
* 


hiring tots this cs ks not 1 OX 1 a pre- 4A.D. 
cedent, or be employed to the prejudice of their ſore- 
reign or his heirs, and that the power of the ordainers 
las they were ſtyled) ſhould expire at the time fixed by 7 
the king, they proceeded to elect twenty-one perſons, 
among whom the earls of Lancaſter, Gloceſter, Arun- 
del, Pembroke, and Warwick, bore. the chief ſway. 
Theſe commiſſioners commenced the buſineſs of re- 
form without delay; while Edward began to turn his. 
2 towards an immediate e into dee . 
th e indiſpoſition with which Robert de Brus | 
had been afflicted about the time of the late king's 
death, had, prevented him from taking an early ad- 
vantage of the miſconduct of the new ſovereign. But, 
as ſoon as he had recovered his health, he had quitted 
his retirement, and entered upon hoſtilities in the 
northern parts of Scotland, where he met with con- 
ſiderable ſueceſs. Edward's officers in Scotland not 
diſplaying that activity and vigilance which their ſitua- 
tion required, Robert had found means to reduce the 
Highland Scots to his obedience; and continuing his 
warlike operations with occaſional intermiſſion, he had 
procured the recognition of his royal authority over 
the greater part of North-Britain, Edward, however, 
was, unwilling to abandon the favorite conqueſt df his 
father 3; and he now gaye orders for the equipment of 
a fleet and army, that he might gounteract the efforts 
of the Scottiſh king. He himſelf joined his troops at 
Berwick, and advanced at their head to Linlithgow ; 
but, as Robert cautiouſly avoided a general action, 
no greater events occurred in the campaign than petty xx 
Kirmiſhes of detached parties. When the winter + - 
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HE p. approached, Edward returned to Berwick; and, in 
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* the following ſpring, he ordered Gavaſton, who had 


lately re- appeared at court, to conduct the Engliſh 
army apainſt the Scots. Peter, marching beyond the 


Forth, drove the enemy before him to the Highlands, 


but was prevented by their circumſpection from gain- 
ing any important advantage over them. He therefore 
Ay re- joĩned the king i in the ſummer at Berwick, whence 


Edward eee, to 1 ee NES: parlia- 


* 


The et of _ 8 had <a to 1 the 


Wy king in his Scottiſh expedition, alleging the neceſſity 


of their employing themſelves in the projected refor- 
mation of the ſtate. They had now drawn up a code 
of regulations, which they offered to Edward for his 


ſanction- Like the Oxford proviſions i in the reign of 
| Henry, III, ſome of them were juſt and expedierit, and 


others tended to the immoderate depreſhon of the royal 
authority. But, though the new ordinances deprived 
the king of the power of filling up official departments, 3 
of declaring war, and of exerciſing other branches of 
bis former prerogative, without the previous eonſent 
of his barons, he was leſs diſpleaſed with the proſpect 
of theſe uſurpations, than with that article which of- 
fred violence to his friendſhip, by ordaining the per- 
_ banifhment of Peter de Gavaſton from all parts 
of his dominions,” This was a ſtroke which his feel- 
ings could not patiently endure. He conferred with 
the nobles of the oppoſition, and endeavoured, by all 
tlie arts of perſuaſion, to divert them from their reſo- 
lution of inſiſting on that ſtipulation. He found them, 
however, inflexible both to allurements and menaces ; 
and dreading the conſequences that might flow from 
| his refuſal, he conſented to confirm all the ordinances 
of me e though he * anied his aſſent 
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witli * ä importing that 1b nach" was not 
meant to extend to ſuch parts of the code as ſhould be- 
found prejudicial to the intereſts of the crown or of 
the nation, and ſhould thus contradict the declared 


aim for which the commiſſion had been granted. The 


lords and commons having ſworn to the ordinances, 


they were ſolemnly . publiſhed” in the capital; and 


copies were ſent to all the ſheriffs in the kingdom, 
that they might ne en in * PO 


counties 1 


Vielding to the 3 fs ds edi; which | 
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- ed that he ſhould be treated as an enemy to the | 


king and kingdom if he ſhould'appear in any part of 


Edward's dominions after the firft of November follow- 


ing, Gavaſton retired to Flanders; and his creatures 


were immediately expelled by the ordainers from court, 
that they might not inſtigate the pliant monarch to re- 


call their patron, or to take any ſteps for releaſing 
- himſelf from his preſent! bondage. Incenſed at the 

preſumption” of the barons, and repining at the ab- 
ſence of a friend whom he loved to infatuation, Ed- 
ward ſummoned the exile from his retreat; and he 


again made his appearance at the Engliſn court before 
the cloſe of the year. He was inſtantly re-eſtabliſh- 


ed in his former influence and authority; and à pro- 
' clamation was publiſhed, declaring his innocence and 


loyalty, and e g the erg in _ no Ours 
mente. 1525 birt 


It could not be n this ha Ace ables | 
would tamely acquieſce in the return of the favorite, 
and connive at the Rn) contravention” of that 
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odict of which they had ſo eagerlyaimed at the execution. 
'- They filled the country with invectives againſt the 


| king's difregard of his engagements, and his intentions 


of violating the proviſions which had received his-own 


ſolemn confirmation as well as that of the parliament. 


They condemned his invincible attachment to an un- 


popular foreigner, whoſe dictates, however unjuſt and 


of Gavaſton's perſon into their hands, or his final 

expulſion from all the territories belonging to his pre- 
ſent maſter. Neither of theſe requeſts being granted, 
archbiſhop Winchelſey, who adhered to the diſaffected 


oppreſſive, he preferred to the conſtitutional advice of 


his Engliſh ſubjects. They reſolved to ſupport the 


late ordinances with vigorous. efforts, and, in particu-' 
lar; to demand of the king the immediate ſurrender 


barons in this as well as in the preceding reign, pro- 


nounced againſt Peter a ſentence of excommunication, 


while the earl af Lancaſter and his collegues concerted. 


a ſpeedy inſurrection, That they might aſſemble 
their vaſſals with the leſs ſuſpicion, they proclaimed 


tournaments in various quarters; and, when they had 
gradually united their forces, they directed their march 


towards York; Lancaſter acting as their general. 


Though the king had ſome reaſon to apprehend 
that the violence of oppoſition might break out into 


- — 


open rebellion, from his knowledge of the determined 
ſpirit. of Gayaſton's enemies, and the menaces which 


they had repeatedly thrown out againſt that upſtart 


and his protector, he did not ſuppoſe that the ſtorm 


would ſo ſoon burſt forth. He had, indeed, given | 


| prders-for levying an army in Gaſcony, to be ſent to 
England on further notice; but the confederate nobles | 


were fo quick i in their motjons that he was entirely 
ared fo reſiſt their combined ſtrength. Befgre 


. Mon, Malpeſb. p, 148, pr9.—/ pn. Teckel. 
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they: arrived at Vork, he had dembwel from that city 
to Newcaſtle ; and when he was informed of their ap- 
| proach, he haſtened to 'Finmouth, - whence he Wo 
to Scarborough: by ſea, accompanied by Gavaſton. 
Having left Peter in the caſtle, which was deemed the 
ſtrongeſt fortreſs in the north, he returned to Ton, 
where he endeavoured $0: draw his Ne e to 
his G 

Being diſappointed 10 i e of 3 
the. favorite at Newcaſtle, the earl of Lancaſter had no 
ſooner been appriſed of his retreat, than he detached 
the earls of Surry and Pembroke to beſiege him in the 
_ caſtle of Scarborough, while he himſelf fixed his ſtation. 
between that town and York, to preclude all relief 
which the king might be diſpoſed to fend to his di- 
ſtreſſed minion. Edward was inclined: to try the 
effect of a royal mandate, in putting a ſtop to the 
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operations of the inſurgents; but they paid not the 


leaſt regard to his order for their deſiſting from the - 
ſiege of Scarborough. They made ſtrenuous efforts to 
take the place by ſtorm; but the ſcarcity af proviſions 


contributed more than their aſſaults to the ſurrender of 


the caſtle. Deſpairing of relief from the king, Gavaſton 


was indueed to capitulate ; and he put himſelf in the 
power of the earl of Pembroke and Henry de Percy, 
on the following conditions: that he ſhould remain in 
their cuſtody till the firſt of Auguſt; that, in the in- 


terim, a conſultation ſhould take place on the treat- 


May 19. | 


ment which he ſhould receive; but that, if nothing; : 


definitive ſhould be agreed to, he ſhould be again put | 


in poſſeſſion of the | caſtle. - The earl and Henry de 
Percy engaged to obſerve theſe terms, on pain of the 


forfeiture of their eſtates; and the former, conducting 
the priſoner to the ſouthward, left him ſuddenly under-. 
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à weak guard at Deddington in Oxfordſhire: Guy 
earl of Warwick; the moſt determined foe of Gavaſton, 
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did not ſuffer him to continue long in this retreat. 


He aſſembled a conſiderable body of provincials, and 
ſurrounded the reſidence of the unfortunate captive, 
who, finding his guards unwilling to protect him from 
the affailants, ſurrendered himſelf into the hands of 


Guy. Elate with the poſſeſſion of the perſon of an 


6dious favorite, Guy conveyed him to the caſtle of 


Warwick, whither the earls. of -Lancaſter, Arundel, 


and /Hereford, immediately directed their courſe. 
Theſe noblemen; "aſſuming the judicial character, 


5 decreed that the priſoner ſhould ſuffer decapitation as 
à public enemy, whoſe life was highly detrimental to 


the peace and welfare of the nation. This irregular 


' ſentence was executed at Blacklow-hill, near Warwick; 
and when the earls had: offered this ſacrifice to their 
revenge, they repaired to Worceſter, where they con- 


ſerred on the moſt effectual means of warding off the 


- reſentment” which they had che en reaſon” 0 
expect from the „ 
Whatever were the dimerits of A his con- 
duct of his enemies, in thus depriving him of life with- 
out the intervention of a legal trial, can neither be 
jiuſtiſſed on the eonftitutional principles of patriotiſm, 
nor on the liberal maxims of humanity. The earl of 
Pembroke, in all probability, acted colluſively in this 
affair; but, by affecting to condemn the proceedings 
| of his collegues, and making a plauſible vindication 
bt, bis behaviour, he ſeems to have convinced the kiog 
| ban hisinmocence'of the death of Gavaſton. *' 
| "Edward was at Berwick when he heard of the Wegal 


3 2 


of his favorite. The feelings which ſeiſed 


him on this occaſion were thoſe of inexpreſlible ſorrow 


8 Go. ; 8 i * - | 
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and violent reſentment. e denounced the ſerereſt 
vengeance on the authors of ſo atrocious a deed ; and, 


haſtening to his capital, made great preparations for 
their deſtruction. But he found the more prudent 
part of his ſubjects averſe to the deciſion of arms; and 
his orders for the rendezvous of his military tenants | 


did not produce that general effect which he wiſhed. 


The confederates, in the mea time, were employed 2 


in reeruiting their forces; and they ſent a haughty 


meſſage to the king, demanding the ſpeedy execution 


of the ordinances which he was bound to obſerye. 
Edward declared his readineſs to comply with ſuch of 


the late proviſions as were confiſtent with the rights 


of the crown and the benefit of the ſubje& 3 and ſum- 
moned a parliament to deliberate on theſe and other 
political concerns. The inſurgents neglected the firſt 
citation; and when they were again ordered to attend, 
they marched towards London with an army ſuperior 


to that which. the king had been enabled to muſter, 


Hoſtilities were now daily expected; but the inflt uence 


of pacific counſels diſpelled the apprehenſions of tile 


moderate. The count of Evreux, brother to the 


French king, cardinal Arnaud, a nuncio from the court 


ol Rome, and the earls of Richmond and Glocefter, 


exerted their endeavours for producing an accommo- 


dation between the king and the mal-contents. While 
2 negotiation was depending, the queen was delivered 
of her firſt-born ſon 15; an event which adminiſtered 
ſuch gratification to Edward, that his ſorrow for the 
cataſtrophe of Gavaſton ſeemed to be abſorbed in do- 


meſtic joy, and he became more inclined to remit ' the 


5 reſentment which he had conceived againſt the perſe- 


ceutors of his unfortunate friend. Ie at length con- 
Dec. 20. 


cluded a treaty with the confederate- nobility on "theſe 


15. Ann the illuſtrious Edward III, | 
8 terms: 


Nov. 13. 


— 
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A.D. terms: that they ſhould ſolicit his pardon on their | 
been knees in Weſtminſter-hall; that they ſhould reſtore 1 
: | whateyer they had taken from the king or from Ga- 

vaſton in the late diſturbances; that a full pardon 
mould be paſſed in the next parliament for them and 
all their adherents; that an equal forbearance ſhould 
be obſerved on their part towards all the partiſans of 
1 Gavaſton; that neither they nor any other perſons 
ſhould attend parliamentary meetings in arms; and 
that they ſhould concur in granting the king a an. 5 
3 able aid for his war with the Scots 
. > 1 | Though Edward had engaged, i in 1 — to 
RE iſue the promiſed letters of pardon in the Lent follow- 
; : ing, he did not punctually adhere to that ſtipulation, 
ww perhaps of opinion that- he had been too lenient 
| in granting ſuch favorable terms to thoſe who had 
groſily infulted his public dignity and outraged his 
private feelings. Having ſuffered the limited term to 
elapſe without the performance of his engagements, 
May 23. he made A voyage to France, on the invitation of his 
_ father-in-law, who wiſhed to have a brilliant atten- 
dance at the ceremony of knighting his eldeſt Ton, the 
king. of Navarre . He remained near two months 
on the continent 3. and, during his abſence, the 
parliament aſſembled by his ſummons, being opened 
| | by: his nephew the earl: of Gloceſter, whom he 
3 had appointed guardian of the realm. The con- 
| federates,, however, were. unwilling, to join in any 
public buſineſs, before they had received their com- 
plete pardon; and they exclaimed againſt the king's. 
negleQ of his obligations, and his unneceſſary 
protration of his return to England. Another par- 
Hament being ſummoned after his arrival, he reſolved, : 
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|; 0 1 no longer his compliance with the terms of the” | 


late treaty. The noble delinquents having preſented 
themſelves before him in the humble attitude of genu- 


flexion, he received their ſubmiſſions with an aſpect 


— 


of complacency; 3 publiſhed a general act of grace to 


them and all their accomplices; and granted particu- 
lar pardons, under the great ſeal, to the earl of Lan- OT 
caſter, the earls of Hereford and Warwick, and near 


five hundred other noblemen and knights**. Harmony 


being thus reſtored between the king and his baronial 
| ſubjeQts, che former gave a ſumptuous entertainment 
to the latter, and they returned the fayor with an equal. 
appearance of cordiality. ' Pleaſed with the proſpe& 
of internal tranquillity, the barons and the knights of 
ſſtiĩres granted a twentieth. of their moveables, and the 
Citizens and burgeſſes a fifteenth, for the een | 
of the Scottiſh war. 


13 13- 


After the laſt return of Edwatd from TROY > 


| Robert de Brus had made an irruption into Northum- 
berland, and had plundered and ravaged the country - 5 
with impunity. He had occaſionally repeated his in- 
curſions, which filled the northern borders with alarm; 
and the diſſenſions between Edward and his nobility 
had given him an opportunity of, augmenting his 
ſtrength and eſtabliſhing his power. By his activity 
and vigor, he had made himſelf maſter of the whole 
kingdom of Scotland, except the caſtles of Stirling, 
Dunbar, and Berwick ; by his {kill in the arts of peace, 
he had improved the interior ſtate of his country ; and, 


by his talents of perſuaſion,” he had reconciled even his 


enemies to his perſon and government, and had pre- 
- vailed on many of the nobles to renounce ders: _— 
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| Though Edward was not of an ambitious nature, he 
FOI defirous of recovering the Scottiſh kingdom from 


the hands of Brus. His honor, he thoüght, was con- 
eerned in reclaiming that nation to the ſubmiſſion 


Which it had paid to his father; and, as tranquillity 4 


ſeemed now to be re-eſtabliſhed in his kingdom, he 
reſolved to make immediate preparations for a grand 


expedition againſt the revolted Scots. He ſummoned ] 
al his Engliſh vaſſals to attend him in arms at Ber- 


wick in the following ſummer; he ſent for reinforce- | 


ments from Wales, Ireland, and Gaſcony; he order- 


add the barons of the Cinque-ports, and the officers of 


other maritime towns, to equip a conſiderable fleet for 


the ſame ſervice. When his levies were ready, he 


appeared at the rendezvous in perſon, though his 


genius was not very warlike. The earls of Lancaſter, 
Surry, Arundel, and Warwick, refuſed. to obey the 


royal ſummons, unleſs the late ordinances ſhould be 


Fully eſtabliſhed. without reſerve or equivocation . 


They condeſcended, however, to diſpatch their 2 
ſals to the king's ſtandard ; but, on ſuch occaſions, 3 
the numbers furniſhed were generally much ſmaller 
than when the barons themſelv es attendec. 

The important fortreſs of Stirling had been beſieged 
_ Edward de Brus, brother of the Scottiſh king; and 
when he found all his afaults ineffectual, he. had pre- 
vailed on the governor to agree to a ſurrender, if he 


could not be relieved by the Engliſh in the courſe of 


2 twelvemonth. This interval having almoſt elapſed, 
ĩt became expedient to advance with great celerity to 


Stirling, that the Scots might not gain poſſeſſion of 


the caſtle. The Engliſh army arrived in that neigh- : 


bourhood on the eve of Midſummer-day, to which | 


4 feſtival the Jones of relief was limited. 
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The wing of Scotland, inſtead of retiring before the - A-D. 


enemy, as he had done in ſeveral of the preceding 
campaigns, poſted himſelf in the environs of Stirling, 
in expeQation of their approach. His army conſiſted 


of between 30 and 40, ooo men; a number conſider- 


| ably inferior to that of the Engliſh, after every allow- 
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ance for diſcordancy of ſtatement. He ſelected an ad- | 


vantageons ſituation; and being aware of the ſuperĩo—- 


rity of the enemy with reſpect to cavalry, he directed 


deep pits to be dug, filled with ſtakes, and eovered 


9 with turf **. A ſmart ſkirmiſh enſued on the evening 


in which the Engliſh came in fight of their adverſa- 
ries; and Brus himſelf was at the head of the oppoſite 


detachment. This prince, in the fury of combat, cleft 


the head of Henry de Bohun with a battle-axe, and 


diſplayed great ſkill and intrepidity in his whole con- 
duct. After ſome loſs on both 188 the combatants 
reſpectively retired **. 


On the following morning, aut Englih army pro- fs 426 


ceeded to the attack, the king and the young nobility 


having over-mled the ſuggeſtions of ſome of the 7 


veteran officers for deferring an engagement till the 5 
next day, on account of the great fatigue conſequent 
on a haſty march and a ſleepleſs night. The com- 


mencement of the battle Was between the earl of Glo- 


ceſter, Who commanded a body of cavalry, and Sir 


James Douglas, who led the Scottiſh van. Gloceſter, 


though a ſpirited youth, had ſeconded the vetexans in re- 


commending a delay of the combat for one day; but Ed- 
ward had treated his advice with contempt, and had even 


thrown..out inſinuations to the prejudice of his cour- _ 


age.and loyalty. Piqued at theſe unmerited reflexions, 


| he ruſhed onward to the conflict with furious ardor, | 
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AD. and bravely. contended with the followers of Douglas, 
: till, falling into one of the covered pits, he was ſlaim 
before his terrified attendants could reſcue him. The 
EY Scots profited by the conſternation of the Engliſh ca- 
ralry, and ſoon put them to the rout. This diſaſter 
flruck the remainder of Edward's army with diſmay 5 
and the want of an able leader ſeems to have been 
particularly felt on this occaſion, and to have chiefly 
contributed to the defeat of the Engliſh. Brus, on the 
ether hand, ſhone both as a general and as a combat- 
ant; and the firm reſolution of his men to conquer or 
fall in the defence of their country and their liberties, 
anĩmatec them to the moſt heroic efforts. Edward, 
perceiving that ſucceſs inclined to the enemy, retired 
|. _ __ . fromthe field; and a complete victory was at length 
1 bbtained by the Scots, who procured very valuable 
: ſpoils, and flew. or took priſoners many noblemen 
and 5 and n thouſands of inferior war- 
| riors.* 9 —— 

. battle had not 3 for a os 
tries of years than that.which we have juſt deſcribed. 
Ĩtt eſtabliſhed Robert de Brus on the throne of Scot- 
and, annihilated the Engliſh claims of ſuperiority over 
that kingdom, and greatly redounded. to the military 

honor of the victors. Edward effected his eſcape to 
Dunbar, -whence he paſſed by ſea to Berwick. The 
| _ Scottiſh priſoners taken in his father's reign were now 
SS — exchanged for Engliſh captives; and among thoſe who 
Eo 5 regained their liberty by this cartel were the wife and 
daughter of the king of Scotland. That prince, de- 
| ** of procuring peace to a n which had been 


3 22 Mon. Malmeſb,—]. de Trokel.—Walſingh. Hiſt.—T. * 12 
* More. This engagement is known by the appellation of the battle of 
Bannockburne, from the ſmall river FO which Joigs the Forth 
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long beräſted by the 2 of ke propoſal a 
treaty between the two kingdoms ; but the conferences 
were rendered nugatory by Edward's ref ung to * 
cognife Robert as king. 


A parliament was convoked at York to 4 on 


the means of repairing the national misfortune ʒ ang 
a . was granted for the purpoſes of the northern 
But the earl of Lancaſter and his adherents did 


23 "mile lament the ill ſucceſs of their ſovereign, | 


which they affected to impute to the vengeance of 


Heaven for his neglect of the ordinances which he 


had ſworn to obſerve. They affirmed, that nothing 


could be expected to ſucceed, unleſs thoſe regulations 


were ſtrictly enforced. , They demanded the execution 
of them with ſuch deciſive firmneſs, that Edward, 


humbled by the diſtreſſes of the late campaign, ſub- 


mitted to all the requiſitions of the factious barons. 
His chancellor, treaſurer, and other officers, were 
removed from their ſtations by the influence of the 
confederates, who ſubſtituted their own friends i in the 
room of the diſcarded courtiers -s. 


To reſtrain the incurfions of the vidtorious FRE, h 


the earl of Pembroke was appointed captain-general 


of the forces of all the counties between the Trent and 
the Tweed ; z and ſquadrons were ſent to haraſs them 


both on the eaſtern and the weſtern ſide. Being trou- 
bled with famine, they ſought relief by pluridering the 
marches, but met with little ſucceſs, as the Engliſh, 
were equally diſtreſſed DF an eimer n of 
proviſions. 


The great reputation of the Scottiſh kin g procured 


him an application from ſome of the chieftains of 


| Ireland, ſoliciting him to take them under his pro- 
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n and 1 to acknowledge him as monarch bs 
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of that iſland, if he wants deliver them from the yoke” 
of England, which they had found ſevere and oppreſ- 


fe i in the hands of thoſe barons who had ſhared in the | 
territorial ſpoils of their country. Robert, wiſhing to 
: provide an eſtabliſhment for his brother Edward, 


Whoſe vanity and ambition had prompted him to de- 


. 


mand an exorbitant requital for the ſervices which he 


had performed againſt the Engliſh, transferred to that 


| nobleman the invitation of the Hibernian chiefs. Ed- 
ward gladly accepted the offer; and having landed in 
Ireland with 6000 men, he was reinforced by ſome of 


the heads of clans, and had ſeveral engagements with 
the Engliſh barons, the events of which were vari- 


Sus, * 


While a part of the Scottiſh nation We Ds diſturbed 
the Engliſh government in Ireland, other bodies of 


that active people were employed in haraſſing the 
; marches of South-Britain. Robert, after having ravaged 


the open country, inveſted the city of Carliſle ;- but the 
gallant defence of Andrew de Harcla baffled all his 


15 | | efforts, and, when he raiſed the fiege, his rear was in- 
| fulted by a furious eruption of the-garriſon. 


To theſe diſturbances, an inſurrection in Wales was 
at this time added. Llewellyn Bren, having been de- 
prived of an important office which he had enjoyed in 


: Glamorganſhire under the late earl of Gloceſter, was 


ſo inflamed - with reſentment, that he aſſembled an 


0 army of his countrymen, aſſaulted the caſtle of Caer- 
Hli, and ravaged the neighbouring diſtricts. But the 


lords of the marches ſoon drove him to the mountains 4 
for refuge; and finding himſelf unable to withſtand 


7 the ſuperior diſcipline of the Engliſh, he made ſub- 


miſſions to the king, who, to conciliate the fidelity of 
the Welſh, granted them ſome additional Privileges «of 
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: Edward reſolved, on another expedition int Scotland ; 
and when he had renewed his confirmation of the or- 


dinances, a ſupply was granted him by parliament, 
and a day 1 was fixed for a military rendezvous at News: 


1 caſtle... There could not be a more opportune con- 


juncture for an iyvaſion of Scotland chan that which 
occurred in the ſummer of this year, when Robert, 


ſeemingly regardleſs of the ſafety of his kingdom, 
| failed to Ireland with a numerous army, in hopes of 


completing 4 conqueſt. which his. brother had begun. 


His enterpriſe, however, had arr unfortunate iſſue; | 

he loſt a great number of his men by famine and diſ- 

' eaſe; and returned to North-Britain without having 
performed any memorable act. The king of England 


was inclined to take advantage of Robert's abſenee ; but 


: the earl of Lancaſter, who had now the chief manage- 


ment of affairs, thwarted the wiſhes of his ſovereign, 


0 prevented him from making any efforts to avenge 


the diſgrace of Bannockburne. It was ſuſpected 
the earl's cotemporaries, that he had formed a ſecret . 


alliance with the king of Scotland 2, with „ 


protecting himſelf, by that prince's aid; againſt. Ed- 


ward's reſentment for the murder of Gavaſtony or for ” 
other factious proceedings in which he had been (or 
| might f in future be) concerned. His neglect of the 


opportunity afforded by Robert's Iriſh expedition for 


2. ſucceſsful campaign againſt. the Scots, may be re- 
garded as a Preſumptire argument for the truth of the 
imputation; and it is very improbable that a prince 
of Robert's prudence and judgment would have ex, 
poſed his realm to ſuch danger, if he had not made 
previous arrangements with the perſons who then di- 
e the caveat affairs of England. However * 
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be, wwme öl the nobles, diſptcaſed with the carl's con- 
Aust, ncecuſed him 6f treaſon, though it does not ap- 
peat that they were able to prove his correſpondence = 
with the enemies of his country. He had abſented 
himſelf from ſeveral parliaments to which he had been 


ſummoned ; and From the poft which he had for fome 
2 time Enjoyed: at The head of the countil, as well as from 


his great opulence and intereſt, which rendered him, 
werful ſubject in the 
kingdom, che courſe of public buſineſs had been 


his contempt of the royal citations by alleging the 


malignity of his enemies, who, after having r8bbel 
him of his wife, aimed at the deſtruction of his per- 


ſon. The domeſtie circumſtance to which he alluded 


was the elopement of his wife Alice, who, being the 


keireſs/of Henry earl of Lincoln, had added this earl- 


dom und that of Salitbury to the four dignities of that 
_ denomination which her huſband poſſeſſed in his own 
right. Being il treated by the earl, the quitted his 


- ſociety, and accepted the prbtection of the earl of | 


Surry, who thus entailed on himſelf the vengeance of 
the deſerted huſband. Lancaſter called his vaffals to 


arms reduced ſeveral caſtles in Yorkſhire belonging 


to his wife's protector; and; Hot content with invad- 
ing private property, ſurpriſed the fortreſs of Knareſ- 


borough, which/appertained to the orown. | He Vight- | 
ed the king's demand of reſtitution, and continued to 
parade about the country with an armed force, com- 
mitting various diforders. To extinguiſh theſe ſparks 
of rebellion before they were kindled into a danger- 


dus Game, the earl of Pembroke and other noblemen 
5 _ offered their -mediatorial ſervices; and two cardinals, 


| who had lately been fent to Englund te negotiate 2 
peace between the two Britiſh kingdoms, interpoſed 
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| their good offices. between the king and the carl of . D. 
Lancaſter. It was at length agreed that all differences oY 
. ſhould be referred to a parliament, This meeting was 
poſtponed from time to time, and when it took place, A. D. 
the earl obtained a complete triumph over his. ſove⸗ = 
reign. He and his adherents received a full pardon 
for their infractions of the public peace; the ordi- 
nances were again confirmed; and 2 council being ay - 
pointed, conſiſting of eight biſhops, four earls, and 
four barons, it was ordained that two of the firſt order, 

vith one earl and one baron, ſhould attend quarterly 

at court in rotation, aſſiſted by a banneret named by 

the earl of Lanaſter; and that, in the intervals of par- 
lament, no act of the king ſhould be deemed valid 
| without their ſanction . The. two contending earls . 

were ſoon reconciled; and the ſway of the Lancaſ- : 
| trian faction was eſtabliſhed. | e 
The Scots continued to reap adrintage 3 the 3 
difſenſions of their neighbours. They recovered the 
town and caſtle of Berwick ; and, triumphing in the 
inactivity of the Engliſh goyernment, extended their de- 
ſtructive hoſtilities over the northern eounties. One di- 
viſion of their army had inveſted Norham on the Tweed, 
and another had penetrated into Yorkſhire, when the 
late accommodation was concluded between Edward 
and the earl of Lancaſter; and their ſueceſs had pro- 
moted the king's acquieſcence in the demands of that 
' nobleman. Edward now advanced to the northward ; 

| and, while he kept his court at York, he received the 
pleaſing intelligence of the defeat and death of Edward 
de Brus near Dundalk, and the deſtruction of the 
majority of his followers ; a blow by which the views + 
of the Scots upon Ireland were totally fruſtrated ho 
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Animated with this information, the king expritied 
| his wiſh for an immediate expedition into North- Bri, 


tain; but his preſent rulers ſtudiouſly delayed the en. 
2. terpriſe, In the following fpring, the council affented 


to the propriety of a northern campaign; the parlia · 


ment granted a ſupply for that purpoſe; and the king, 


attended by the earl of Lancaſter and a numerous 
train of barons, undertook the ſiege of Berwick. In 


che mean time, Sir James Douglas Was intruſted with 
the execution of a ſcheme for carrying off queen Ifa- 


- bella, who then reſided in a village near. York : but 


one of his emiffaries having | been ſeiſed and compelled 
| to 2 diſcovery, the queen was removed. to a leſs dan- 


gerous ſituation; ; and the archbiſhop of York, with. a 
body of monks and prieſts, reinforced by the militia of 


the county, repaired to the place where the Scots were 
expected, whom he hoped to cruſh by a ſudden af. 


fault. Douglas, however, was not unprepared for 


their reception; and his veteran forces ſoon routed 
| the archbiſhop and his inexperienced followers, Nlaying 


2 great number of them, and bearing off many into 


gaptivity . Edward, hearing of this action, raiſed 
the ſiege of Berwick, that he might intercept the 
Scots in their return; but they eluded his vigilance, 


and arrived i in ſafety within their own borders, The 


dereliction of the ſiege raiſed a great clamor among 


the Engliſh; and the royaliſts aſcribed it to the trea- 
chery of the earl of Lancaſter, while the friends of 
that nobleman repreſented it 28 n folely from | 
the king's inclination. 6 

| Weary of the war, and- defirous of obeying the 


fymmons of Philip the Long, who had Tucceeded his 
| brother Lewis X. on the throne of France, Edward 
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4 a truce for two years with the 1 of A. D. 
Scotland; and leaving the cuſtody of his kingdom to 2 28 
4 the earl of Pembroke, ſailed for the continent. Hav- : 
ing performed homage to Philip for Guienne and Pon- 
, _ thieu, he returned to 8 vitich he found i in a 
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1 $ „ GE 70 4 new w favorite produces an, 
inſurrection; which is appeaſed for a time by the bas 
. niſbment of the obnoxious miniſter, —The diſorders of | 
the realm are renewed.—=The rebels are defeated in 
-  Yorkſhire.—Their leader, the carl of Lancaſter, ien 
| peut to death Ad truce is concluded with the Scots for 
hir teen pears.— Queen 1 Jabella concerts the ruin of nn. 
beer huſband. She aſſembles an army on the continent: 
is joined offer. her return to England by many of 
© the nobility and, with little difficulty, procures the 
= depoſition of the king; Abo is ſoon after murdered 5 
ber n on his character, 5 
2 | 
| . 1 was deſtined by nature to be the 
” . tool either of favorites, whom he willingly ſuffered to 
. goyern him, or of factious nohles, who humbled him 
into obedience by their power and preſumption. . 
Hugh l le Deſpenſer, a perſon of a nohle family, and of 
elegant though ſuperficial accompliſhments, had been 
obtruded on him, as chamberlain, by the earl of Lan- 
caſter : and his adherents, who hoped that, in gratitude \ | 
0 his patrons, he would endeavour to influence his 
5 royal! maſter with a view to their intereſts, and to the 
continuance of their authority. But, when he had in- 
' finuated himſelf into the favor of Edward, he conſult. 
Ad only bis private advantage, and pointed all his efforts 
to the augmentation of his wealth and poſſeſſions. He 7 
equaled Gavaſton in haughtineſs and arrogance, and 
exceeded him in the ſordid arts of ſhameleſs rapacity. 
He, as well as that favorite, had been permitted to 
hk one of the eker of the „ a ſiſter of that 
| | ; ear! 


ED w A R vo . 2 _ 


8 4 5 | of Gloceſter who fell at 1 a third A D. 
ſhare of whoſe extenſive property came into Hugh's _—_ 
hands in right of his wife. Not ſatisfied with his legal 
portion of that inheritance, he made continual en- 
croachments on the lands belonging to the two liſters 
of his lady, as well as on other manors, ſome of 
which he is ſaid to have procured by accuſing the poſleſ- - 
ſors of feudal informalities and neglects. Enraged at 

he inſatiable avidity of the favorite, the lords of the 
Welſh marches held meetings to deliberate on the means 4D. 

bol ſecuring their territories againſt ſo rapacious a neigh- 
bour, and chaſtiſing his inſolent and fraudulent behavi- 
our. They intereſted the earl of Lancaſter in theircauſe; 
and that nobleman, ever diſaffected to the reigning 
- minion, promiſed his concurrence in their ſchemes for 
the ruin of Deſpenſer. Before they broke into vio- 
lence, the confederates demanded of the king the diſ- 
miſſion of his chamberlain, or the delivery of him 
into the hands of juſtice; declaring, that, if their wiſhes 
in this reſpect ſhould not be granted, they would re- 
nounce the fealty which they had ſworn to their ſove- 
reign, and, conſidering themſelves as deſtitute of a diſ- | 
penſer of government and juſtice, would take vengeance | 
| on the favorite by their own authority. Edward received 
I their demand with indignation z and marching with a 
_ ſmall army to the borders of Wales, endeayoured to 
diſſolve the confederacy; but not ſucceeding in that 
object, he ſeiſed a caſtle belonging to one of the al- 
| ſociates, and confiſcated the lands of a ſecond ; then 
returned to his metropolis, as if he had ſtifled the re- 
bellion in embryo. After his retreat, the mal- con- 
tents reduced the caſtles poſſeſſed by Deſpenſer, made 
a regular diviſion of his ſpoils, flew or impriſoned his 
ſervants, and ravaged his lands with-great fury, The 
: king ii ved. a W W theſe illegal hoſtili- 
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A. D. ties, and "ſummoned a parliament for the accommo- : 


1321. 


- dation of all differences, and the redreſs of every : 
Th grievatice. Before the time appointed for this mect- 
ing, the diſaffected barons ſigned an inſtrument, ex- 


preſſige of their firm determination of proſecuting | 
their reſentment againſt Deſpenſer and his father, til! 


they were either exiled from the realm, or conſigned 
to their cuſtody. The infurgents in general had no 
deſire of involving the father in the ruin which they 


wiſhed to entail on the ſon; but the earl of Lancaſter, 


having long cheriſhed a malignant animoſity againſt 
the elder Deſpenſer, inſiſted on his participation of 


the fate of the younger, affirming that he ſhared in the 


undeſerved proſperity and the ſiniſter influence of his 


ſon. In their way to London, they plundered the eſtates 


of the elder, and committed the ſame ravages which 


they had exerciſed in the demeſnes of the younger. 
From St. Alban's they diſpatched a meſſage to the king, 


requiring the baniſhment of both the Deſpenſers, 
and a full pardon for the diſorders which they them- 


ſelves had perpetrated ſince they had riſen in arms. 


Edward replied that Hugh the ſenior was at preſent 
on the continent, employed in his ſervice, and that 
the ſon was occupied in guarding the coaſts from in- 


ſult ; and that he could not, conſiſtently with juſtice 


or equity, baniſh perſons againſt whom no charge had 
| been legally adduced. Not ſatisfied with this anſwer, 
they advanced with their forces to the capital, and 


fixed their ſtation in the ſuburbs, the king being then 


nt Weſtminſter with his parliament. In the conſul- 
tations which they held among themſelves, they drew 
up articles of accuſation againſt the two Deſpenſers, 


charging them with various miſdemeanors ; ; and with- 


out giving thoſe noblemen an opportunity of anſwers 
25 the — * a parliamentary con- 


. firmation 
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| gende of a ſentence of forfeiture and ien 


againſt them; for the terror ſtruck into the king and | 


- the aſſembly by the armed followers of the confederate 


barons prevented any oppoſition to fo iniquitous a 
meaſure. They themſelves acknowledged the illegality - 
of it by demanding a full indemnity for their conduct, 
which the king was deterred from refuſing. Hanis | 


fo far ſucceeded in their deſigns, they returned to their 


reſpective habitations z but, apprehenſive of the future 


oppoſition of a ſovereign whom they had ſo highly of- 


75 fended, they kept themſelves in a poſture of defence 


The late accommodation was of ſhort. continuance. 


An incident ſoon occurred, which rouſed the fpirit of - 


the, king, and ſtimulated him to greater exertions. 


His queen, being on a journey of devotion to Canter- 
hury, requeſted a night's lodging at Leeds-caſtle, of - 


which the lord Badleſmere was governor, or (as ſome 
_ affirm) proprietor. Though this nobleman had re- 
ceived many favors from the king, he had joined the 


barons in the late commotions; and his lady, tutored . 


in the ſentiments of her huſband, refuſed admiſſion to 
the queen, ſome of whoſe attendants even loſt their 


lives by the inhuman infolence of the occupants of che. 


caſtle. Iſahella having complained to Edward, he 


fympathiſed with her refentment z and being otherwiſe _ 


offended with Badlefmere, he levied an army, haſtened 


into Kent, reduced the fortreſs after a ſhort ſiege, EL | 


Executed a part of the garrifon, and imprifoned the 


| remainder, for their breach of that law which Prohi- - 


bited the defence of a caſtle againſt the king. 


- Edward derived confidence from this ſucceſs; and 
being encouraged by. the junction of many of the 
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nobility, who were diſguited at the viglence of the 


. Lancaſtrian party, and prompted to a general venge- 


ance by the two Deſpenſers, who had lately ventured 
to return, he reſolyed to chaſtiſe the confederates for 


| their rebellious acts. He advanced towards the 


marches of Wales with a formidable army, 5 


with little difficulty the caſtles of his adverſaries, and „ 


ſcarcely intermitting his hoſtilities in the midſt of 


winter, met with a ſeries of good fortune. 


Aae at the return of the Deſpenſers, and ſuf- 
the intentions of the king, the earl of Lan- 

cafter ſummoned the lords of his faction to a 
meeting in . to conſider of the means of ex- 8 
pelling all evil counſellors from the royal preſence. 


He alſo propagated libellous reports. againſt Edw ard, 
that he might ſubject him to the odium of his ſubjects. 


He ſolicited the king of Scotland to make a diverſion in 
favor of the confederates, and received from that 


prince a promiſe of ſpeedy aſſiſtance *. 
Edward had by this time reduced moſt of the barons 


of the Welſh marches to ſubjection; and the few who 


had eſcaped captivity, and ftill declined a return to 


- their obedience, advanced to the northward, under 


| the conduct of the earl of Hereford, to join the forces 


of the earl of Lancaſter. Having at length reſtored 


me tranquillity of the marches, the king ordered an 


additional number of troops to repair to his ſtandard + 


in the midland diſtricts, that he might extinguiſh the 


rebellion in one campaign. He then relieved his 
caſtle of Tikehill, which Hereford had inveſted ; and 
this nobleman, joining Lancaſter without delay, pre- 


pared to oppoſe the progreſs of the royaliſts. The 
latter having reached Burton upon Trent, were thrice 


| repulſed in their eee to eroſs the bridge ; 3 but at 
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uſt „ a ford, they marched with enty to 
engage the rebels, whoſe army was not inconſiderable, 


though inferior in number to the followers of Edward. 
Lancaſter affected a deſire of trying the fortune of an 


A. B. 
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engagement; but, being terrified by the firm coun- 


tenance and ſuperiority of the enemy, and not diſtin- 


guiſhed by an extraordinary ſhare of perſonal courage 


or military {kill, he retired with precipitation, in hopes 
of meeting the auxiliaries from Scotland, or of effect- 
ing his cſcape into that kingdom. His vaffals were 
ſo diſcouraged on this occaſion, that a great number 
of them deſerted his enſigns; and when he arrived at 
Boroughbridge, in the county of York, he found a body 
of royaliſts, under the command of Sir Simon Ward 


and Andrew de Harcla, ready to ſtop his flight. He 


was now in a dangerous predicament; being purſued 
by the earls of Kent and Surry, whom Edward had 


detach: to haraſs him in his retreat; and intercepted 


by a body of determined enemies in front. Hereford 


| piled the bridge on foot, followed by à party of H: 
tense but he” has hardly reached the oppoiite | 


banks of the Ure when he received a mortal wound, 
and ſome of his knights ſhared the ſame fate. The 


| lord Clifford and many of his attendants being ſeverely 


wounded in the conflict, returned into the town. 


Lancaſter endeavoured to paſs the river at a neighbour- 
ing ford 3 but his men being overwhelmed by ſhowers 


of arrows, and diſpirited by the death of the galant 


eail of Hereford, he did not fucceed in his attempts. - 


He returned to Boroughbridge in diſmay, and was 
taken prifoner the next morning 'by 'Harcla, with the 


Mar. 17. 


majority of tis followers, without the intervention of 


2 battle. He was immediately conducted to York, 
and thrown into confinernent; and when the news bf 
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his misfortune had. accelerated the ſurrender of his 
caſtle of Pontefract, he was removed thither by order 
of the king, who reſolved to bring him to juſtice for 
Dis ſucceſſive acts of diſloyalty and rebellion. Being 
tried in a ſummary way, the earl was condemned to 
the death of a traitor ; but Edward mitigated his doom 
into ſimple decapitation; a ſentence which was ex- 


ecęcuted with the ſame circumſtances of inſult and de- 
gradation that attended his treatment of Peter de Ga- 


Mar. 22. 


vaſton. Clothed in mean apparel, his head covered 


with a hood, he was taken out of the caſtle, placed on 


2 wretched horſe without a bridle, and ſuffered on an 
adjacent eminence, without exciting the regret of the 


4 provincials, among whom his haughtineſs and inhu- 


manity had rendered him unpopular®. * Thus fell the 


185 powerful poſſeſſor of ſix earldoms, poſſeſſed of in- 
ordinate ambition, of an imperious and turbulent 


ſpirit, of weak parts, and few good qualities or ac- 


| compliſhments. He ſeems to have formed his conduct 
0 on the model of the renowned Montfort; but he was 
inferior to that nobleman i in merit and ability. As he 


had courted the clergy, they affected to regard him as 


a ſaint; and the pope was ſolicited, but without effect, 
to canoniſe him. In conſideration of his royal blood, 


/ 


(for he was couſin-german to his ſovereign) Edward 


would perhaps have indulged him with a pardon, had 


not his concern in the death of Gavaſton ſuppreſſed 


the ſympathies of conſanguinity, and prompted the 


king to offer. 2 as a ſacrifice to the manes of that . 
A 4 5 
Edward's courtiers, . wa younger . De- 


2 88 ſpenſer, encouraged him to treat the vanquiſhed rebels 


with the ſeverities of proſcription, that the rapacity « of 
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his friends might be gratiſied with numerous forfeitures. | 


Many of the principal inſurgents were tried and ex- 
ecuted as traitors?;z others were condemned to a long 


duration of impriſonment; and the confiſcated eſtates: | 
were granted according to the pleaſure of the incon=. 
| fderate minion, who procured ſo exorbitant a ſhare ' 
for himſelf, and extorted ſuch heavy compoſitions 


from thoſe who were pardoned, that the odium which 
he had before incurred was augmented i in an uncom- 
mon degree. By his blind ſubmiſſion to the will of 
the favorite, and by adopting ſo partial a diſtribution 


| of the ſpoils, Edward diſguſted many of the nobles. 


who had adhered to him amidſt the late convulſions 3 
and, by ſuffering the paſſions of ſelfiſh courtiers to 
overwhelm. the ſuggeſtions of clemency, he loſt the 


| opportunity which his natural diſpoſition. would have | 


induced him to embrace, of rendering his triumph leſs 
invidious and offenſive, and of allaying the animoſi- 
ties which a ſeries of internal diſorders had produced. 

Haying thus ſubdued his domeſtic enemies, Edward 
was animated to another attempt againſt the Scots, 
who, as ſoon as the biennial truce had expired, had 


renewed their incurſions into the north of England. In 


a parliament at York, he procured a repeal of the ſen- 
tences paſſed againſt the two Deſpenſers, as well as of 
uch ordinances as encroached on his prerogative.; and 
having confirmed thoſe which ſeemed calculated for 
the public benefit, he obtained from this afſembly, as 
well as from the convocation, a ſupply for the Scot- 
tiſh war. At the head of a conſiderable force, he pene- 
trated without oppoſition to the frith of Forth; for Ro- 
bert was not inclined to hazard a general action with a 
gallant army, fluſhed with the extinction of a formid- 
able rebellion. The Engliſh hoſt, however, not being 


7. 7. de Ia More, 2 5961. &s Trakel p „ 2283 


well 
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en ſupplied with proviſions, and the Scots having 


ſouth of the Tweed with his exhauſted troops, the 
greater part of whom he immediately diſmiſſed. He 
had not long fixed his quarters at Newcaſtle, when 
he was alarmed with intelligence that the Scots had 


re-entered his frontiers, and inveſted Norham. He 


fent orders, without delay, to the northern barons to 
attend him in arms at the place of his preſent reſidence; 


Before the day of rendezvous he made an excurſion 
intd Yorkſhire, where a party of Scots, learning that 


od. 14. furpriſe him. With difficulty he eſcaped their hoſtile 
hands; many of his attendants, among whom was his 


after a tranfient reſiſtance ; and his treaſures and bag- 
gage were ſeiſed by the victorious enemy. Rejoiced 


\, G6ver the neighbouring diſtricts, and then retired 
en the Tweed with valuable ſpoils | 


conferred the government of the Scottiſh marches on 
David earl of Athol, and Andrew de Harcla, who, 
for his ſervices againſt the rebels, had been promoted 


federacy with the king of Scotland, whom he engaged 

to aſſiſt againſt all his enemies. His traitorous ſchemes 
HBeing detected, he was ſeiſed by the high ſheriff of 
A b. Cumberland, condemned for a criminal correſpon- 
8 dence with the Scots, and executed at Carliſle ?. 


. 1 de " More, p. 596. IJ. de Trokel.—Ad. de Mi. —Wi 
'  fingk. 9 | | | 
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— taken every precaution to diſtreſs their enemies in that 
reſpect, Edward found it expedient to retreat to the 


chat he might repel the invaders of his kingdom. 
he was ill guarded, endeavoured by a rapid march to | 
couſin the earl of Richmond, were taken priſoners - 
- +: ""_ ſucceſs, the Scots extended their depredations 


On his return from North-Britain, Edward had 


to the earldom of Carliſle. Being of a fickle and un- 
grateful diſpoſition, Andrew had entered into a con- 


r D* AA * 


The Scottiſh king was now Jefirous' of a SO EY 
with England. As his ſucceſs in the war had fixed 


um on the throne of his progenitors, from which, if 


22 
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the firſt Edward had ſurvived, he would perhaps have 
been ultimately expelled, he was ſatisfied with the - 


glory and proſperity which had already attended his 
warlike operations, and, to promote the welfare and 
tranquillity of his ſubjects, propoſed to the eourt of 


England a diſcontinuance of hoſtilities. Edward; 
though he had given directions for the proſecution of 
another campaign againſt the Scots, liſtened to the 


overtures of Robert; and, after various conferences, 
a a truce was 3 Dermarn the't two N for 


thirteen years 


Thus freed from the cares of "i Edward BEER 2 
' Progreſs through the northern counties, to inſpe& the 
| police, and redreſs the complaints of his people. 
- His attention to that object was very neceſſary; . a 


diſorders Kill prevailed in different parts; lawleſs 
villains infeſted the country with rapine; and there 
remained a ſecret attachment in the minds of many to 


increaſe-the public odium againſt the two Deſpenſersz 
whom they repreſented as the authors of all the uns 


popular meaſures of the court. Robert Lewer, col- 
lecting a factious multitude, plundered the manors 


of the ſenior Deſpenſer, now earl of Wincheſter, and 


attempted tb ſeiſe the perſon of that nobleman but 


before he could execute his purpoſe, he himſelf was 


Ss 


the memory of the deceaſed members of the Lancaſ- 
trian faction, and to the intereſts of the impriſoned 
ſurvivors: © Theſe diſaffected perſons endeavoured to 


apprehended by one of the * 8 hs and res Sn 


10. Ryrg. Fred, vol. in. p. 1032. | 5 5 
11; Chron. Hen. de Blanefurde, edit. Hearne, p. 77. 
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death. 


Edward's 2 Ye "ry not 1 Fe! el 
by good order or tranquillity; but, if he had derived ex- 
perience from the events and tranſactions which he had 
witneſſed in, the. progreſs of it, and had reſcued 1 ; 
ſelf from the trammels of favorites, he might-probably 
have terminated his royal career in ſerenity and peace. 


But he ſtill perſiſted in devolving the burthen of go⸗- 
vernment on perſons who: were ill qualified for the im- 
portant truſt; he fupported an odious favorite and his 
adherents in their inſolence and zvidity; he encou- 


raged them in their depreſſion of \ the: remains of the 


Lancaſtrian party, and ſeemed to diſregard the cla- 
mors produced by the immoderate inffuence and vio- 


| lent meafures of the leaders of the zdminiſtraron. 
His queen, an ambitious and intriguing woman, rather 


fomented than allayed the diſcontent of the people; 


for, as her conſort had always paid more attention to 


the counſels of the reigning favorite than to her ſug-⸗ 
geſtions, and had retrenched her appointments by the 
advice of the preſent miniſtry, ſhe eaſily ſuffered: her 


_ ifeRion'for the king, which had never been very 
ſtrong, to ſink into coolneſs and diſguſt. Her brother, 
Charles the Fair, now filled the throne: af France; and 

he had ' ſummoned her huſband to do homage for his 


tranſmarine territories.. Having received excuſes for 
delay, he had peremp orily inſiſted on Edward's ap- 
pearance at his court; but young Deſpenſer, appre- 
henſtve that the popular reſentment would break out 


0 againſt "him in the king's abſence,” and unwilling, on 
he other hand, to accompany his maſter to the 


court of a prince whom his ſiſter's. complaints _ 


EE Dn to decline a perſonal co 
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pia with the citation of the French monarch. 


But, as Charles had exprefſed his diſpleaſure at the 


3255 


conduct of ſome of the officers of Edward in Guienne, | 


there was reaſon to expect that the non-appearance of 


the latter at che court of his lord-paramount would be 
conſtrued into. contempt, and be puniſhed by a con- 


fiſcation of the fief; With a view of averting this 
evil, the earl of Kent and the archbiſhop of Dublin 
were diſpatched to France as ambaſſadors, to procure 
either a diſpenſation or a delay of the voyage of tlie 

king of England to that country. Theſe deputies did 

not ſucceed in their negotiation; and, the diſputes 
which had occurred in Guienne not being amicabiy 


ſettled, a French army invaded the provinee, and re- 
duced che major part of the Agenois: The earl of 
Kent haſtened to defend the duchy; and troops were 
ſent frem England for the ſame purpoſe; but they 


| weed. tod dete t to be of much . in chat cams 
paign | 


The court. of Kaine . its PE IO hs 
tween the two-kings ; and Edward ſent two'biſhops, 
and as many temporal barons, to negotiate a peace. 


Charles ſtarted objections to the propoſitions of the 


envoys, and expreſſed 4 wiſh that his ſiſter miglit be 


permitted to act as a mediatrix between him and hier 


the queen paſſed over to France, and quickly obtained 
from her brother the prolongation of a truce which the 


* 'earl'of Kent had concluded with the French general 
in Guienne. But ſhe could not prevail on him to 
give up his demand of Edward's perſonal performance 


huſband. This requeſt not being oppoſed by Edward, 


of homage at the French court; and that prince, 25 


being informed of the öbſtinacy of Charles in this 


Point, promiſed a compliance. A treaty was then 


13. Chron. Hen. 1 Blaneforde.—T. de la More.—Wallngb Hiſt. 
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the duchy ſhould be delivered up to the offieers of the 


French king; that, as ſoon as Edward himſelf ſhould 


5 have done homage for it, it ſhould be reſtored to him; 3 


and that the diſputes reſpecting particular parts of that : 
territory ſhould be decided by law **. Edward con- 

ſulted his parliament on the expediency of executing 
this treaty; and being adviſed by the aſſembly to com- 


ply with it, he prepared for a voyage to France; but, 
before he embarked, he was (or pretended to be) 
ſeiſed with an indiſpoſition, and therefore ſent meſſen- 
gers to Charles, requeſting the appointment of a later 


| day for his interview with that monarch. 


Of the partiſans of the earl of Lancaſter, ſeveral had 


made their eſcape to the continent on the capture of 
that nobleman, and had been well received in France. 
Ffabella, on her arrival at that court, gave countenance 


to theſe fugitives, and formed a very intimate con- 
nexion with one of the party. This was Roger de 


M.-jvrtimer, lord of Wigmore, who had been condemn- 


ed to death for his rebellious practices, had been fa- 


vored by: Edward with the remiſſion of the ſentence, 


and had been detained priſoner in the tower of Lon- 


5 5 don, whence he had effected his eſcape by his dexte- 


rity. of contrivance. He poſſeſſed thoſe exterior 


graces and — — which aſfail with irreſiſt- 
- tble force the female heart; and, by his inſinuation 
and addreſs; he ſoon acquired the firſt place in the 


queen's affections. Having become her gallant and 


her counſellor, he fomented her animoſity againſt the 
Deſpenſers, and concerted with her the moſt criminal 
- ſchemes of ambition and revenge. She now adviſed 


her brother to commute the homage of Edward for that . 
of bis ſon the prince of Wales; and Charles aſſenting 


14. Bym, Fa, vol.iv. | 72 
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| i that propoſition, it was immediately communicated 
to the king of England, who, not foreſeeing the con- 


7 ſequences' to which it might. lead, gave it his ready 
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concurrence. The Gallic provinces., of Edward were 


| transferred by charter to the- young prince, who, 


| though he-had not yet completed his thirteenth year, 


did homage to the king of France . at Beauvais, and 


received the inveſtiture of Ponthieu and Guienne 55. 


The prince had no ſooner appeared in France, than 


Sep. 14. 


| his mother took him under her direction, and uſed 


every art to mould his youthful mind to her Purpoſes. 


She ſucceeded ſo well in her endeavours, that he be- 


came the eaſy inſtrument of her deſigns. She reſolved 


to remain on the continent till her ſchemes were ripe 
for execution; and when Edward ſent orders for her 
return with the prince, ſhe declared that ſhe would 
not again ſet foot in England, while the younger Deſ- 
penſer continued to direct the conduct of his ſove- 
reign. She equally diſregarded the expoſtulations of 
the Engliſh prelates, whom Edward had defired to 
write to her in recommendation of obedience. Walter 


biſhop of Exeter, who had attended young Edward to. 


France, was ſcandaliſed at the intimacy which he ob- 


ſerved between Iſabella and Roger de Mortimer; and, 
as they knew him to be unfriendly to their party, they 


endeavoured to remove him by a real or pretended 
plot againſt his perſon. Conſcious of their odium, he 


haſtened back to England, and communicated to the 


king the alarming obſervations which he had made at 


the French court 
The aims of the queen and her vnprincipled 6 
being directed to the depoſition of Edward, they ſoli- 


_ Cited the aſſiſtance of the French king for that unjuſt, | 


15. T. de ta More, p. 397. mee. Ferd, oe 
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fable purpoſe. But Charles, though he ſecretly fas 
vored the enterpriſes of his ſiſter, refuſed to give her 


de open encouragement, Ste then had recourſe to 


other continental princes; and, that ſhe might have a 


| better chance of ſucceſs in her applications, ſhe pro- 


poſed | to purchaſe ſuccours by marrying her ſon Ed- 
ward to the daughter of fome foreign prince, who, ſhe 


- Battered herſelf, would eafily be lured to her views by 


fo ſplendid a connexion. Her huſban@s friendly in- 
tercourſe with the ſovereigns of Spain, Portugal, and 


Flanders, baffled her hopes in thoſe quarters; and ſhe | 


at length entered into a treaty with William, count 


of Hainault and Holland, who engaged to furniſh her 


with men and ſhips for a deſcent on England, on con- 


dition of the marriage of his daughter Las with 


5 young Edward 


Alarmed at die machinations of Ifabella, is king 
gave directions for putting his realm in the beſt poſture 


Z oF defence. But his miniſters were ſo unpopular, and 


> Sade at their meaſures. had ſo incenſed the 
people againſt him, that his orders were ill obeyed. 


The infamous calumnies propagated againſt him by 
the emilſſiries of the queen, contributed to lower his 


character in the eyes of the eredulous populace z and | 
that weakneſs and indolence which his conduct had 
too. frequently diſplayed, deprived him of the weight 


and authority which would have attended the com- 
mands of an active, circumſpect, and vigorous mo- 


narch. He found a general diſaffection prevailing 


among his ſubjects, from which he prognoſticated the 


moſt ruinous effects. He labored, however, with un- 
| afual ſpirit, to ſtem the torrent of difloyalty ; 3 but he 


did not take chat ſep which ſeemed the moſt calcu- 


Rated for the re-eſtabliſhment of his credit. He did 


=. 
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not expel from his court thoſe miniſters who had 25 


rouſed the public clamors againſt their miſguided em- 


ployer; a meaſure which would have withdrawn from 
"ae queen's faction the grand object on which they 
reſted their hopes of ſucceſs, He ſtill ſuffered them 


to act at the head of the government, and thus in- 
creaſed. the diſregard with which his orders for the 
defence of. the realm were treated, vo 
Ihe king of France had been ſtrongly urged by Ed- 


ward to promote the peaceable return of Iſabella and 


ber ſon to England; and the pope. had joined in a 


 fimilar requeſt. But Charles, far from paying any at- 


tention to theſe remonſtrances, reſolved to haraſs his 


unfortunate brother-in-law by a diverſion in Guienne, 


of which Edward retained the adminiſtration during 
the minority of the prince. He alſo, on pretence of 
an idle report that the king had commanded the maſ- 


ſacre of all the French who were in England, ordered 
the effects as well as perſons of the Engliſh who reſided _ 


in his dominions to he ſciſed**, with an exception of 
the partiſans of Iſabella, who were permitted to retire 
with the queen and prince into the county of Ponthieu, 
He then directed his maritime ſubjects to commence 
hoſtilities in the Engliſh channel; and though he did 
not furniſh his ſiſter with troops for the invaſion of 


England, he employed his er in the en, 


— ment of her purpoſes. 
Edward, reſenting the Wee of ae appre. 


bended the French who were then in England, and 
- commanded. his cruiſers to attack the Gallic veſſels; 


an order which they executed with conſiderable ſuc- 
ceſs . But they did not guard the coaſt againſt the 


: deſcent of Iſabella and her confederates, who diſema 


18. Chron. Gul. de N angis.— Annal. de Geſtis Anglorum, MS, 
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| Sept. 24. conſiſted only of about 2800 men, principally collect 


Z ed from the province of Hainault, under the direction 


of the count's brother John. She was accompanied by 
the prince of Wales, and by Edmund earl of «Kent, 


. who, though brother on the father's fide to the king of 
England, was ſeduced, by the artful- perſuaſions and 


the hypocritical allegations of Iſabella, to join her in a 


| conſpiracy which, ſhe pretended, was merely projected | 
for the expulſion of the Deſpenſers, not for the depoſi- 


tion or the ruin of her huſband. She was likewiſe at- 


tended by Roger de Mortimer, and other fugitives of 


the Lancaſtrian party. She was reinforced, ſoon after 
her landing, by Thomas earl of Norfolk, lord-mareſchal 
of the realm, (ſon of Edward I. by his French wife), 
Henry earl of Leiceſter, brother of the late earl of 


- Lancaſter, the ' biſhops of Ely, Norwich, Hereford, 
and Lincoln, and other perſons of rank and influence. 


By a manifeſto which ſhe iſſued, declaring that ſhe 


had no other intentions than to reſcue the people from 
the tyranny of the Deſpenſers, relieve the church ſrem 


oppreſſion, and reform the abuſes and diſorders of the 
adminiſtration, ſhe ſeduced great numbers to her 


party; and the falſehoods which her adherents ſpread 
with regard to the conduct of the king and his miniſ- 
ters, operated to the benefit of her cauſe. It was re- 
5 ported by theſe emiſſaries of faction, that the pope had 


abſolyed the Engliſh from their oaths of allegiance, 


and that he would eee all who ſhould take 


up arms againſt the queen *? . Theſe and other ſhame- 
leſs aſſertions were not too e for t the . 8 
fuperſtition of the vulgar. bare " 

The king was in his capital when 8. queen ot | 


: gn his coaſts. As ſoon as he heard that Mortimer had 
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knded with her, he 3 A.D. : 


ſubjects to oppoſe the progreſs of his enemies, and 
take or deſtroy all who had lately diſembarked, except 


the queen, the prince, and the earl of Kent. He ſent 
commiſſions of array to all the ſheriffs throughout 


England, and particularly endeavoured to intereſt the 


Londoners in his favor. But he found them diſinclined 
to his ſervice, and averſe to the defence of their ſove- 


_ reign. Having ſupplied the Tower with arms and 


proviſions, he left in that fortreſs his younger ſon, 
John of Eltham, and his niece, the wife of the junior 


Deſpenſer; and repaired to the weſtern counties, that 


he might levy an army ſufficient to make head againſt 
the mal- contents. His efforts, however, were unſuc- 
ceſsful; the provincials were unwilling to arm in his 
cauſe 3 and he was ſo cloſely purſued by the queen's | 


troops; under the earl of Kent and John of Hainault, 


that he was obliged to retire from Briſtol, and take 


refuge to the weſtward of the Severn**, Such were 


the conſequences of the unpopularity which he had. 


derived from' his ſubſerviency to artful favorites, who 


conſulted their own preſent intereſts in preference to 


the real welfare of their maſter and of his people. 


Deſerted in the day of neceſſity, he became a wretch- 


cd fugitive, and was expoſed. to the continual danger 


13 


the head of that adulterous traitor. - He ordered all his 


of being betrayed into the hands of a wife who had 
abandoned all regard to virtue, honor, and decency, - 


and of exiles who ſought revenge for the confiſcation 


ol their property and the execution of their confederates. 
The licentiouſneſs of the populace of London was 
| king diſplayed after the king's departure from that 


city. They compelled the mayor, by menaces of 


fcath, to conniye at their exceſſes againſt the friends 


. * Mon. NMalmeſb.—T. de *. Morg. | H | 
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AD. ef Edward: They affaſſmated ſeveral of: theſe with 
_— circumſtances of great inhumanity; and, among others, 
| the biſhop of Exeter, 2 prelate of a reſpectable cha- 
racer, fell a victim to their fury. They then took | 
the Tower by ſurpriſe, and ſubſtituted new officers in 
| Heu of thoſe whom the king had appointed to govern 
it. They ſtrengthened their party by releaſing all the 
| priſoners whom they found in this fortreſs, and took 
| advantage of the diſtracted ftate of the * ty 
a ſeries of depredations**; © © 
When the king quitted Briſtol, he left tha govern- 
rn town and caſtle in the hands of the ſenior 
Deſpenſer. The contagion of difloyalty having in- 
. Fete the garriſon and inhabitants, this nobleman 
| defpaired of making any effectual reſiſtance to the aſ- 
faults of the enemy, and therefore ſurrendered in a 
few days to a-detachment of the queen's forces. Iſa- 
bella, who was then at Gloceſter, haſtened with the 
remainder of her army to Briſtol, that ſhe might gra · 
rify her revenge with the blood of the unfortunate 
| captive. - This venerable cart, who had attained the 
ninetiech year of his age, was accuſed of having af: 
* ſumedd royal power, endeavoured to alienate the king 
; \ from his: barons, and advifed the illegal execution of 
3 the earl of Lancaſter. Without being ſuffered to re- 
oc. 27. ply to the charge, he was condemned to the uſual 
puniſhment of treaſon, which he endured with great 
intrepidity. He was leſs criminal, as a miniſter, than 
His: ſen; but his acquiſition of very conſiderable 
eſtates from the influence of the latter over the king, 
that warmth of: paternal affection which had. induced 
bim to connive at the licentiouſneſs and rapacity of the 
favorite, and che feverity-which he had exerciſed in 
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him an object of public oduum . 


Thougli che king, as a native of Whites, bal Sat 
formerly popular among the inhabitants of the Prin- 


cipality, he now found them equally difloyal with his 


Engliſh ſubjects. He remained a thort time àt the 
caſtle of Caerphili, Where he iffued orders for:the at 


tendance of his harons and their vaffals; but they de- 


dined obedience to his authority; amd young Deſpen- 
ſer, though he was lord of the greater part of Glafnor- 
ganffüre, could not prevail on his owti teriants in that 


county to riſe i in Edward's behalf. Thus deſtitute of 


| ſupport in Britain, the unhappy king reſolved to make 


an experiment of the loyalty of Ireland, He embarked 


min the Briſtol channel, with his favorite, and his 


chancellor Robert de Baldock; but diſappointment 


ibbey of Neath . He is ſaid to-have commiſfioned 


Edward de Bokun, Rhees ap Griffith, and the abbot, | 


fo treat with his queen and ſon, though he cautioned 


e againſt diſcovering the place of his retreat. 


Before the king left Caerphili, the queen, in 2 


meeting of her partiſans at Briſtol,” procured the no- 
mination of prince Edward as regent of England, al- 


leging that his father's departure out of the limits of 


that kingdom had rendered it neceffary to appoint 2 
governor in his abſence. From Briſtol ſhe proceeded 


with her army to Hereford, whence ſhe diſpatched a 
body of her adherents to diſcover and apprehend he 


fugitive monarch. By corrupting the 3 of the 


PR . 
wee” 


23. Mon. Malmeſb.— T. de la . 


the FR of juſticiary of the bree, 10 rendered E | 


and misfortune ſtill purſued him ; and, being pre- 
vented by contrary winds from paſſing over to Ireland, 
or even from reaching che ſmall iſle of Lundy, which | 
he knew could be eafily defended againſt an olfemy, he 
re- landed in South-Watles, and took ſhelter” in the 
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Welth, her emiſſaries ſucceeded. i in their commiſſion ; | 
the king was taken priſoner, with Deſpenſer and Bal- 


Nov. 16. dock; and, while the two miniſters were conducted 


to the queen at Hereford, the royal captive was con- 
veyed by his couſin the earl of Leiceſter to the caſtle 
of Kenilworth. - Rejoiced at the ſeiſure of the hated | 


favorite, Iſabella directed Sir William Truſſel (one of 


the Lancaſtrian exiles who had returned with her to 
England) to paſs on him the ſame ſentence which this 
pſeudo-juſticiary had before pronounced againſt the 


| Nov. 24. father, and which he ſuffered with the ſame reſolution 


which had dignified the fall of his parent. Several 
other royaliſts were put to death at Hereford ;\ the 
principal of whom were the earl of Arundel and Simon 
- of Reading. The chancellor Baldock, bein g an eccleſiaſ- 
tic, was delivered over to the biſhop of Hereford, from 
whoſe houſe in London he was dragged by the populace, 
with the prelate's connivance, to Newgate, where his 
death was Fes by the inhumanity of his treat- 
ment 

"uno in having ſecured the king's 0 Iſabella 
reſolved to deprive him of all further concern in the 
. exerciſe of royalty. She ſent meſſengers to requeſt of 
him the delivery of the great ſeal, that the public buſi- 
neſs might proceed in a regular courſe, He did not” 
' refule to give it up; and when the queen had received 
it, ſhe committed it to the biſhop of Norwich. She 


now had the whole adminiſtration in her hands, and 


boldly prepared for the completion of her unnatural 
ſchemes, which were forwarded by the furious and 
diſorderly practices of her adherents in the metropolis, 
and i in moſt other parts of the kingdom. 1 
Writs had been iſſued in the king's name, but withe | 
deut his authority, for the meeting of a parliament in 


25. T. de Ia More, p. 690. — Mon. Malmeſb, — Knight, Hiſt.— 
| December; 
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Deter ; but, as this ſtep, had been taken before 
the queen had procured the great ſeal, it was thought 
expedient to give out other writs after the king had 
delivered. it up; and the beginning of the following 
year was fixed for the opening of the ſeſſion. When 


7326. 


A. D. 
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the appointed day arrived, Adam Orleton, biſhop of * 7. 


Hereford, (who, having been puniſhed by the king 
with a ſeiſure of his temporalities for his concern in 
the laſt rebellion of the earl of Lancaſter, cheriſhed 
the moſt acrimonious reſentment againſt Edward, and 


was therefore in high favor with the queen), inter- 


gated the parliament, whether they would prefer che 
elder or the younger Edward for their ſovereign. An 
anſwer being defired on the next day, many of the 
members cheerfully gave their opinion for the prince; 


others were influenced by the terror of the prevailing 


faction, and by the menaces of a numerous multitude 
aſſembled round the place of meeting; and it was re- 


folved by the majority, . though in a tumultuary man- 


ner, that the prince ſhould be raiſed to the throne. 
The royal youth then received the homage of the no- 
bility, and was ſhown to the applauding populace as 


king of England. The archbiſhop of Canterbury ha- 


rangued the public in recommendation of the parlia- 


mentary choice, fixing on the democratic adage, 


The voice of the — 255 is wad voice of tf Gods” for 


| 


the theſis of his oration **. 


The ſtrength of the rebelliqus party in the houſe of 


commons being increaſed, after the commencement of 
the ſeſſion, by near fifty additional members, returned 
from Wales by the creatures of the queen, a motion 
was made in ſorm for depoſing Edward from his royal 
dignity, on the following grounds of 2ccuſation : that 


7 
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dlignity of hi 
the open oppoſition of any of the members, Paſſed a 
gte for the _xeeqgnition. of young Edward as king. 
Ee ſanction this reſolution, it was. propoſed that Fo 
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be was deſtitute of the capacity requiſite for the weiglit 
of government; that. he. bad blindly. adopted the evil 
counſels o of: others; that he had teſtified too great an 
attachment to idle and frivolous amuſements; that he 
had loft, by his mal-adminiſtration, the kingdom of 
Scotland, and a part of Guienne; that he had oppreſſed 


the church; that he had haniſhed,: impriſoned, diſn - 


herited, and put to death, many of his principal ſub- 
zects; that he had totally diſregarded the oath, which 
he had taken at his .coronation 3 and that he had been 
found, by repeated, trials, incorrigible. Theſe — 4 


ſqme of which were falſe, and others inſuffleient to 


juſtify the eee of a bing whoſe weakneſs 


„ 4 a 


temperate. patriotiſm, : were drawn, wp by John biſbop 
of Wincheſter, whom. the queen. had promoted to the 


-t caſurer. The parliament, without 


parliamentary deputation ſhould be ſent to the impri- 


_ doned, king, to: demand his relignatjon, of the crown. 


"Two relates were firſt introduced to him; and though, | 


- by their communications, . he was prepared | for the for- 


mal i intimation of his fate, his feelings were ſo agitat- 
ed on the appearance of the reſt of, the deputies, and 
on the reading of the. articles. adduced againſt him, 


| that he Was unable to ſuſtain the Jhock,. and fell to 


the ground in a Argon... When required to reſign his 
cron to his ſon, he replied. that, as he was in their 


power, he could not oppoſe cheir will, but muſt bear 


his misfortune with patience and xeſignation- Sir 


William:Truflel, in che name of the whole Engliſh 


people, renounced all ties of - allegiance to him; and 
Sir Thomas Blount, bigh Reward, broke his Haff, by 
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prince were diſcharged from their ſervice. to hig 27 


Thus terminated a vaſartunate: ig of A of | 


Caernarvon. 


Though theckath 14 e i in: a che 8 


R 
way of ;ndication-that. all the officers of the depoſed AD. 


1327 


reign of is fon, yet, as it took place in the year of his 5 


 depofition, it may ſbe expedient to avoid a future in- 
terruption of the narrative hy mentioning in this place 
the circumſtances that preceded or attended his cata- 
ſtrophe. He paſſed the winter at Kenilworth, unſler 
the care of the earl of Leiceſter, who now. aſſumetd the 

title of Lancaſter, having procured: from the newigo- 


vernment. the whole inheritance of his attaintęd:bro- 
ther. This ; nobleman. treated his priſoner with ſuch 


humanity, as impreſſed on the minds af Iſabella and 


her paramour a ſuſpicion of his deſire ef re: eſtahliſhing 


the dethroned prince, Alarmed at the idea of ſuch an 


attempt, they ordered him to be transferred. from the 
earl's : cuſtody to that of Thomas lord Berkeley, ho 


ern the caſtle of that name. Sir John Mal- 


travers and Sir Thomas Gournay, men of a brutal diſ- 


poolition, were recommended to the queen by the biſſop 


of Hereford, as proper aſſiſtants to lord Berkeley in 
his new charge. Theſe three keepers had the alternate 
care of Edward, each for a month; and they ſeem to 
have been directed to treat him with inhuman ſeverity, 


dat the oontraſt between his preſent misfortunes, and 
his former ſtatè of royalty and power, might prove ſo 
afflictive as to bring him prematurely to the grave. 


From Berkeley caſtle he was conveyed; with great 


ſecreſy and precipitation, to a variety of fortreſſes, 


that any: ſcheme for his deliverance might be the leſs 
— His guards obliged him to travel 


25. "Pa PE TP POLY weer eee Hiſt, Mon Ahe 
| Annal. de Geſt. * | 1 gy 
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AD; on theſe octafions by night, thinly clad; with his head 
"OOO uncovered 5, they gave him the moſt repulſive food; 
they aſſailed him with a ſeries of contradiction and re- 
proach ; they would not ſuffer him to indulge in the 
. ordinary proportion of ſleep. At Briſtol a ſcheme was 

1 Formed for his reſcue; and, to prevent the accom- 

* pliſhment of it, he was hurried in the dead of night 
1 from the caſtle of that W and re· conducted to 
Berkeley 
Though Edward, on. ths queen's bes 
generally deferted, compaſſion had now begun to 

7 operate in his favor. The infamous characters of the 
6 three principal authors of his depoſition, Iſabella, 
5 Vveere now more diſtinctly perceived; and their deſigns 
were no longer ſhaded by the veil of a patriotic hatred 
againſt evil counſellors, but exhibited the deformed 
tyranny; and revenge. Some of the nobility were in- 
_ elined to renounce their connexions with a faction 
| headed by ſuch leaders; and conſultations tock place 
on the means of reſtoring the captive prince. The 
queen and her two counſellors were terrified at theſe 
- machinations, and eager to avert the ruin which Ed- 
ward's re-::ftabliſhment- portended to them. Inſtead  : 
of feeling any remorſe for their former eriminality, 
they. did not ſcruple to aggravate it by regicide. Secret 
orders were diſpatched to Maltravers and Gournay fot | 
_ the ſpeedy murder of Edward; and theſe-barbarians, 
taking the opportunity of the abſence of lord Berkeley, 
who was too humane to countenance their execrable 
Sept. 25. intent, put the wretched prince to death in a manner 
which cannot, be. recited or peruſed 0e emotions I | 


. F. dela More, p. 6515 mund p· 127. | | 
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at the cruelty of the aſſaſſins 9. 
Edward II. was, in his GL IY above the middle 


fize; handſome in his features, ſtrong in his conſtitu« 
tion, and well-proportioned in his frame. His capacity ; 


was not very brilliant; he was neither diſtinguiſhed 


by penetration nor by judgment; he was deſtitute of 
firmneſs and vigor of mind; and, by the frivolous bent 
of his diſpoſition, he was better qualified” for the in- 


ferior ſtations of life than for that of a royal magi= 
ſtrate. He was ſteady in nothing but in his attach- 
ment to his favorites; and- his ſubſerviency to them 
formed the grand charaCteriſtic both of his private and 


political life. He carried his friendſhip for them to 
the moſt imprudent exceſſes; he ſuffered them to 


exaſperate his nobles by arrogance and contempt, and 


to inflame the people by arbitrary and illegal acts. But 


it does not appear that their conduct was ſo unconſtitu= 


tional and oppreſſive as to merit that bitterneſs of re- 


ſentment which they experienced. It muſt be con- 
ſidered that the barons of thoſe times were particularly 


29. T. de la More, p- 1 Hemingf.— That no 0 


wound might appear on his perſon, his death was contrived in the 
following mode. A party of ruffians ſuddenly entered his chamber 
in the night ; and while ſome of them held him down on his bed with 


the aid of a table or other weighty furniture, the reſt of this abandoned | 
ſet inſcrted a tube into the poſterior part of his body, and, through 


that conveyance, forced a long iron, intenſely heated, into his inteſtines, 


which were thus conſumed to his inexpreſſible torture. His cries, be- 
ing heard to a conſiderable diſtance, convinced the people of the falſe- 


hood of the. report propagated by his murderers, that he had died a 
natural death ; and when they exhibited his corpſe to ſome of the in- 
habitants of Briſtol and Gloceſter, with a view of confirming the truth 
of their aſſertions, the muſcular diſtortions, too great to be regarded 
as the effect of the ordinary ſtruggles of an expiring perſon, would 


have tended, if no ſhrieks had been heard, to be impreſs the 


Heckators with ſtrong ſuſpicions of horrible violence. 
Vol. III. (16.) | R - Jealous 
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jealous of a fayoritc ; that even a virtuous miniſter, . 
baſking in the ſunſhine of royalty, would perhaps, for 
that reaſon alone, have become, in ſo turbulent an 
age, the object of envy and calumny, and the butt of 


5 faQtionz that the averſion of the nobles to the reſtric- 
tions of law, and to the decency of ſubordination, 


rendered them too much inclined to encroach on the 


* 


authority and prerogatives of the crown, and to rouſe 


| the fury of the / populace by exaggerating the miſgo- 


vernment of a weak prince, that they might, under the 
pretext of reſcuing him from the guidance of minions, 
reduce him to · che ſtate of an empty pageant under the 


; influence of their ambition. 


- The reign of this prince did not exhibit thoſe 1 reg 


lar impoſitions on the people, which had been ſo fre- 
' quently. praiſed by his father; He never levied an 


aid or a ſubſidy without the conſent. of parliament ; 
and, as ſevere exactions were a conſtant topic of com- 
*plaint in many of the preceding reigns, it is a matter 


_ of aſtoniſhment that the rebellion againſt this monarch 
ſhould have been ſo general, when the public were ſo 


free from thoſe immoderate pecuniary demands which 
had uſually operated as the chief motives of former 


inſurrections. He encouraged agriculture , com- 
merce, and the liberal arts; he formed alliances with 
ſeveral of the continental ſtates, that he might pro- 
mote the mercantile intereſts of his dominions; and he 
7 . - a regard to the ſpirit of the conſtitution, 


though the exorbitant influence of his miniſters led 
him into occaſional tranſgreſſions of its true limits 
He was of a merciful and benevolent temper ; but was 
| fornetimes impelled i into aQs of e rigor by 


30. The monk of Marl{bury, the beſt biographer of this prince, feck 
bog laments, chat he pat: more > attention to Ra) mA to 1 
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the bebe of his Favorites. Being reniarkably 


indolent, he was averſe to ſuch employments as re- 
quired a ſerious attention, and was glad to ſuperſede 


political concerns by amuſement and diſſipation. He 


: was choleric, loquacious, open, and " anreſetved ; he 
loved parade and ſplendor ; and was attached to the 


pleaſures of the table. Upon the whole, n 


latile rather than vicious, and weak rather than eri⸗ 


minal 31, ö 9 8 5 v4 = 


Q 


7953 1. Edad had only DAY children, two of each ſex. The thales 


| 4rere Edward of Windſor, his fuccefſor, and John of Eltham, earl of 


Cornwall: the females were Jane, who, in the reign of her brother, 
| eſpouſed David de Brus, king of Scotland ; ; and Eleanor, who married 
Reginald count of Gueldres. No natural children are aſcribed to him. 


He was interred in the abbey=chirch of St. Peter, 5 Glpceſter, b | 


afterwards became the cathedral. | . 
This monarch is coramemorated among the benefactors to the uni- 


verſity of Oxford, as MITE of ut lee it's POO | 
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Bs ak of the WG rs Cakes "0 
the Acczss ton of HENRY II. to that of 
 Epwarp III. 8 


„ thirty ae e are 1 fan to death in 
England by the intolerance of the church. — The king- 
um is embroiled by the turbulence of archbiſhop Becket. 
Surceſſtue popes endeavour to tyranniſe over the king 
and tbe church of England. A rupture enſues between | 
4 John and pope Innocent III. The latter tri. 
umphs in the conteſi.— Henry III. countenances the 
 ſcandalous'exattions of the court of Rome on his ſub- 
. jefts.—The beſt preferments in England are uſurped by 
Ttalan eccleſiaſtics.—4 national remonſirance is ent 
to Rome againſt the papal uſurpations.—Edward J. 
acts with a high hand towards the clergy. — Ed- 
ward II. complies with the papal bull for the diſſilu- 
tion of the celebrated order of Knights Templars. . 
Account of men of learning and ſcience. © 


S 
22 


A. D. ＋ H E reigns of el 1 proved favorable 
154 to the increaſing power and juriſdiction of the church 
of Rome. They were ſo deſirous of procuring the 
pope's confirmation of their precarious royalty, that 
they did not ſeruple to purchaſe it by important con- 
ceſſions. This was the caſe with Stephen, who. ſuf- 
fered the pontiffs to interfere. with more direct autho- 
rity in the government of the Engliſh church, than 
+ +_ they had ever done in preceding reigns. But, when 
the ſecond Henry acceded to the rone, - whoſe here- 
| * right rendered ĩt unneceſſary to court the papal 
; recog- 
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recognition, it was reaſonable to expect that he would 


check the progreſs of that arbitrary interference which 
. the vicar of St. Peter, prompted by prieſtly ambi- 


tion, operating on the facility of an uſurper, had en- 


deavoured to eſtabliſh as the prerogative of- his ſee. 
Henry's vigor and policy, and the great popularity 
which he enjoyed at his acceſſion, qualified him for a 
defender of the liberties of his church againſt the ar- 


rogant claims of encroaching pontiffs. But, in the 


earlier part of his reign, he adopted a meaſure which 


rather encouraged than repreſſed the pretenſions of A. P. 


the Romiſh ſee to a general dominion over Chriſtian 
| ſtates, We allude to the application which he made 
to Adrian IV. for the permiſſion of invading Ireland. 


Though a pontifical bull was likely to be of ſome ſer- 


vice in promoting the ſubmiſſion of the Iriſh, among 
whom the pope's authority had already been exerted, 
it was not very judicious in Henry to take any ſtep 


which tended to the recognition of the exorbitant 


claims of Romiſh ſupremacy. 
The prelate who ruled the Engliſh hook at the 


time of Stephen's death, was Theobald, who ſat for 


above twenty-two years in the archiepiſcopa] chair of 


Canterbury, Having favored the claims of Henry. 


Plantagenet in his competition with Stephen, he en- 
joyed the confidence of that prince, which he retained 


to his death. Though diſpoſed to reſiſt the royal ex- 


erciſe of compulſive power over the church, as ap- 
peared in his conteſts with Stephen, he was, on the 
whole, a moderate and unambitious eccleſiaſfic. His 
character in this reſpect was more particularly noticed 
after his death, by a compariſon between him and his 
turbulent ſucceflor, Thomas Becket, who, when the 


primary! had been Wicant for a twelvemonth, was res ' 
= moved | 
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which his patren Theobald had occupied. +. - 


he conduct which Becket purſued after his «Makin 
to the government of the church, was ſo amply ſtated 
in our narrative of Henrys reign, that it is unneceſ- 
_ - fary to recapitulate in the preſent chapter his long ang 
. ſpirited conteſt with his ſovereign, on the ſubject of 
eccleſiaſtical -exemptions and immunities ; his inflexi-" A 
ble obſtinacy in maintaining the cauſe of the church: - 
_ againſt the interpoſition of the civil power; his intrigues | 
With pope Alexander III. for the diminution. of the 
royal prerogative; his long exile from his ſee; his out- 
A.D. ward reconciliation with Henry, his return to Eng- 
land, and his tragical death. It would alſo be ſuper- 
fluous to re- ſtate the terms of. accommodation which 
A. D. Henry concluded with Alexander, and which were 
5 far from being ſevere or oppreſſive, when compared 
5 with thoſe which the court of Rome had exacted from 
other European, princes with ROSE the had been in- 
: yolved in contention.”  *. a 
During Henry”: s rupture with Becket and ther pope, 
a party of German heretics made their appearance in 
England, and attracted the immediate attention of the 
heads of the church. Their leader was named Ge- 
rard, who, when examined before a ſynod at Oxford, 
replied that he and his brethren were Chriſtians, and 
that they believed the apoſtolic doctrines, They are 
ſaid to have rejected baptiſm, marriage, the euchariſt, 
and the invocation of ſaints; and being condemned CE 
0 obſtinate heretics by the council, they were ordered 
by the king, who, on this occaſion, gave way to clerical 
_ 2+ intolerance, to be branded on the forchead, whipped ' 
through the ſtreets pf Oxford, and turned out into the 
3 Felds, all perſons being prohibitsti from affording 
** _ any relief or 1 It \ was then the midſt 
: - - | of 
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of winter; and the "YEE being rigorouſly . 


* they periſhed by cold and famine . We are informed, 
that they ſucceeded in eee one perſon (a N 


* 


to their doctrines. 


When Henry was inclined to an the VACANCY. OCCa»" 


ſioned by the death of Becket, a diſpute aroſe between 


the monks of Chriſt- church, Canterbury, and the ſuf- 


fragans of the province, the former being eager to 


have the ſole and unbiaſſed election of the new pri- 


mate. The king recommended the biſnop of Bayeux 


as a proper perſon for the archiepiſcopal ſee, but the 


monks rejected this candidate. After ſome conſultas 
tion, they agreed to compromiſe the affair by. a 


nating three eccleſiaſtics, one of whom ſhould. be 
choſen by the king and the ſuffragans. Roger, abbot 


of Bec, was now fixed on; but, either from an un- 


aſpiring; temper, or from a dread of the ſufferings of 
his , predeceſſor, he obſtinately refuſed the dignity ta 


_ which he had been elected. Two perſons were then 


propoſed by the monks and the biſhops; namely, Odo, 


prior of Canterbury, and Richard, prior of Dover. 


The latter was the object of the royal appointment; 
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but, before he received conſecration, Henry's ſon, 5 


the young king, proteſted againſt the election, as it had 


not been honored with his aſſent. This oppoſition 
produced an appeal to the pope, who, after various 


hearings, confirmed the nomination of Richard, con- 
ſecrated him archbiſhop, and inveſted him with the A. D. 


legatine character. 


With the conſent, and in the 3 of the two 


regulation of the affairs of the church. In this aſſem- 


a bly, a new law was enacted for the enforcement of 


1. Ow, Neubrig. lib. 11. Chron. Brompt.—R. de Dicet. ; 


2. Chron. Gervaſ. col, 1422, et feq—R. de Dicet. 


* N 
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kings, Richard held a council at Weſtminſter for the 4 5. 


1176. 
MY 18. 
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1 D. celibacy among the clergy. By other \ canons, they 


1155. 


were forbidden to wear long hair, to demand any fees 


for baptiſm, extreme unction, or other ſacraments, to 


frequent houſes of public entertainment, to execute 


civil or military offices, &c. *. 
The old diſputes between the 0 of 8 


: bury and Vork were not yet effeQtually compoſed. 


Roger, the occupant of the latter ſee, had declined 


appearance in the late ſynod ; but had ſent ſome of his 


. clergy to it, to claim the right of carrying his croſs 


erect within the province of Canterbury, and to de- 


mand that the biſhops of Lincoln, Cheſter, Worceſter, 


and Hereford, ſhould be confidered as his ſuffragans. 


. Theſe claims being rejected by the council, Roger's 


agents gave notice of an appeal to the court of Rome 
on the ſubjet. Other differences ſubſiſting between 
the two archbiſhops, Henry requeſted the pope to 
ſend a legate for the deciſion of the controverſy; 
though ſome affirm that he ſolicited this legation with 


a view of procuring a ſentence of divorce between him 


and his queen, which, however, he did not obtain. 


Cardinat Huguezun being diſpatched to England by 
the pontiff, prevailed on Richard to give up ſome in- 
ferior points of difference; and it was then agreed by 


him and his rival, that the other heads of diſpute 
| ſhould be referred to the archbiſhop of Rouen, and 


that a truce ſhould take place between them for five 
years. This ſufpenſion of clerical hoſtility was not 


long obſeryed; for, in the Lent following, when 


Huguezun had taken his ſeat in a council which he 
had convoked at Weſtminſter, a conteſt aroſe between 


the two metropolitans for the honor of fitting at the 


| | Tight hand of the legate, which Richard claimed as the 


| kame privilege of his ſee, while Roger affirmed - 


1 3. Hoved. Ann. p- 310, 3ri. | 
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that it was due to him in conſequence. of his priority 


of conſecration. York, entering firſt, had poſſeſſed 
himſelf of the envied ſeat ; but Canterbury, diſdaining 


the idea of being ſeated on the left, entered into a i 


warm altercation with his competitor; and his atten- 
dants, zealouſly adopting his reſentment, pulled the 


| intruding archbiſhop out of his ſeat, threw him down, 


and trampled upon him. The cardinal was fo ſcanda- 
| lifed at this ſcene of violence, that he precipitately re- 
tired from the chapel ; and the afſembly broke up with- 
out the performance of any buſineſs. Each of the 
contending prelates having complained to'the king, as 
well as appealed to the pope, Henry endeavoured, with 


ſucceſs, to effect an exterior nenn mae 


them *. 

Archbiſhop Richard widely differed from his prede- 
ceſſor, St. Thomas Becket, with reſpect to the pro- 
priety of exempting clerical offenders from the civil 
judicature, to which, he thought, all criminals ought 
to be ſubject. He warmly inveighed againſt the prac- 


tice of ſuffering the murderers of clergymen to eſcape 


with no other puniſhment than that of excommunica- 
tion. Henry remedied this complaint by enaCting a 


law, purporting that all who murdered eccleſiaſtics 
ſhould be tried in his court, and ſuffer the puniſhment 


annexed to the murder of laymen. But while the king 
thus endeavoured to deter the licentious public from 
the murder of the clergy, he did not act with conſif- 
tency in giving up (as he did about this time) that-ar- 
ticle of the conſtitutions of Clarendon which rendered 
all eccleſiaſtics amenable to a civil tribunal for murder, 
theft, and other crimes not included under the deno- 
mination of ſpiritual offences *. : 


4 Chro Gerva, col. 1433, 1434.—R. de Dicet. — Gul. 8 — 


Benedict. Abb, 5: R. dr Pices.—Cliron, Gervaſ. 
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Richard was ſucceeded. in the ſee of Canter bury by 


Baldwin, who was tranſlated from the biſhopric of f 
Worceſter. Soon after the election of the new pri- 
mate, Heraclius, patriarch of Jeruſalem, arrived in 


England with the grand maſter of the knights hoſpital- 


ers, to ſolicit the aid of Henry for the Chriſtians of 
the Eaſt. Baldwin was a warm friend to this ſervice; 
but his ſovereign, having conſulted the ſtates of the 
realm, was diſſuaded from engaging in an enterpriſe 
with which he had ſo little concern. Some years 


afterwards, the archbiſhop. of Tyre came from the 


Holy Land with freſh intelligence of the diſtreſsful 


predicament to which the kingdom of Jeruſalem had 


been reduced by the arms. of Saladin, who had taken 
the capital of that declining monarchy. From this 


prelate, Henry and the king of France, and many of the 
nobles of their reſpective realms, reeeived the croſs; 


and archbiſhop Baldwin zealouſly embarked in the ſame 
_ eauſe. Having ſpent about three years in preaching the 
_ "cruſade in Wales and other parts of Britain, Baldwin 
embarked for Paleſtine, joined Richard Cœur-de-Lion 
rar, and die before the expiration of of 


the year. 
Baldwin, before * Jopurenre: for the Holy . 


d in a controverſy with the monks of 


Canterbury, whoſe influence in the choice of a pri- 


couragement, the election of future archbiſnops mi mig 


gradu ally be transferred. Theſe canons were to be 
twenty in number, and to be appointed by the ſuffra- 


gans of the province, except one whom the king was 


| to nominate. As this foundation 8 declared to be 


7 6. Chron, Gervaſc—Hored, d. Wy | 


mate he endeavoured to abridge, by erecting a church 
and convent at Hackington near that city, for ſecular 
canons, to whom, when favored with the royal en- 
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1 honor of Becket, the pope (Urban III. ) gave} it hip | 


function, and granted a fourth part of the'oblations at 


119. 


the tomb of that ſaint towards the erection of the in- of 


tended ſtructure. After ſome progreſs had been made 


in the work, the monks, ſuſpecting that Baldwin's 
deſign was to make a catliedral of the new church, 
and thus deſtroy thoſe privileges which their ſociety 


had long enjoyed from their connexion with the ori- 
ginal cathedral, raiſed a great clamor againſt the pri- 


mate's ſcheme: They appealed to the pope againſt. 
the proſecution of it ; 'an oppoſition at which Baldwin 
was ſo enraged, that he ſuſpended the prior of their 
community, and thoſe monks who had given him no- 
tice of the appeal. Urban at length liſtened to their 
complaints, and commanded the archbiſhop to reſtore 


the ſuſpended eccleſiaſtics, and deſiſt from his archi- 


tectural works. Baldwin, being ſupported by the 5 
crown, diſregarded the papal mandate, and even 
ſeiſed the poſſeſhans of the prior and the monks. This 


conduct produced from Urban a peremptory renewal- 


t 8 me er and a haughty epiſtle to 


| the apoſtolic commands, The pontiff's death, how- 
erer, intervened; and his ſucceſſor (Gregory VIII.) 


being a friend to Baldwin, the latter reſolved to proſe- 


cute his plan. To intimidate the monks into acquie 
eſcence, he confined them to their conyent, and ex- 


communicated ſome members of their ſociety, But 


the ſudden deceaſe of Gregory, and the advancement 


of Clement III. to the pontificate, deſtroyed the hopes 


of the primate, who, after a long ſtruggle, was obliged 


to demoliſh his - unfiniſhed foundation. at Hacking- 
ton 7. 


William de Lama biſhop of Ely, who 1 as 


regent an the abſence of Richard J. procured from 
| 7+ Chron. Gervaf. —Hoved, 


pope 
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A. D. pope Clement the 33 of legate, and held two 
1191. | 
councils in that capacity; but theſe ſynods were at- 
tended with nothing memorable. This prelate tyran- 
niſed over the church as well as over the ſtate ; and 
his expulſion from the kingdom was amply merited by 
his inſolent deportment and arbitrary adminiſtration. 

- Walter archbiſhop of Rouen, who had the princi- 
pal ſhare in the government after the ejection of Long- 
champ, aſpired to the ſee of Canterbury on the death 

af Baldwin; but the monks choſe the biſhop of Bath 
A.P. and Wells to fill the place of the defunct. The 
9% elect dying within a month, Walter had another op- 
portunity of aiming at the primacy of England. He 
- - did not, however, procure that important dignity ; 
for Hubert Fitz. Walter, biſhop of Saliſbury, who had 
attended Richard in the cruſade, was recommended by 
: m_ that monarch (now a priſoner in Germany) to the vacant 
- 2 fee. The monks complied with the royal wiſhes, by 
decung Hubert, whoſe nomination was alſo approved 
/  _- hip he ſuffragans of the province. In the ſecond year 
4p. of his archiepiſcopate, Hubert received a legatine 
95. commiſſion from pope Celeſtine III. By virtue of his 
new character, he held a ſynod at York for regulating 
the affairs of that province. The perſon who then 
filled that ſee was Geoffrey (the illegitimate fon of 
Henry II.) who had ſhown himſelf a ſpirited oppoſer 
of che arbitrary interpoſition of the court of Rome in 
he concerns of the Engliſh church. By this conduct 
he had involved himfelf in quarrels both with the pope 
and with his own clergy ;- and the old rivalry between 
_ © the metropolitan ſees, as well as a perſonal animoſity 
between Hubert and Geoffrey, rendered the former 
very defirous of diſplaying his authority over the 
church of York on the preſent occaſion. Geoffrey 
15 85 ſoon — e from his functions by the 
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pope; and Hubert did not long retain the favor of his 


holineſs; for, when he had commenced the erection of 


a church and convent at Lambeth, on the plan follow- 
ed by his predeceſſor at Hackington, he was perempto—- 


rily forbidden by the pontiff to proceed in the work. 


The king encouraged him to deſpiſe the papal bull; 


and when the monks of Canterbury inſiſted onthe” - 
archbiſhop's obedience to the mandate, Richard order-+ - 


ed their poſſeſſions to be ſeiſed. But the obſtinacy of 


the pope: gt” e triumphed over the _ and [the | 


primate *. . 


In the . your of 9 gehn, a u 2 
general aſſembly of the clergy at Weſtminſter. The 


canons then enacted by him were chiefly borrowed from 


the decrees of  Romiſh councils, and contained no- 


thing very important. On the death of this prelate, 


who had ably diſcharged the different characters of a 


warrior, a ſtateſman, and an eccleſiaſtic, a warm con- 
teſt aroſe between the monks and the ſuffragans of 
Canterbury, in conſequence of the clandeſtine appoint- 
ment of a ſucceſſor by the former. This diſpute, in 


which John was alſo concerned, involved that prince 


in a rupture with Innocent III. who then ſat on the 


papal throne. The moſt remarkable circumſtances * | 
which attended this quarrel, have been related 'in our ; 


account of the reign of John, who, though he at firſt 
oppoſed. the pontiff with ſpirit, finally ſubmitted to 
the ignominious condi:Þns' of tributary vaſſalage im- 


poſed on him by the haughty Innocent. 
Cardinal Langton, whom che pope had 8 


John to receive as archbiſhop of Canterbury, was not 


A. D. 


1213. 


diſtinguiſhed by that obſequiouſneſs to the court of 


Rome which might have been expected from the man- 


ner of his promotion, and from his former connexions 


„ with 
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SY 


on the acceſſion of Henry III. he endeavoured, with 
' ſucceſs, to procure the ſecond coronation of that mo- 


. year of Henrys reign; on which occaſion canons were 


1 
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with that” court. be biſhop of: Tuſculum, having | 
been ſent to England as legate after John's rEconcili. 


ation with Innocent, excited, by his arbitrary and 
partial proceedings, the clamors of Langton, who ap- 
385 pealed to the pope againſt his repreſentative; but the 
negotiations of the primate's agents had not the deſired 
e ęſſect. When the barons concerted an inſurrection 
againſt their ſovereign,” Langton was one of the heads 
- oof the confederacy, though he was conſcious that ſuch 
A ſcheme was repugnant to the wiſhes of his ſpiritual 
father, to whom John was now a ſubſervient vaſſal. 
For his concurrence in the deſigns of the inſurgents, 
dignity. But he recovered his rank and authority in the 


ſuſpended by the pape from his archiepiſcopal 


following reign; and as he had been engaged at Rome, | 


narch, that he might officiate in this eſtabliſhed preroga« 
tive of his ſee. He held a ſynod at Oxford in the ſirth 


enacted againſt the adduction of falſe teſtimony, the 
non-rehdence of er beg the mas of mat 


Mere 25 


When hs: katy: was mak by the death of 
Tos who was a man of ſome literary reputation, 


freſn diſputes aroſe with regard to the choice of a ſuc- 


ceſſor. The monks elected Walter de Hemeſham; 
but the king, as well as the biſhops of the province, 


oppoſed the appointment. An appeal being made to 
| pope: Gregory LE. Walter's"eledtion vas - Ny e 


} E « * 


9. 1 this ptelate, Lorie ſorevties os 


| practifcd againſt eccleſiaſtical delinquents ; and a deacon, i in particular, 


was committed to the flames for having become a proſclyte to the 
Jewiſh religion, withe-view of —y a woman of that perfutſion 
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n Richaid e Grand). chancellor of Lincoln, was 


promgted to the archbiſhopric, which he did not long 
= Three different elections were made on his 


| -geath by che monks, and ſucceſlively invalidated: by 


the pope, who prevailed on them to concur in the 


choice of Edmund _ treaſurer of the church of 


aden 1 


The reign of: hs third 3 was fertile in Ware 
| e The pontiffs took advantage of that 
prince's weaknefs to procure the chief eecleſiaſtieal 
dignities of England for perſons of their own choice, 
to the prejudice of the rights of the crown; and fre- 
quently invaded the privileges of private patrons by 
compelling them to admit Italian clergymen to their 
denefices. Theſe uſurpations at length produced an 


aſſociation againſt the foreign intruders, who were in- 
ſulted and plundered by the enraged natives. But it 


was not only in the diſpoſal of ſees and benefices, that | 
the ſucceſſive popes exerted their influence and au- 
thority; they equally difplayed their tyranny and pre- 


ſumption in oppreſſing the clergy with continual ex- 


actions, at which the king connived. - Archbiſhop 
Edmund, chagrined at the extortions of the legates 
ſent from Rome, at the influence of foreigners over 


the pliant Henry, and at an order which he had re- 


ceived from his holineſs to preſent 300 Italian eccleſi- 
aſtics to the firſt beneſices that ſnould become vacant, 
thought proper to retire from a kingdom which was 

' thus a prey to aliens, and to paſs the remainder of his 


life on the continent. In the collections of Engliſh 


i councils, ſome canons are aſcribed to this prelatez 


and while he filled the chair of Canterbury, Otho, a 
Cardinal legate, held a council in St. Paul's church, 


London, in which twenty-nine canons were enacted. 


100. Math Par. 12. Angl. Saer— Matth. Par. 
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favorite; but theſe at length gave way to his promiſes 


for perſons to intrude into a benefice, 'in the abſence. 


forcibly taking poſſeſſion of them. The fifteenth de- 
creed the deprivation of married clergymen. The 6 


tations, ſhould particularly avoid extortion. The 
twenty- third, and all the following ones, related to 
the due adminiſtration of e in the —_— 


5 reſolved to mete Boniface of Savoy, his queen's 
uncle, to the primacy of England. Some difficulties 


. politan dignity. 


behalf of Italian eccleſiaſtics, a general clamor per- 
vaded the nation. The laity joined with the clerxal 
members of the community in expreſſing their deteſ- 
tation of the unjuſtifiable conduct of the court f 
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Of theſe, the eleventh prohibited the invaſion of bene- 
fices; for it was not unuſual, in thoſe unſettled times, 


of the incumbent, by falſe pretences of his death or of 
his abdication; while others obtained preferments by 


twentieth ordained, that archdeacons, in their viſi- 


courts 


When the Pal of Edmund was notified to Henry, ; 


occurred to obſtruct his deſire of ſerving. this foreign ; | 
and threats; and Boniface was elevated to the metro- 


The pope e to and 1 Fo. . the | 
Engliſh clergy, and uſurp the rights of patronage in 


Rome; and a remonſtrance was diſpatched to his ho- 


merating the grievances to which they were ſubjected 


| 
| 
- lneſs, in the name of the ſtates of the realm, enu- _ 
1 
E 


| by his flagrant encroachments on the rights of their 


church, and his ſyſtematic ſeries of exactions, and 


threatening him with their. determined oppoſition to : 
: 


(Innocent IV.) ſeemed to be alarmed at this ſpecimen a 


of. Engliſh ſpirit, and tortured with — and ver- 


| 12. ee % 19S! 5 2 
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ation at the bold harangues of ſome of the envoys who 


preſented the memorial. But theſe emotions. were 


tranſient, and had no effect towards the reformation 
of his behaviour; for, though he ſoon after publiſhed 
2 bull in favor of the rights of patrons, he was not ſo 


conſcientious as to ſcruple the violation of that inſtru- 


ment by the clauſe of non obſlante, which was fre- 
quently uſed by pontiffs of little integrity. 
Innocent ſoon recovered from the conſternation into 
which he had been thrown by the Engliſh memorial ; 
and though freſh complaints were made by the nation 
in the following year, he ſtill proſecuted his career 
of inſolence and rapacity. The ſuperſtition of the 


times, the weakneſs of the king, and the enterpriſing _ 


perſeverance of the pontiff, occaſioned the continuance 


of the ſame practices by which the ke Engliſh had . 15 


before oppreſſed. 

Boniface was a ſtrenuous advocate for eccleſiaſtical 
immunities; as the conſtitutions enacted under his 
auſpices clearly evince. During his archiepiſcopate, 
cardinal Othobon, legate for Britain and Ireland, 
held a council in the Engliſh metropolis, in which, 
among other regulations, it was ordained that the 
laity, in caſes of neceſſity, ſhould be permitted to ad- 
miniſter the baptiſmal rite; that all prieſts who ſhould 
exerciſe ſecular juriſdiction ſhould be puniſhed with a 
ſuſpenſion of their clerical rink and benefice; and that 


A. D. 
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no pluralities * be enjoyed without a PPE dif- . 


penſation _ 


13. This "ins was ſo called from the IC of tataning, l in a 


dull, deed, or charter, a declaration importing that the new grants 


were made non obftante, or any former to the er, not 
withfanding. | ; : | „ pag 
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The ſucceſſor of Boniface in the primacy was Ro- 
dert Kilwardby, an eccleſiaſtie belonging to the order 
of Black Friars 3 a community which was then in high 
reputation. The monks of Canterbury had elected 
another perſon z but the pope ſuperſeded their choice 

by the appointment of Robert. In the abſence of Eq. 
. ward I. the guardians of the realm did not oppoſe the 
reception of the archbiſhop thus obtruded by the pon- 
tiff, though they proteſted againſt the encroachment, 
and inſiſted that it ſhould not ſerve as a precedent. 

The monks were greatly diſpleaſed at the arbitrary in- 
terference of his holineſs ; and, that their rights might 


not be forgotten, renewed the forms of an election, 


which, however, fell on Kilwardby. This prelate was 
confirmed in his ſee by Edward, whom he crowned 
after his return from Paleſtine **. | 
The vigorous policy of Edward prompted him to take 
- ſome meaſures for limiting the prerogatives afſumed by 
the clergy, and rendering them ſubſervient to the civil 
power. He ordained that every churchman accuſed 
_of felony ſhould be tried in his court ; he ſuffered no 
canons to be enacted that ſeemed to infringe any of 
his royal rights ; he ſtopped, by the ſtatute of mortmain, 
that rapid increaſe of ecelefiaſtical poſſeſſions which 
tended to weaken the defence of the realm, and to 
' nouriſh a dangerous ſpirit of ambition and indepen- 
_ dence; he obliged the reluctant clergy to grant him 
ſupplies for the purpoſes of national expenditure. 
Kilwardby, being preſented by the pope with a car- 
dinal's hat, and with the biſhopric of Oporto, reſigned 
the ſee of Canterbury; and the monks choſe Robert 
Burnell to fill the vacancy. But his holineſs rejected 
cis appointment; and preferred a Franciſcan friar, 
5 named John Teckbam, te the primacy. Edward, un- 


75. * Sacra. vol. „ Matt. Hm. a 
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willing at that time to diſoblige the court of Rome, 


- acquieſced in Peckham's promotion. This prelate, in 


a ſynod at Reading, revived - ſeveral former canons, 


and paſſed new ones, ſome of which were ſo diſpleaſ- 
ing to the king, that he ſummoned the archbiſhop to 


appear before him in parliament, and give his aſſent 
to the abrogation of the obnoxious articles . It is 


259 
1 
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obſervable, that, among the clauſes. thus annulled, : 


was one for affixing a copy of Magna Charta on the 


doors of churches ; a proof of Edward's little regard 
for the liberties of his people. 

; Peckham, in the, ninth year of Rasen held an- 
oak council at: Lambeth; but, in this meeting, he 
was cautious of adopting any proviſions which might 
arouſe the royal jealouſy. In- the ſame year he wrote 


an epiſtle of reproof to his ſovereign, complaining of 


the oppreſſions which the church ſuffered under his 
ſway; but Edward did not pay any attention to this 


remonſtrance. He died with the reputation of a learn- 
eld divine, a ſevere exactor of diſcipline, and a Warm 
advocate for clerical privileges. 


After an interval of two years, Robert de Winchel- 


15 Top was elected by the monks to the ſee of Canterbury, 


and confirmed i in it both by the king and the pope. 


4 We have already recounted his conteſt with Edward, 
and ſtated the authoritative manner in which that mo- 
narch behaved both to him and the whole body of 


his clergy. To deter the king from making future 
attacks on his eccleſiaſtical ſubjects, Robert, with the 


concurrence of his brethren, denounced excommuni- 


cation againſt all who ſhould ſeiſe the property of 
churchmen. He alſo ordered the ſame cenſures to be 
inflicted c on all who ſhould violate the great charter, 


or that of the foreſts. In a ſynod at Merton, he 


16. Ryley's Placit. Parliam. 
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ſtandings on the ſubject of tithes, and for the Preven- 
tion of diſputes between rectors and their pariſhioners”. - 

As Robert had abetted the earls of Hereford and 
Norfolk in their attempts to reſtrain the king's arbitrary 
proceedings, and to enforce his confirmation of the two 


Charters, Edward was highly exaſperated at his con- 


duct; and, being encouraged by the death of rhe 
former of theſe noblemen, and the ſubmiſſion of the 
latter, as well as by the elevation of one of his Gaſcon 
ſubjects to the popedom, he reſolved to puniſh him for 
his connexions with the mal-content nobility. He 


| Accuſed him of having aimed at his dethronement ; | 
and the archbiſhop, humbled by the conſideration of 


His danger from the confederacy of the king and the 
pope againſt him, at a time when he was deprived of 
the ſupport of his principal friends, implored the cle- 


mency of his prince, who referred him to the judg- 


ment of the court of Rome. Clement V. fuſpended him 
from his archiepiſcopal functions, and ordered his re- 


venues to be ſeiſed. He remained above two years 


in diſgrace; and being then reſtored to his dignity, he 


returned to England, joined the enemies of Peter de 


Garaſton, and became one of the ordainers 

While Winchelſey preſided over the Engliſh church, 
the clamors againſt the knights templars produced the 
diſſolution of that order. This eſtabliſhment had 
originated about twenty years after the foundation 
of che Chriſtian monarchy of Jeruſalem. It conſiſted 
at firſt of only nine members, who derived their de- 
nomination of kmghts templars from their military cha- 
| FaQter, and from their reſidence in the vicinity of the 
— in the boly city. Their office was to act as 


IS {7% 
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guides and proteQors to the Chriſtians who viſited A. D. 


Jeruſalem; and their inſtitution ſoon acquired ſuch an 
extraordinary ſhare of popularity, that their number 


gradually increaſed, and valuable preſents and conſi- : 


derable eſtates frequently accrued to them from the 
 liberality of opulent devotees. Their wealth conti- 
nued to receive ſuch ample augmentations, that, at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, they are ſaid to 
have been poſſeſſed of 16,000 manors in different coun- 


tries. In their progreſs to afluence, they had con- 


tracted a diſguſt to the ſober plainneſs of the firſt 


members of their order, as well as a degree of haughh- 


tineſs and infolence which rendered them the objects 
of much odium. On the decline of the kingdom of 


Jeruſalem, they had diſperſed themſelves over moſt of 


the regions of Europe, and enjoyed their revenues in 
luxury and ſplendor. Philip the Fair, king of France, 


entertaining an animoſity againſt ſome of the principal 
templars in his dominions, and being deſirous of 


ſharing in the ſpoils of ſo wealthy a community, at 
length formed the deſign of aboliſhing the whole order. 
He propagated calumnious imputations to the preju- 
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dice of the knightly fraternity; and two unworthy | 


members of the order, who, by their licentious and 
immoral conduct, had drawn on themſelves the reſent- 
ment of their ſuperiors, and the ſeverity of the law, 


were induced to charge the ſociety in general with the 


practice of various crimes. They accuſed their bre- 
thren of indulging in unnatural luſts, of abjuring the 


religion of Chriſt at their admiſſion, of paying ado- — | 
ration to idols, and of ſeveral other: enormities. On 


the depoſitions of theſe witneſſes; Philip commanded oh 
all the templars in his dominions tobe taken into cuſ- 


tody in one day. Many of them were put to the torture, 
that an acknowledgement of the charges imputed to 


* might b be extorted ; and the weaker individuals, as 


AY might 
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might naturally be expected, were _ prompted by the 


rack to make any confeſſions which their enemies were 
inclined to draw from them. Some of them, diſdain- 


ing to purchaſe eaſe by falſehood, expired under the 


hands of the tormentors. About ſixty of theſe unfor- 
tunate knights were committed to the flames at Paris 


by order -of Philip; and,- among them, the grand 
maſter, and other chiefs of the order, fell victims to 
the inhumanity and rapacity of that monarch. They 
ſolemnly denied the truth of the aſperſions thrown out 
againſt their order; and, indeed, ſome of the charges 


were in themſelves ſo utterly improbable, that no 


candid or liberal perſon would give them the ſmalleſt 
credit unleſs they were proved by a fullneſs of demon- 
ſtration. Pope Clement fomented the perſecutions to 
which the knights were expoſed, and directed the dif- 
ferent European ſovereigns to ſeiſe both the perſons 


and property of all the members of the order. Ed- 


ward II. complied with the deſire of his holineſs; and, 
in a ſynod convened at London, evidence was adduced 


with reſpect to the conduct of the Engliſh templars; 


but no proofs of enormity appeared. The pape, in 


the mean time, was preparing for the completion of 


his ſchemes ; and, in a great council at Vienne in 
a Dauphinẽ, without permitting any diſcuſſion of the 
ſubject, which, he apprehended, might terminate in 
favor of the templars, he did not ſcruple to affirm, 


that, though it could not be done confiſtently with the 
ordinary rules of juſtice, he diſſolved the order by the 
pirumude of his apoſtolic power 9 a declaration 
which, in the opiniqn of every unprejudiced perſon, 
tended much more to his own condemnation than to 


that of the perſecuted fraternity. As the knights hoſ- 


5 or ns of St. John of Jervſalem, hat 
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ſucceeded to that military reputation which the tem- 
plars had formerly enjoyed, and had lately wreſted the 


iſle of Rhodes from the infidels, Clement granted to 
them the greater part of the poſſeſſions of the diflolyed 


community. Edward agreed to execute this grant 
throughout his territoriess but he met with cenſider- 
able difficulty in obliging his nobles to ſurrender ſuch 
eſtates of the templars as they had lately ſeiſed on the 
ground of reverſion, their anceſtors having originally 
given the lands in queſtion to the order. Moſt of the 
Engliſh templars were diſtributed among the monaſtic 


foundations, the archbiſhop ef York ſetting the ex- 


ample of thus providing for their decent maintenance o. 

Winchelſey did not long ſurvive the diſſolution of 
the order of knights templars. He died about nine- 
teen years after his elevation to the primacy ; and as, 
he had been an advocate for public liberty, his me- 
mory was long reſpected by the people. He was 
celebrated as a man of learning, a liberal rewarder of 
merit, aud a munificent friend to the indigent. For 
his ſtrenuous aſſertion of the privileges of the- clergy, | 
his character has been 3 ſtated by writers of 
_ oppoſite parties. 

The monks.of Chriſt-church provided a ſucceſſor for 
Winchelſey in the perſon of Thomas de Cobham ; but 
the object of their choice was rejected by the pope, 

who, at the king's deſire, promoted Walter Reynolds, 
biſhop of Worceſter, to the archiepiſcopate. This 


prelate was favored by his holineſs with extraordi- 


' nary powers in the exerciſe of the primacy; and 
his influence contributed to the enactment of a ſtatute 
- which gave ſome countenance to the clerical claims of 
exemption from the temporal judicature. Theſe 
5 claims were boldly ſupported by Walter, in the caſe of 


20. Ad. de Müurim.—Wal. Hemingf.— Walſingh. 
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the biſhop of Hereford. This turbulent prelate being 
arraigned for high treaſon in the king's bench, the 
archbiſhops of Canterbury, York, and Dublin, fol- | 
lowed by ten other prelates, entered the court with 
their croſſes erect, and carried off the accuſed biſhop 
in triumph, prohibiting all who were preſent, « in the 


name of God, and on pain of excommunication,” from 


laying violent hands on him. Edward, enraged at 
this inſtance of clerical preſumption, directed the jury 
to give their verdict; and when they had declared the 


85 prelate guilty of the crimes imputed to him, he order- | 


ed his temporalities to be ſeiſed **. | 
Some conſtitutions have been publiſhed der the 


name of archbiſhop Reynolds ; but they are of little 


importance. This prelate lired to witneſs the depo- 
ſition of his royal benefactor, whom he had ſerved i in 


the offices of chancellor and treaſurer. He himſelf 


was a friend to the ambitious deſigns of Iſabella, whom 


he ſupplied with money after her invaſion 22. He 
- ſurvived, by a few weeks, the murdered Edward, to 


whom, from a ſupple courtier, he mw become an un- 


grateful rebel. 8 
Having thus brought down the affairs of ha 0 0 


to the cloſe of the reign of Edward II. we deem it ne- 


ceſſary to communicate ſome particulars to the reader 


with regard to ſuch Engliſhmen of learning, genius, 
and ſcience, as flouriſhed during the period to which 
this chapter relates. Theſe being principally of the 
Clerical order, we are juſtified in connecting a ſcetch 
of their character and attainments with the Progreſs of 


our eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. | 


Nicholas Breakſpear, a native of Hertfordſhire, was 


diſtinguiſhed by his extraordinary riſe from indigence 


and obſcurity to rank and power, and by his having 


21. Walſingh. p. 119, 120. 22. Walſingh. „ 
1 „„ e been 
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deen the only * of __ birth who ever wore re Ab As An- 


= the papal tiara * 
Being rejected, for 8 of a by the 


abbot of St. Alban's, he reſolved to ſeek his fortune on 


the continent; and having, by indefatigable ſtudy, ob- 


1154 ad 
Annum 
1327. 


tained, in the metropolis of France, a competent 


ſhare of erudition, he was admitted into the monaſ- 
tery of St. Rufus, in Provence, of which he was at 
length choſen abbot. Some of his monks complain- 


ing of his conduct in this capacity, he was obliged to 


yindicate himſelf before pope Eugenius III. who, © 
pleaſed with his learning and capacity, promoted him 


to the biſhopric of Alba, and enrolled him among the 


members of the ſacred college. He was afterwards 


ſent as legate of the holy ſee to Denmark and Norway, 


where he greatly contributed to the propagation of 
Chriſtianity. On the death of Anaſtaſius IV. in 1154, 


he was elected to the papal chair 2, which he filled 
under the name of Adrian IV. His pontificate was 


ſignaliſed by firmneſs and vigor; but it was of ſhort 


duration, and is ſaid to have been terminated by a 
violent death; though this circumſtance is deſtitute of 


5 confirmation. n of 25515 epiſtles and homilies 2 


extant. ; ö ; 


John of Salibury was on 


of the moſts ingenious and 


5 learned men of the twelfth century. He was the con- 


fidential friend of archbiſhop Theobald and his ſucceflor 


Becket; and, for his intimacy with the latter, he was 


baniſhed from his native country by Henry II. Splen- 


did offers were made to him by the king to induce him 


to deſert this prelate; but he . them with ſcorn. 


. dne Pole, an Engliſhman, was indeed choſen to ſuceced | 
pope Paul III. in 1549; but, regarding his election 23 informal, he 


declined the acceptance of the offered dignity. 


24. Matth. Par. Vit. Alb. 8. Abb. —Platin, d Vit, resse | 
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s Ab An. After the murder of hs patron, he was pr 1 
9 the biſhopric of Chartres, by the favor of Louis le 


Annum 
1327. 


Jeune and pope Alexander III. He died in 1182, 
between the age of ſixty and ſeventy. His principal 
work is his Poly-craticon, in which he keenly ſatiriſes 


the manners of the age. His ſtyle is far from being 


inelegant or unclaſſical; and he diſplays a conſiderable 
knowledge of the ſciences which were then in vogue. 


Cotemporary with him was Peter of Blois, who, thou gh 
not an Engliſhman, deſerves to be here mentioned as 


one of the ornaments of the court of the ſecond Henry, 
who employed him as his private ſecretary, and gave 
him ſeveral preferments in this kingdom. Peter was 
2 man of ſtrong abilities and no ſmall erudition ; and 
many of his Ts, _— and — have been 


printed. 


Roger de Hoveden, one of the chaplains of err 


EY U. wrote a voluminous ſeries of annals, beginning at 


the year 732, and terminating in 1201. He has bor- 
rowed very largely from Simeon of Durham; and, 
even in his own time, from Benedict of Peterborough. 


Theſe authors he in general copies verbatim. Where 


he appears to be an original writer, he is dull and j je- 


| june, though he merits * for his e of narra- 


| tion. 


Wilkam Little, 8 ſtyled William of New- 
1 from the monaſtery to which he belonged, was, 


next to William of Malmſbury, the moſt elegant and 


philoſophical of the monkiſh writers. His hiſtory 
commences at the denn, and _ at the year 


4 1197. 


25. Selden and Nicolſon are :nclined to cenſure Leland for affrm- b 


ing, that Hoveden was a groſs plagiary from Simeon of Durham; but 
a comparative inſpection of the. annals of both will convince the reader, 


that Leland is abundantly juſtified in his aſſertion. 


5 5 1 85 7; Benedict 
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Benedict, abbot of Pecitaroigh, was a faithful 


| hiſtorian of his own times, to which his work is con- 


fined, being only an account of the Engliſh affairs from 
the year 1170 to 1192. He enjoyed, for a ſhort time, 


the office of keeper of the great ſeal in the reign of 


Richard I. in whoſe fifth year he died. 


| Gervaſe, a monk of Canterbury, and Ralph de 


Diceto, dean of St. Paul's, cultivated hiſtoric compo- 
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ſition with ſucceſs. They TING in i the reigns of 
Richard and John. 


To the learned eccleſiaſtics of this period we may 


add Girald Barry, who, though a native of Wales, 
whence he is uſually ſtyled Giraldus Cambrenſis, may 


be here introduced without impropriety, as having ha 


ſome connexion with the court of England and ſeveral 


benefices in that kingdom. He was appointed chap- | 


lain to Henry II. who ſent him over to Ireland with 


prince John. Here he collected materials for his topo- 


graphy of that iſland, as well as for his hiſtory of the 


' conqueſt of it by the Engliſh. In the reign of Richard 


I. he refuſed ſome valuable preferments; but when 
the ſee of St. David's became vacant, he offered him 
| ſelf a candidate for it, and was unanimouſly elected by 


the chapter; but the powerful oppoſition of Hubert, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, prevented him from obtain- 


ing the object of his wiſhes *®. He wrote a copious 
account of a progreſs which he made through Wales, 


in the train of Baldwin, the Engliſh primate, He was 


alſo the author of a deſcription of Wales, as well as of 


of legendary fictions and miraculous tales. His ſtyle 


is in general affected and verboſe; but it is occaſion- 
ally pleaſing and elegant. 


26. Girald. Cambr. de Rebus i ſe gets lid. 3 iii. apud Whart. Angl. 
Saer. 
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John Hanville, a monk Be St. Albar' 8, who lived 
in the reigns of Henry II. and Richard I. was. 
eminent as a poet. His Architrienius is a work of 


merit; and he produced ſeveral other Latin poems, 
which are not unworthy of modern peruſal. But this 


writer was inferior to Joſeph of Exeter, who ſeems to 


have been the beſt Latin poet of his time, and whoſe 
poem on the Trojan war is yet extant, while only a 
fragment is preſerved of his Antiocheis, of which Rich- 


ard Cœur-de-Lion was the hero. Alexander Neckham 
was cotemporary with theſe two authors; and he ac- 
quired great reputation in the ſame line of compoſition, | 
Walter Mapes, archdeacon of Oxford, one of the 


chaplains of Henry II. was alfo a poetical Latiniſt; 


and, as his productions are, for the moſt part, of he 


| bghter ſpecies, he may be termed the. = of the 


twelfth century *'. 
| Robert Gros-tite, or a biſhop of Lincoln, 


was diſtinguiſhed by his genius and erudition, by the 
integrity of I _ and by his reſolute oppoſition to 


papal tyranny ** He compoſed a great number of 
treatiſes in . philoſophy, divinity, ethics, philo- 


logy, &c. He died about the middle of the cobra 


century. | 
Roger Bacon, a Frontifean friar, was, without con- 


troverſy, the greateſt man of the age in which he lived. 
He ſtudied at the univerſities of Oxford and Paris; 


and acquired, by the union of a ſurpriſing genius and 
intenſe. application, ſuch a degree of knowledge as far 
ſurpaſſed the attainments even of his moſt celebrated 


x cotemporaries. His ſkill in aſtronomy, and in the va- 
nous branches of natural philoſophy, ſubjected him te 
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the ſuſpicion of being converſant in the magic art. OE Ads 
His great ſuperiority of knowledge excited the envy of ri 4 al 


his own fraternity; and being accuſed of holding in- 


tercourſe with evil ſpirits, he was impriſoned by the 


direction of the general of the order. He continued 


many years in conſinement; and it is not improbable, 


that this rigorous treatment might partly ariſe from 


the liberality of his ſentiments on the ſubje& of re- 


ligion, which rendered him obnoxious. to the bigots of 
that dark age. Notwithſtanding the perſecutions which 
ke endured from the prejudices of the times, he was 


enabled to niake ſuch diſcoveries and i improvements in 


art and ſcience, as muſt excite the aſtoniſhment of 


thoſe who conſider the imperfect lights afforded him by 


| the learning of the thirteenth century. He diſcovered 


che art of conſtructing reading-glaſſes, teleſcopes, and. 


| ſeveral other conſtituent parts of philoſophical appa- 


ratus. He was ſo converſant i in the nature of the me- 
chanical powers, as to invent or improve machines of 
general utility. He explained the compoſition and uſe 
of gun- poder, though that deſtructive combu ſtible 
was not publicly known in Europe till near the middle 


of the fourteenth century, when Schwartz, a German 


monk, claimed the honor of it's invention. He oh- 


ſerved that error in the calendar which afterwards o- 


caſioned the Gregorian correction of the ſtyle. He 
deviſed moſt of the operations practiſed in chemiſtry, 
and improved the art of healing the diſorders of the 
human frame . In ſhort, he was endued with a moſt 


perſpicacious : and comprehenſive genius, which pene- 


trated into the receſſes of knowledge and ſcience, 


which enlightened the obſcurity of former ages, and 
paved the way for the progreſs of aVerulam and a Neu- 


23. bangt Hiltory of Phy, vol. uü.— Dr. Shaw's Life af Bacon. — 
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ns 4 ad ina pecuniary way by ſome. of his learned friends, of 


1327. 


whom biſhop Gros-tete was the principal, never at- 
tained any important preferment, died in 1292, at the 


8550 of ſeventy-cight, in a monaſtery belonging to his 


order at Oxford. Of his writings, ſome have been 


printed, others are loſt, and ſome are yet in manu- 
ſcript. His Opus Majus, of which he ſent a copy to 
pope Clement IV. is a valuable e of (cientifi a 


tracts. 


Matthew Paris, the 8 was 1 with 


: Roger Bacon. He aſſumed the monaſtic habit at St. 
Alban's in 1217; and, by his learning and integrity, 
ſoon acquired the eſteem of the monks of his ſociety. 
He was at length favored with the friendſhip of Hen- 
ry III. by whom, as he informs us, he was aſſiſted in 
the compoſition of his hiſtory. He-correſponded with 
Haco king of Norway, at whoſe requeſt he repaired 
to that country, to viſit and reform the conventual 
foundations. His principal work is his H;/toria 


; Major, in which he has recounted the affairs of Eng- 


land from the Conqueſt to 1259, the year of his death. 


In the earlier part of this work, he is ſuppoſed to have 
derived much aid from the labors of Roger de Wen- 


dover, who preceded him in the office of hiſtoriogra- 
| Pher to the monaſtery of St. Alban's. In the bold- 
_ neſs and freedom of his remarks, he exceeded all the 


writers of his time; for he ventured to exhibit 2 
ſtrong picture of the arbitrary, rapacious, and fraudu- 
lent proceedings of the court of Rome, notwithſtand- 
ing the dangerous height of power to which it had 


then arrived. He is, on the whole, a faithful hiſtorian, 


but too fond of fi uperſtitious tales and miracles ; 3 his 


18 is Res om and ſometimes ee ; and the 
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information which he affords us, reſpecting the events Ab An. | 
Dom 

of his own time, is copious and intereſting. 1 54ad 


Nicholas Trivet, a Dominican friar, fon a Sir 


Anu 


2 1327. 
e Thomas Trivet, one of the juſticiaries in the reign of * 
8 Henry III. is a writer of merit. His Annals deſerve 

27 our praiſe for their apparent ſincerity, and the chrono-— 

bi logical accuracy of their arrangement. About the ſame 

0 time with Trivet, lived Thomas Wikes and Matthew 

E of Weſtminſter, who reſpectively wrote hiſtories of 

5 their native count. 

h Of the Engliſh ſchoolmen who Sourifhicd in this 

1 period, William Ockham ſeems to have been the moſt 


"= 

hy and Thomiſts, Ockham was the head of another ſect 

h of ſcholaſtic theologians, called from him Oct hami ſts. 
"E He defended the rights of Chriſtian princes againſt the 
al uſurpations of the Romiſh pontiffs ; and for this con- 
« duct, as well as for ſome bold opinions in divinity, 
fo which they conſidered as heretical, he was haraſſed 
Þ with the ſpiritual hoſtilities of three ſucceſſive occu- 
e pants of the papal throne, namely, John XXII. Bene- 
. dict XII. and Clement VI.“. His works evince, 
1 that he was a man of n learning, acuteneſs, and 
[- ability. | 

e This enumeration of the of remarkable perſons 

2 who flouriſhed between the acceſſion of Henry IL and 
* that of Edward III. will prove that literature and 
1 ſcience were not wholly neglected in England during 

d that period. That brilliancy of light, indeed, which 
1 was diſplayed after the Reformation, did not appear 
is in th times of which we have been treating; but the 


.celebrated. He was a diſciple of Duns Scotus, the 


formidable opponent of Thomas Aquinas; and, as 


theſe two divines were the founders of the Scotiſts 


| 30. e $ Loh —Lel. de Scriptoribus Britann. 
obſcurity 
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obſcurity of the 
greſs of diſperſion; 


to be in ã pro- 


6 


ve ſhall find, in the courſe 
that, in the fifteenth century, the dark- 
n neſs of the intellectual world rather increaſed" than 
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Edward aſcends the thratte at farrienoo Be ks an 
 unſuceeſs ful campaign againſt the Scots. A treaty ＋ 


peace is concluded between the two Britiſh Kingdoms. 


— The queen=mother and Mortimer Become extremely 8 


unpopular. — The young king brings Mortimer to 
juſtice—Edward renews the war with the Scots z— 


whom he totally defeats near Berwick. — He places = | 
Edward de Baliol on the throne of Scotland j—who : 


gages to hold his er, | * vaſſolage. CIs 


of royalty at an early age. At the. time of his being 
choſen to ſucceed his impriſoned father, he had not 
completed aboye two months from the expiration of 
his fourteenth year. Notwithſtanding this immaturity 
of age, ſome blame is juſtly imputable to him for his 


acceptance of a crown which, he muſt have known, 


had been violently wreſted from the late ſovereign, 
though his artful mother and her infamous gallant en- 


deavoured to inveigle him into an idea that Edward's 5 
reſignation was voluntary. The youthful prince, in 


all probability, was already inſpired with that ambition 
which afterwards appeared ſo glaringly i in his conduct; 


vor. Nt. W and 


By the 2 of Edward of Caernarvon, bis ; 
ſon of the fame name was gratified with the poſſeſſion | 


.. 
+. 
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and this paffion rendered him blind to the iniquity of 
the meaſures in which Iſabella had embarked him. 
Toung Edward having been proclaimed king of 
England, immediate preparations were made for his 
coronation. Having received the honor of knight- 
hood from Henry earl of Lancaſter, he was crowned 


by the hands of Walter archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 


had given his countenance and 1 8 to the pro- 6 
jects of the late king's enemies. ; 
. The minority of the new fovereign gave 08 to 


the appointment of twelve guardians. Theſe were the 


two metropolitans, the biſhops of Hereford, Worceſ- 
ter, and Wincheſter, the earls of Norfolk, Kent, and 


Surry, the lords Wake, Percy, Ingham, and Rofs. 
The earl of Lancaſter was inveſted by parliament with 
the dignity of preſident of the council of regency z and 


to him the immediate care of the young king's perſon 


was committed. But the paramount direction of the 


| government, notwithſtanding theſe parliamentary ap- 


pointments, continued in the hands of the queen and 


her privy counſellor, Roger de Mortimer. 5 
It was one of the firſt cares of the ſucceſsful rebels 


10 procure an indemnity for their late proceedings; 


and a pardon was readily granted by parliament. The 
attainders paſſed in the preceding reign againſt Thomas 
earl of Lancaſter and his adherents, were now re- 
verſed; the ample eſtates of the two Deſpenſers, and 


of their confederates, were confiſcated; a confiderable 


ſum was voted for the payment of Iſabella's debts; and 


hex jointure was increaſed to an annuity of above four 


times the value of what had been ſettled on her by her 
| huſband. Mortimer reaped a copious ſhare of the for- 
feitures ; the ſervices of John of Hainault were re- 


Warded with a penſion; and the eſtates of the earl of 


Kent were augmented by ** {poils of his brother's | 
friends. : 


affairs; and a peace was propoſed to tlie king of France; 


' who; pleaſed: at the ſucceſs of his ſiſter and his ne- 
_ phew, readily deſiſted from his hoſtilities in Guienne, 

and concluded a treaty with the king of England. þ 
The Scottiſh monarch, conſidering his truce witk 

Edward II. as having expired with the royalty of that 
prince; reſolyed to renew the war with his ſouthern 
neighbours.” A body of his ſubjects commenced hoſs 


tilities by a ſudden aſſault on the caſtle of Norham; 
but the garriſon foreſeeing the probability of a violation 


of the armiſtice, did not ſuffer the enemy to ſucceed. 
in their deſign of ſurpriſing the fortreſs. The Engliſh | 


government having made ineffectual overtures for a 
final peace between the two nations, it became neceſ- 


fary to retaliate the aggreſſion of the Scots. A nu- 


merous army being levied, young Edward took the 


command in perſon; and when he had reached the 


273 


friends. To recompenſe the Londoners for their A. D. 

deſertion of their ſovereign, additional privileges wers 
granted to them by the new government. 

The miniſtry now turned their attentioii to ih = 


1327. 


city of Durham, he found that the Scottiſh army, 


| headed by Thomas Randolph earl of Murray, and 
, James lord. Douglas, two of the moſt experienced - 
warriors of the North, had ventured to croſs the Tyne 


to the ſouthward, and to haraſs the e with de- 
nſtations within a few miles of his camp. Theſe 


invaders being all mounted, and unencumbered with 


baggage, wete enabled to retreat with eaſe when pur+ 


ſued by the Engliſh; and, after ſome days had been 
employed by Edward in an abortive chaſe, he paſſed 8 


the Tyne, that he might intercept them in their re- 
turn, or draw them out of nnn for the defence of 


1 tow, Fad. vol. iv. 4 Chron. de 'Froilfxe,—Buckan Scot. 
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3 their own country. He remained near a week in this 
Si 27 neighbourhood, without being able to diſcover the 
3 exact ſituation of the enemy; and his troops being 
then i in great want of proviſions, as well as haraſſed 

with continual rains, he repaſſed the Tyne, and offer 

ed a penſion to that perſon who ſhould bring him an 

account of che Scottiſi army, that he might end the 

campaign by a general action. One Thomas Rokeby 

entitled himſelf to the proffered reward by informing 

the king, chat he had ſeen the Scots encamped on an 

eminence, on the ſouthern. banks of the Were. Ed- 

ward was pleaſed with this intelligence, which gave 
him hopes of bringing them to an engagement; but, 

when he approached the river, he found them ſo ad- 

-vantageouſly. poſted, that the prudence of his barons 

"diffuaded him from an attack. He endeavoured in 

Vain to ſtimulate them to a battle by defiance ; for, 

© when he-propoſed to them either to ſuffer him to croſs 

the river, or to pals it themſelves, and engage him in 

the open field, the earl of Murray, in contradiction to 

tee ſentiments of Douglas, rejected the challenge. 
; The reſpective armies continued ſeveral days on the 
oppoſite banks of the Were, parties of Engliſh occa- 

. Gonally croſſing over to ſkirmiſh with the enemy. Ed- 

ward now hoped to ſubdue the Scots by famine ; but 

they retired in the night ſome miles further up the 

river, and poſſeſſed themſelves of a ſtrong poſt, whither 
| | the Engliſh, ſtill keeping on the north fide, ſpeedily 
- ; | followed: them. Here a bold attempt was made by 

5 | Douglas to make himſelf maſter of Edward's perſon. 
Having learned the watch- word of the enemy, he 

Ang 4z, flently paſſed. the ſtream in the night, with a ſmall 

body of ſelect warriors; and penetrating without op- 

poſition to the king's tent, flew his chaplain and 

Ae and ſome of the guards; but, the alarm 
: ; = | ſpreading, 


* 
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os he found himſelf under the neceſſity of re- 4. B. 


tiring without the accompliſhment of his purpoſe, and 


loft, in his flight, the greater part of his followers*. 
It was ſuſpected on this occaſion, that Mortimer was 


guilty of treacherous connivance; and when the Scot- 


iſh army afterwards effected a retreat within their own 


borders, the ſuſpicions to his- prejudice became more 
general. The fugitives did not, however, eſcape withs 
out the loſs of many of the ſtragglers of their rear, 


Edwärd was tnortified at the diſappointment of the 


ſanguine hopes which he had formed at the eommence- 


ment of the campaign; but, being adviſed by kis cour- 


tiers to abandon all thoughts of purſuing the enemy 


into N orth-Britain, he returned to York, where he 
diſbanded his army, and diſmiſſed John of: Hainaul 5 
ind his mercenaries to the continent. : 


A parliament being conyoked at Lincoln, Edward 


hoped to procure a ſupply toward the expences of tlie 


war with the Scots. Before the ſeparation of this aſ- 


ſembly, he received intelligence of his father's death, 


which he lamented with greater ſineerity than his mo- 
ther, though her hypocriſy prompted her to aſſume an 


1 afpect of widowed ſorrow. She and Mortimer diſ- 


claimed all concern in the murder; ; bur they were un- 


willing to haye a judicial inquiry made into it, leſt 
ſuch circumſtances ſhould appear as might convince 


the public of their guilt. Gournay and Maltravers, 


the villains by whom the atrocious deed was committed, 


fled from a country in which general deteſtation pur- 


ſued them, The former was afterwards ſeiſed, and 


put on ſhip-board to be conveyed to England, but was 


© beheaded at fea before his arrival, . The latter ſurvived, 


3. Annal. de Gelb, Angl: | MS: — Chron. Hemingf. edit. Hearne, | 
| "ol. ü. —Chr on. de Froiſlart, —Johan. Tinmnthenſ. Hiſt. Aurea, © 
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by many years, the perpetration of his crime; and, 
having an opportunity of performing Tome ſervices to 


the ſon of the murdered Prince, he n the a : 
pardon + „ | 


When the 5 reaſſembled at ee 


5 ſubſdy was granted for the northern war; but it was 
not applied to that purpoſe; for, before the expiration 
of this year, the endeavours of Mortimer, who wiſhed 


for Scottiſh aid in caſe of any confederacy of the Eng- 


liſh nobles againſt him, effected a peace between the 
two kings. Rohert, haraſſed with a lingering indiſpo- 
fition, Was deſirous of leaving his heir, (who was not 
yet nine years of age) at peace with his neighbours; 
and therefore liſtened to the oyertures of the Engliſh 
negotiators, He procured favorable terms from the 


eagerneſs of Mortimer for peace. Edward I. had 


conſtantly refuſed to acknowledge him as king of Scot- 
land, or to recede from his claims of dominion over 


that country; but the young monarch, influenced hy 
Iſabella and Mortimer, confirmed to Robert and his 


heirs the kingdom of Scotland, according to the limits 
by which it was bounded in the reign of Alexander III. 
renounced all the rights and claims of his predeceſſors 
with reſpect to that realm; annylled all deeds and 
charters relatiye to the ſubjection of the Scots to the 


Engliſh; and. cquſented t to give his ſiſter Jane in mar- 


riage to David de Brus, tlie only ſ on of Robert. In 
return for theſe fayors, the Scottiſh king agreed to 
pay 39,999 marks to the king of England; a third 

part of which ſum was aſſigned to Iſabella, while the 
_ remainder is ſuppoſed to have been {eaſed by the Tape 


cious Mortimer, 


wy 4. Walligh Hin. 5. Rym, Fed.—Chron, Wen Kalt- 
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agreeable to the nation, ſeems to have been approved 
by: a majority in parliament z though ſome authors deny 


that it ever received that ſanCtion.*. Edward had al- 


ready ſolemniſed his marriage with Philippa of Hai- 
nault; and he now, in compliance with the late treaty, 


| ſent his fiſter to Berwick; where ſhe eſpouſed the 
prince of Scotland. The records which the firſt Ed- 


ward had taken from that kingdom, were reſtored on 


| this occaſion by his grandſon, beſides ſeveral jewels 


belonging to it's former ſovereigns. 
The great power arrogated by Mortimer, in conſe- 


| quence of his influence over the queen-mother, wag 


exerciſed by him with ſo little prudence or diſcretion, 
that his unpopularity was continually increaſing. He 


prevented, as far-as lay in his power, the acceſs of the _ 


nobles to the young king; he ſcarcely ever deigned to 
conſult the guardians whom the parliament had ap- 
pointed; he made uſe, of Iſabella's intereſt with the 


king to procure his aſſent to whatever meaſures he 


thought proper to adopt; he affected an invidious ſu- 
periority of external ſplendor ; he diſplayed a vanity 
and haughtineſs which diſguſted all obſervers; and 
(what was ſtill more odious and offenſive) he teſtified 
little regard to. the dictates of Tone or equity in bis 
whole conduct. 

The earl of Lancaſter, i1 u brooking the arrogant and 
contemptuous behaviour of Mortimer, and reſenting 


his unconſtitutional endeavours to ſhut the king's ears 
againſt the advice of his nobles, and even of the princes 


of the blood- royal, entered i into an aſſociation with the 
carls of Norfolk and Kent, and ſeveral other noble- 


6. Adam de Murimouth and Walſingham affirm chat it was ratified 


by parliament; but Knighton, and the anonymous author of a manu - 
ſcript hiſtory to the year 1377, allert the contrary... h 


o 4 
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This peace, though it was far from being generally A. D. 
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AD. men, for reſcuing their miſguided fovereign from the 
8 diſgraceful yoke of his mother's 'gallatit. Aware of 

| the diſcontent which his conduct had juſtly excited, N 
Roger iſſued orders, in the king's name, prohibiting all 
perſons from coming to parliament in arms, or with 
armed vaſſals, though he himſelf was uſually at- 
tended to thoſe meetings by a confiderable military 
force. Having appeared in this illegal ſtyle at Saliſ- 
bury, where a parliament had been ordered'to aſſemble, 
he deterred the earl of Lancaſter and is confederates 
from preſenting themſelves at the meeting. For, 
When they had approached che appointed place, they 
were appriſed of the number of Mortimer's armed fol- 
| Jowers; and therefore, fuſpecting him of treacherous 
views, retreated, and afſembled their vaſſals, who 

Were joined by an armed body of Londoners. Mor- 

timer perſuaded the king, that the affociated nobles | 

cheriſhed the moſt treaſonable defigns; and 'Edward, 

| thus deceived by a vindictive counſellor, ' marched 

ahn chem, and compelled them by his approach to 

5 Aliſperfſe. T heir ſchemes, however, were not aban- 

. Toned; and conferences "took place at London in the 
rouge on the means of eſfecting the ruin of Morti- 
| . Simon Mepham, who had lately ſucceeded to 

5 Prime, edncurred in a league which he confider- 
ed as patriotic; and a reſolution was formed to make 
2 public inquiſition into the condu@ of the hated mi. 

A D. nifter, The archbiſhop, and his ſuffragan of London, | 

2325. were deputed, with the earls of Norfolk and Kent, to 

| propofe to the king ſuch regulations as would Conduct 
io the benefit both of him and his people; but the in- 
3 fluence of Mortimer baffled the meaſures of the affo- 
___  \gjates, by demching the two earls from the confede- 
racy, and prevailing on the two prelates to incline the 

carl of as ow MoWiher Wenden of che * 
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jaſted before ſome devaſtations had been committed by 

Mortimer's adherents on the eſtates of the laſt- men- 
' tioned earl. It was now agreed, that all abuſes in the 
| adminiſtration ſhould be reformed in the next parlia - 


ment; and that phevon ſhould be granted to the earl 


10 4 his friends, hair” ſubmitting to ſuch fines as 
the king ſhould think proper to exact 7. 


While Mortimer was triumphing in 10 Auen at 


court, Edward was ſummoned to do homage to the 
king of France for his continental territories. When | 
the miniſter had perſuaded him to give up dis hopes 
of acquiring laurels in Scotland, and conclude. * 


peace with that kingdom, he had endeavoured to con- 


folk lim for his diſappointment in the North by point= 


ing his youthful ambition to ſouthern conqueſts. He 
and Iſabella ſuggeſted to the king, that he was the 


neareſt male kinſman to Charles the Fair, who had 


died in the preceding year. Edward eagerly adopted 


this idea, flatteritig as it was to his thirſt of glory and 
dominion. As the claim which he advanced to the 


French erown was productive of very important events, 
it will be neceſſary to ſtate the foundation on which his 


pretenſions reſted. Philip the Fair had left three ſons, 
Viz. Lewis Hutin, Philip the Long, and Charles the 
Fair, each of whom had ſucceſlively reigned over the 
French nation. Lewis left one daughter, Jane, ho 
was debarred from inheriting the crown by the pre- 
ſceriptive prevalence of a cuſtom which excluded 
females from the French throne, and which is ſuppoſed 


to be d dN it's origin 1 2. one £ wn. res of 


, Knight, Hill—Chron. Hemingf—Annal. de Gelt, AH. 
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AD. the ancient Franks. His queen being pregnant atihis 
* death, the throne was not filled till the appearance of 
Sb expected child, who, being a male, would have inhe. 
rited his father's crown, had he not died in a few 
days. Philip the Long then ſucceeded, in preference 
to his niece Jane; and as he died without male iflue, 
though he left four daughters, fie Gown devalved to 
Charles the Fair. A daughter of the latter uren 
im; and, two months after his deceaſe, his gbeen 
b was delivered of another female. In the interval be- 
| tween the death of Charles and the birth of his poſt- 
humous child, Edward declared his reſolution of aſſert- 
ing his right to the throne of France, in the event of 
a female birth. He alleged, that though his mother 
Iſabella, from whom he derived his claim, was pre- 
vented by her ſex from acquiring a ſceptre which had | 
invariably been ſwayed by males, he himſelf, not hav- 
ing that diſability which alone occaſioned her excluſion, 
was a competent candidate; and that, being nephew 
to the three laſt kings of France, he had a ſtronger © 
claim in point of propinquity than any other of the 
ſurviving male relations of thoſe monarchs, But Phi- 
| lip de Valois, the ſon of Philip the Fair's brother 
| 4 Charles, oppoſed the allegations of Edward, by ob- 
13 ſerving, that Iſabella, being precluded by the cuſtoms 
{ of France from ſoyereignty, could not tranſmit to-her 
iſue a right which ſhe herſelf was not allowed to poſſeſs; 
' that no inſtance had ever occurred in which the French 
crown was enjoyed by any prince whoſe claim de- 
pended on a female; and that, though he (Philip) 
was leſs near in hlood to the three laſt monarchs, to 
whom he was couſin-german, than Edward, who was 


2. The article in queſtion related only to the ſucceſſions of particular 5 
Hands, whence it was infenſibly transferred to royal inheritances: 5 


— 


a alters Ee 550 his right, * — de- 2 v. 


rived from a male, ſuperſeded the claim of the king of 
| England, however near that prince might be in Blood, 
as he could not inherit through one who was incapaci- 
tated. Philip's FMſnents, as well as thoſe of Edward, 
were ſupported by plauſible grounds; but the claims of 
the former were approved by the French nation, and 

he took quiet poſſeſſion of the throne. The ſuperiority | 


of Philip's right, However, though conſiſtent with the 


practice of that kingdom, is not ſo clear as to remove 
all doubt on the ſubject; for it may be affirmed, in 
oppoſition to that reaſoning which denies the tranſ- 
miſſion of right through one who is. debarred from a 
perſonal exertion of it, that the excluſion of a female 
from royalty on account of the weakneſs of her ſex, 
can reaſonably extend only to herſelf, as a temporary 
diſability, and not to her male offſpring, who, having 
the ſame right of blood, without that ſexual i incapacity 
which was the only obſtacle to her ſucceſſion, ſeem to 
be excluded on imperfe& grounds. - 
| Notwithſtanding Edward's firm opinion of the Wb 
tice of his pretenſions to the crown of France, he was 
not ſo raſh as to involve himſelf in a war with the new 
ſovereign of that monarchy, at a time when the affairs of 
England were in an unſettled ſtate, Philip having ſum- 
moned him to do homage for Guienne and Ponthieu, 
he was perplexed with this dilemma. If he ſhould 
gratify Philip with thoſe ſubmiſſions which he owed to 
the undoubted heir of the Gallic crown, he would re- 
cogniſe a right which he was determined ta controyert ; 
and, on the other hand, if he- ſhould refuſe a com- 
pliance with the citation, he would i incur the riſque of . 
the confiſcation of his tranſmarine poſſeſſions. . The 
alternative being the moſt repugnant to his feelings, 
he reſolved to perform the Bs ap homage ; but, 
| before 
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75 before his departure for the continent, he ann 
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he pref nce of his council, that he fubmitted to the 
7 of Philip de Valois by conſtraint, and, there - 


bore, that whatever vaffalage he ſhould pay to that 


prince ſhould not be conſidered as a Tecognition of his 


| title to the crown of France, or as à renunciation of 
his own pretenſions. Tama made this declaration, 


May 26. 


: he paſſed over to the continent, did homage to Philip 


in the cathedral of Amiens, BRAY n to Enffand | 
e e nes, oe 

Though the king was now venting on 8 
and had given indications of promiſing talents; he was 
ſtill under the guidance of the queen: mother and her 
favorite. The ambitious Mortimer wiſhed to hold him 


much longer in trammels; and, regarding his autho- 


_ rity us precarious while the three princes of the blood, 
the Karls of Norfolk, Kent, and Lancaſter, were dif- 


affected to his perſon and adminiſtration, though exter- 
nally reconciled to him, he reſolved to make one of them 


_ - victim to his ſecurity: Edmund earl of Kent being a 


4 1330. 


weak man, he fixed on him as the object of his vil- 
lainous artifioes. He propagated a report that Edward 
'bf Caernarvon was ſtill living, and reſident in Corfe- 
eaſtle; and this intelligence being communicated to 


u. Seck er r 6 l wrededbet mind, he rer a ker w 


kis brother, aſfuring him that he ſhould not long re- 


main in confinement, but that he, with the aid of 


many fobles who were well affected to him, would 


don re-eſtabliſh him in the dignity of which he had 
been deprived 9. This epiſtle being delivered to the 


Fovernor of che fortreſs, who had been directed by 


e ed to TOE: the a 80 ty a an appearitice of honoring 


„ 


9. MS, in ub don. Cor ts Cant.—Lel, Colle. 15 
5 | : . niſter, 


EDWARD, . 


viſter, hs 8 with Iſabella the means of employ- 
ing it for Edmund's deſtruQion. In a parliament aſſem- 
bled at Wincheſter, i in which his party had the pre- 


dominance, he procured the arreſt of the earl, Who 


had received a particular invitation to the meeting by 


a letter written in the king's name. A confeſſion of 


his friendly intentions towards a brother whom he 


ſuppoſed. to be alive was extorted from bim, and 


ſtrengthened by ſupplemental fabrications; and he way 


condemned by his peers for high treaſon. The queen- 
mother and Mortimer endeavoured to keep the king in 


perfect ignorance of the plot which they had contrired 


for the ruin of his uncle, and to exaſperate him 


wind the unfortunate Edmund by accuſing him of 


the worſt, deſigns; and Iſabella ſent a warrant to the 


| bailiffs of Wincheſter to behead the earl without the 


leaſt delay. 80 popular was this nobleman, that no 
perſon could be found for many hours who would 
perform the office of executioner; but this diffigulty 
was at laſt removed by the compliance of a felon, who 


was encouraged by a promiſe of. pardon to execute an 


infamous ſentence '*. Edmund's fate would have 
been more generally pitied by poſterity, had not he 
countenanced, by his rank and authority, the proceed= | 


BW of Iſabella's faction againſt the late king. 

To give, an appearance of juſtice to the treatment 
* the earl of Ranks proſecutions Were commenced 
fome of whom were. while 3 were pu- 
niſhed with exile, fine, or impriſonment. The eſtates 


of the attainted earl were partly beſtowed on Morti- 


mer's ſon Geoffrey; for the rapacious temper of the 


- miniſter prompted. him to take every. rere ot 


rr 


enriching either himſelf or his e 
10, e kin. col, 2555.—Ch 7755 | 
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ne The king being now near eighteen, and having become 
| a father , reſolved to take the adminiſtration i into his 
own fre, Many of his barons, perceiving with 
joy that his penetration and good ſenſe had enabled 
him to detect the arts of Mortimer, and to diſcover : 
the. ſelfiſh and unprincipled character of that arrogant | 
- nobleman, encouraged him in his determination of 
throwmg off the ignominious yoke of one who had £ 
murdered his father and his uncle, and who lived in a 
feandalous intercourſe with his mother. William lord 
M.ontacute adviſed him to ſeiſe Mortimer at Notting 
ham, where a parliament had been ſummoned = a 
meet. The exorbitant power of the earl of M. | 
| (for Mortimer had received that title two years 1 | 
| and the number of armed knights by whom he was 
conſtantly attended, ſtruck terror into his enemies, 
and rendered- the king himſelf extremely circumſpett 
in taking meaſures for his ruin. 
Ass the queen-dowager and her lover had taken wot 
ſeſſion of theitaſtle of Nottingham, and would not 
| ſuffer the king to enter till he had diſmiſſed the greater 
| part of his train, it became impracticable to execute 
the deſign of apprehending Mortimer unleſs the go- 
yernor of the fortreſs, Sir William Eland, ſhould con- 
tribute his ſupport to the ſcheme.- A meſſage was there- 
fore ſecretly conveyed to Sir William, requiring him, 
in the king's name, to aſliſt in the capture of the earl! 
of March, on pain of the forfeiture of his life: Eland 
_ readily concurred in the project, and admitted a party 
of ſoldiers into the caſtle, through a ſubterranean paſ- 
ſage unknown to Mortimer. The plan ſucceeded; 


* 


25. By the birth of his ſon Edward, who afterwards acquired weh a 8 
- beight of fame under the appellation of the Black Prince, either from 
3 wearing black armour, or from the ſorrow and miſchief which he 

| 5 | ' occaſioned to the French nation. * e 1 
| 5 12. He derived this title from kis eſtates i nin the wards of Wale | 


- 


the 100 was wei into cnn his attendants wad 
little reſiſtance ;- two of his ſons, and ſeveral of his 
principal adherents, were likewiſe ſeiſed; and theſe 


delinquents were all conveyed to the tower of Lon- 


don 13. Edward then publiſhed a proclamation, in- 


timating that he had taken the government into his 
own hands, and would en gs juſtice to 


all his ſubjects. 


A new parliament being cred at Weſtminſter, | 


the king exprefſed his concern for the inſtances of 


oppreſſion which had hitherto occurred in his reign, 


and ſignified his reſolution of reforming the abuſes 
of the government by the advice of his nobles. _ 


The earl of March was then accuſed of various crimes ; 


particularly, of having uſurped the whole adminiſtra. . * 


tion, in contravention of a parliamentary ordinance, 
which appointed a council of regency, without whoſe 
aſſent nothing of importance was to be tranſacted; of 


having procured the murder of the late king ; of having 


treacherouſſy contrived the death of the earl of Kent; 


of having embezzled the royal treaſure; of having le- - 


vied arbitrary fines from the military tenants of the 


_ crown, and appropriated them to his own uſe; and, in . 


ſhort, of having committed many other criminal acts. 
His peers eonſidered his. iniquities as ſo notorious, that 
they deemed it unneceſfary to go through the forms of 
a legal trial, (which he himſelf had diſregarded in the 
condemnation of the two Deſpenſers), and therefore 


ſentenced him without heſitation to the puniſhment 


| annexed to treaſon. He ſuffered death near the ſpot 
which was afterwards called Tyburn ; and, when his 


body had hung two days on the gibbet, the king 


dermitted it to be interred in the church of the 


N ov. 26. 


13. Hiſt. Edw, 11. 3 Rob. de Ja edit Hearne, : p- ne 
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AD, Grey Friars - His fate was unlamente by the nobility, 
: * or by the. people, as the enormities of which he had 
been guilty deprived him of all title to ſympathy or com- 
miſeration . Some of his moſt infamous accomplices ere 
alſo; executed. At the ſame time, the lord Montacute, 
aud other noblemen who had been inſtrumental in his 
ſeiſure, were rewarded for their ſervice, and pardoned, _ | 
for the death of thoſe whom they had ſlain in the at- 
tempt. The fines impoſed on the earl of Lancaſter and 
15 his friends at the time of che accommodation between, 
chem and Mortimer, were remitted:; the attainder of 
: the earl of Kent was rexerſed, and his eldeſt ſon was 
reſtores to his hereditary eſtates. Such ſheriffs as were. 
known. to be the creatures of Mortimer were removed 
from their offices. Al grants of lands, caſtles, and 
| ſhips, conferred ſince the king's acceſſion, were 
reſumed. The exorbitant jointure ſettled on Iſabella 
 afier the depoſition of her buſband, was revoked ; and 
the was * to en wi, near r 
wack) being aſſigned for her maintenance. i 
Wen he had ſettled the government of England on 
a2 baſis from which ſecurity might be expected, Edward 
4. D. was deſirous of repairing to Ireland, that he might 
1331. rectify the diſorders of that country. Several new re- 
 gulations being made for the more eſfectual preſerra-· 
tion of the peace of Ireland, and che better manage · 
went of the revenue, as well as for other purpoſes of 
public benefit, and a more general extenſion being 
made of the laws of England to the Hibernians, he de- 
ferred his intention of paying them a viſit, and paſſed 
1 | overto France to adjuſt with Philip ſome controverted 
[ pPaoints reſpecting Guienne. Having concluded a con- 
7 vention with the French king, he returned to England, 
=_ _ and es the — of an excurſion to Treland ; ; 
= öĩ—OZ Ol but 
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| kts was diffuaded Wa & by his ment; on the 


ground of its being unneceſſary, as his affairs i in that 
quarter might be re-eſtabliſhed by his deputies. He 


therefore continued in England, and employed himſelf 


in attacking the troops of banditti, who, encoutaged 
by the late diſorders of the. realm, had rioted in the 
ſpoils of their countrymen. He met with great ſuc- 
ceſs againſt theſe lawleſs adventurers, ſome' of whom 


were flain in ſkirmiſhes, while others were brought to 


juſtice, and ſome were driven from the realm. He 
exacted a promiſe from the barons, that they would 
deſiſt from protecting the ruffians; and, by his own 


exertions, and thoſe of his e good order * 


reſtored throughout the country. 

As the conteſts between the old Iriſh al the de- 
ſcendants of the Engliſh conquerors rather increaſed 
than abated, Edward again conſulted his parliament 
on the ſubject; and it was agreed, that ſuccours of 


men and money ſhould be ſent over to Ireland, with- - 


out delay, but that the king ſhould remain in England 
to defend! his northern borders, which were endan- 


gered by new commotions in Scotland. 


It had been ſtipulated, by one of the articles of the 


treaty of peace concluded by Mortimer between the two 


Britiſh kingdoms, that certain Engliſh noblemen ſhould 
be reſtored to the lands which they had poſſeſſed in 
Scotland; and a ſimilar proviſion had been made with 
reſpect to particular Scots who had enjoyed lands in 


England. Robert de Brus had not completely exe- 
| cuted his part of the agreement, either on account of 
the difficulty which he found in enforcing a reſtitution 
from thoſe Scots who had received grants of the lands 


in queſtion, or on the ground of a clauſe which is ſaid 
to have been inſerted in the treaty, purporting that thoſe 
perſons only who ſhould fix their reſidence in North- 

Vox. III. (16) U Britain 
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| es. 5 Britain ſhould be entitled to Areſtoration of their lands 


in that kingdom. After the deceaſe of Robert, and 
the acceſſion of his minor ſon David, the earl of 


Murray, regent of Scotland, had equally neglected a 
full compliance with the demands of the Engliſh nobles, 


notwithſtanding all the remonſtranees of Edward. The 
claimants, exaſperated at the evaſions of the Scottiſh 
court, reſolved to vindicate: their cauſe in a more ef- 
fectual manner. They applied to Edward de Baliol, 
fon of that John who, by the arbitration of Edward I, 
had been placed on the throne of Scotland, and urged 


| him to aſſert his hereditary right to the crown which 
His father had worn. Baliol, who.was endued with a 


85 greater portion of courage and actiyity than his parent 
had poſſeſſed, liſtened to the ſuggeſtions of the Engliſh 


barons, and accepted their promiſes of aſſiſtance. At- 


| tended by a ſmall body of forces, he paſſed over from 


France, where he had long reſided on his paternal 


lands, to the north of England, where he was joined 


hy the two claimants of the earldoms of Athol and 


- Angus, the lords Beaumont, Percy, Wake, Mowbray, 


and other noblemen. With a force not. excee ding \ 
3000 men, he failed from Ravenſpur, in Yorkſhire, 
| with. al intention, of. entering the frith of. Forth 14 


Before he eommenced this expedition, Baliol ſoli- 


cited the aid of the king of England for the aſſertion 


of his right to the Scottiſh crown. Edward, unwilling 
to. incur the forfeiture of a large ſum, which he had 


bound himſelf to pay to the pope if he ſhould violate 
the peace with the Scots, refuſed to give any open en- 


cCouragement to the deſigus of Baliol, though he tacitly 


ZF zcquieſced in the co-operation of the 


. 


ts with 


chat prince. Having approached the port of King- 
1 horns Baliol prepared to diſembark in the face of a 


14. Chron. W a-. de Avelb. 
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töne rot but undiſciplinet body of Scots. His archers : 
plied the enemy with ſuch kill and effect, that his 
cavalry were enabled to land without moleſtation; 


and even before theſe reached the ſhore, the Scots ; : 


were routed with the loſs of 900 men . Baliol now 


advanced to Dunfermline, where he found an abun- 


dance of proviſions; but he was not gratified with that 
reſort of Scots to his ſtandard which he expected; for 


their animoſity againſt a nation with which they had 
ſo long been at war, was too ſtrong to ſuffer them to 


vindication of his rights. He therefore was unable to 
increaſe his army more than ts the amount of 4000; 


while, on the other hand, the earl of Mar, who had” 
ſucceeded to the Scottiſh regency on the death of 


Murray, had levied (according to the exaggerating ac- 


counts of the Engliſh hiſtorians) 40,000 men. 'Theſe- 


| ſupport a prince who deperided on Englith aid for the 


were, for the moſt part; inexperienced warriors, an 


ſo ſanguine i in the hopes which they derived from 
' the great ſuperiority of their numbers, that they con- 


fideted' the troops of Baliol as devoted to deſtruction. 


The two armies being poſted on the oppoſite banks of 


the Erne, Baliol reſolved to attempt a ſurpriſe of the 
enemy in the night,” as he was informed by his ſcouts 
that they were negligent in their watch, - He paſſed 


the river with his gallant followers, attacked the aſto- 


niſned Scots with great impetuoſity, threw into ex- 
treme confuſion the body which he firſt aſſaulted, dif- 


fuſed the ſame conſternation among the remainder, 
* = at length put the foe to the rout with great ſlaugh- 


While the victors were repoſing after the fatigues 


A chain conflict, which'took place near Dup- 


plin, the earl of Mar prepared for 'a more general 


15. Chron, Hemingf. p- 274. Aen. TR: Edi 11. edit. Heats, 
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battle at ſumriſe; and he led his forces witli ſuch At. 


orderly precipitation againſt the Engliſh, who had 


| ſtationed themſelves in an advantageous poſt on Glads- 


moor; that the latter had little doubt of obtaining 
another victory. The Scots, ineautiouſſy crowding on 


each other, fell to the ground in great numbers, and 


were thus expoſed to the lances of the hoſtile cavalry. 
The well. directed efforts of the Engliſh at length de- 

cided the engagement in their favor; the Scots ſought 
refuge in flight, and were purſued with great havock 


by the conquerors. In theſe two battles,. upwards of 


13,000 men loſt their lives on the Scottiſh ſide ; among 
whom fell the regent himſelf, with the flower of the 


_ nobility **. On the part of Baliol, the loſs was very 


inconſiderable, though thoſe accounts which repreſent 


it as not exceeding the number of forty men, are hardly 
entitled to our credit, after every allowance for that 


extraordinary confuſion which — the exertions 


of the vanquiſhed... ; 
Elate with theſe ſurpriſing viddorits Baliot med 


to Perth, of which he took unreſiſted poſſeſſion, and 


which he ſtrengthened with additional works. Here 


he was beſieged by Patrick earl of March, at the head 


of a ſtrong army; but, after a naval engagement in the 
frith of Tay, which proved unſucceſsful to the Scots, 


| the earl thought proper to relinquiſh the ſiege, and to 


diſmiſs his e __w became clamorous for pro- 


viſions 


The . ſucceſs of Balicl 10 inimidates the Scots, 
and ſo oyerpowered their reluctance to the recognition 


of his authority, that many of the barons and gentry 
Pry to him. To ſanction his pretenſions, he 


16. 1 Hemingf, p- 273 —Walfingh. Pe 1 e Hill | 
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ordered W to be crowned king of Scotland at 


293 
A. - 


Scone, and reſolved to call a parliament for the adjuſt- gest 4, 27. 


ment of the national affairs. The friends of David de 


not, as the Scottiſh writers affirm, curry him into 
France at this period. 


- 
* 


Brus were fo alarmed at this revolution, that they con- | 
veyed him and his queen to a place of ſafety, but did 


Edward was prefiding i in a parliament at Weſtminſter 4 


when he received information of the victories of Dup- - , 


plin and Gladſmoor and he was adviſed by his nobles 


to advance with an army to his northern frontiers, that 


| he might be ready to act as future contingencies might 


direct. He then fixed the next parliamentary meeting 
at York; and, in the mean time, the new king of Scot- 


land, deſirous of ſecuring a powerful aſſiſtance for the 
preſervation of the crown which he had ſo haſtily ac- 


quired, agreed to hold it in vaſſalage of Edward, to Nov. 23. 


whom he. engaged to ſurrender the town, caſtle, and 
ſhire of Berwick, and whoſe ſiſter Jane he offered to 


eſpouſe, if her marriage with David de Brus, which 


had not been conſummated, could be annulled **. | 
A ſudden reverſe of fortune now happened to Baliol. 
After his coronation, he had marched to the ſouth- 


then granted a truce till February to the adherents of 


Brus, who had requeſted it with a view of entrapping 


kim into negligence and ſecurity. Confiding in this 
agreement, and in the effects of the conſternation 
which his remarkable. ſucceſs had diffuſed among the 
Scots, he diſbanded the majority of- his- troops, and 
repaired to Annan, where he intended to hold a par- 


hament. 


party of 1000 cavalry, under the command of Sir 
Archibald. Douglas, from whom he with great difficulty 


18. Rym. Fed. vol. iv: | 35 
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vard, and defeated à body of Scots at Roxburgh. He 


Here he was ſurpriſed in the night by a Dec. 25. 


*. 
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accompliſhed his eſcape, retiring on horſeback, half 
naked, to Carliſle. Moſt of his attendants were flain , 
and, among the reſt, . his only brother, Henry de 


Baliol, who fought with the moſt heroic courage. 


As Edward had accepted the homage and fealty of 


. Baliol for the crown of Scotland, he was bound. to pro- 


A.D. 
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tect his vaſſal in the poſſeſſion of his fief; and his own 

mbition ſtrongly. inclined him to interfere i in the con- 
cerns of that kingdom. An irruption made by. Sir 
Archibald Douglas into the north of England gave him 
2 plauſible pretence for commencing hoſtilities againſt 


| the Scottiſh nation. But, hefore he drew the ſword, 


he ſent ambaſſadors to David, not only demanding the 


reſtitution of Berwick, which the two Edwards, his 
grandfather and his father, had for many years peace- 


ably enjoyed, but ſummoning him to repair to Eng- 


land to perform homage for his realm. The lords of 


—— 


. | the regency anſwered, that Berwick had always be- 
longed to the Scots, till Edward I. had unjuſtly de- 
prived them of it; and that, when their late king had 


recovered it from Edward II. he only re- poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf of a part of his lawful inheritance; and, with re- 
gard to the demand of vaſſalage, they could not but 
expreſs their aſtoniſhment at the revival of a claim 


Which ſthe preſent king of * had — re- 


. 


The lord Mottocute having been fent by 5 hag 7 


to inveſt Berwick, while another body of Engliſh in- 
vaded North-Britain on the fide of Cumberland, Fd- 


ward's army, animated by his preſence, advanced to 


the northward with all the alacrity of hope. Having 


joined Montacute at Berwick, he proſecuted the ſiege 


- of that important and well-garriſoned place with ſuch 


19. Chrod. Hemingf. p. ne, r 32. —Buckay. Scot. 
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vigor, that the defenders agreed to yield both then town A. P. 
and caſtle, if they ſhould not be relieved by a certain b 
day. The regent (Sir Archibald Douglas) had afſem- 
bled a numerous hoſt to check the progreſs of the 
Engliſh 3 but he was unwilling to encounter them 
in a general engagement, in which, he knew, they 
were uſually ſuperior: but the ſtrong ſolicitations ; 
of Sir William Keith, who had been permitted by the 
beſiegers of Berwick to retire from the place, and im- 
plore the aid of the regent, ſubdued his reluctance z 
and he marched to the relief of his countrymen, with 
an atmy which much exceeded that of Edward, 
He found the enemy "advantageouſly poſted on 
 Halidon-hill, to the north-weſt of Berwick, arrang- 
ed in four dviſions, as the Scots alſo were. The 
latter, eager for the combat, boldly aſcended the 
hill; but were fo haraſſed by the copious Thowers of July 195 
Engliſh miſſiles, that all the efforts of their gallant 2 
officers were unſucceſsfully exerted for. preventing the | 
confuſion that enſued among them. The regent at 
length fell; and his death ſo increaſed their diſorder, | 
that they afterwards made little reſiſtance. The Eng- 
liſh monarch, at the head of a ſelect body of cavalry; 
prefſed them fo clofely, that they were unable to rally 
and a dreadful Naughter was made of the fugitives. 
The greater part of the nobility of David's party were 
either ſhin or taken priſoners; and, even bycthe ac- 
knowledgment of the Scottiſh hiſtorians, above 10,000 
perſons loſt their lives on the ſide of the vanquiſhed. 
Edward's loſs is ſaid to have been ſo extremely ſmall, 
as not. to have amounted to twenty men; but 
the monkiſn writers, deſirous, on all occaſions, of 
elevating the glory of the Engliſh by an extravagant 
8 Ante of their loſs, and by a ridiculous eXaggerar 
| U 145 | | How. 
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This bees victory was ſhecondent aby the ſurren- 


der of Berwick, the town and caſtle being delivered up 


to Edward according to the late capitulation. That 
monarch then returned to England, leaving Baliol, who 
had been with him at the fiege and in the battle, to- 
| proſecute the career of ſucceſs againſt the intimidated 
Scots. So many of the nobility who had ſupported 
David were flain or captured at Halidon, that Baliol 
hoped to over-run Scotland-with facility; and being at 
the head of a very conſiderable body of the victorious 
Engliſh, whom his royal protector had left with him at 
his departure, he marched into the heart of Scotland, 
reduced moſt of the fortreſſes, and received the general 
ſubmiſſion of the inhabitants. | Young David, appre- 
hending that his perſon was no longer ſafe in North- * 
Britain, fled with his e and a {mall retinue to the 


20. To exemplify this 3 of our old hiſtorians, i it may be ob- 


ſerved, that one of them has ſtated the loſs of the Scots in this battle 


at 40,000 men; another affirms, that only ſeven Engliſhmen were 
Main, and near 36,000 Scots; a third repreſents the Engliſh as having 
loſt one knight and ten foot-foldiers ; while a fourth hiſtoriographer 
makes their loſs conſiſt of one knight, one eſquire, and twelve common 
men, and amplifies that of the Scots to 35,000 foot, and 1,300 horſe. 
The monk of Malmeſbury, the author of the laſt ſtatement, by an, 
. eaſy ſtroke of his pen, made 60,009 Scots fall at Glads-moor in the pre- 
ceding year by the ſwords of 2000 Engliſh; though the moſt exagge- 
rated accounts of other writers reſpecting that engagement have con- 
fined the whole number of the vanquiſhed army to 40,000. It muſt 
alſo be remarked, that the hiſtorians of North-Britain, beſides being 
later than the ſouthern writers of this age, are equally prone to the 
aggrandiſement of the martial glory of their anceſtors by fallacious 
narratives of the battles which they either gained or loſt; not conſi- 
' fering that the warlike fame which they ſo diſingenuouſly attempt to 
'  blazon, and which other nations are not inclined to diſpute, is rather 
injured than promoted by the detection of fuch unworthy arts, 
25 1 ee | 
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court 
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court of Philip de Valois, who received the aa A.D 
_ exiles with politeneſs and humanity, and eee them 
to reſide at Chateau-Gaillard 23. 
In a parliament which Baliol held at Perth, altos "oY A. D. 
had overwhelmed all reſiſtancè among the Scots, his 
right to the crown was recogniſed ; the Scottiſh eſtates 
claimed. by the Engliſh barons were reſtored ; the lands 
of the principal adherents of David were granted to the 
friends of the new king; and all the acts and ordinauces 
of David and his father were annulled. In the ſame 
aſſembly, his influence procured the acknowledgment of 
the feudal ſuperiority of the Engliſh monarch over the 
king and the realm of Scotland, as well as a confirmation 
of the grant of lands in the marches to Edward, of the 
annual value of 2000 pounds, in part of which the town - 
and territory of Berwick had been already afligned to 8 
that prince . Edward being at Newcaſtle in the ſum- 
mer, Baliol repaired to him, and, in the preſence of 
many of the nobility of both kingdoms, not only did 
| homage to his lord-paramount, but granted to the king, 
in lieu of the remainder of the annuity above-mention- 
_ ed, the ſhires of Edinburgh, Haddington, Linlithgow, 
| Peebles, Selkirk, Roxburgh, and Dumfries, to be com- 
pletely incorporated with the realm of England. The 
ſeparation of ſo many provinces from the Scottiſh domi- 
nions diſguſted the generality of that nation: Baliol 
was deſpiſed by the patriotic Scots as the creature of 
Edward; and his reſumption of the grants of his two 
immediate predeceſſors drove to deſpair the nobles of 
the oppoſite party. Theſe had recourſe to the king of 
France, who promiſed to aſſiſt them in the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of David. Animated by the hopes of aid from 
the continent, and by the animoſities which had enſued 
among the adherents of Baliol with regard to the ap- 
22. Chron, de Froiflart. 23. Rym. Feed. vol. v. 
: | | propriatton 
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propriation of the ſpoils of their enemies, the lord An- 


drew Murray, and other noblemen, took up arms againſt 


the new king, and made great progreſs in the reduction 


| of the northern counties of Scotland. To counteract 
. the attempts of this party, the king of England ſent a 
body of troops to his vaſſal, who tartied on hoſtilities 
againſt the friends of David, till a truce was concluded, 
' which was to expire at the Midſummer following. 


When this interval had elapſed, Edward conducted 
an army into Scotland, and ravaged the lands of all 
who were diſaffected to Baliol. Another army, under 


the command of the latter prince, proſecuted a courſe 
of devaſtation in a different quarter. In the mean time, 


the cafls of Murray and March invaded the Engliſh 


borders; but being encountered by the militia of the 


four northern counties, they were routed with great 


| Navghter, At the cloſe of this campaign, many of the 
opponents of Baliol ſubmitted to him; and a convention 
as concluded, purporting that they ſhould obey him 


2 as their king till his death, and that, as he had no iflue, 


he ſhould be ſucceeded by David de Brus 
Notwithſtanding the ſubmiſſion of many of the 


Fiends of Brus, the war was renewed in the follow- 
ing year; but Edward had no opportunity of coming 


to a deciſiye battle with the enemy, who haſtened to 


ol their retreats on his approach, He marched as far as 


Inverneſs, ravaging the country as he paſſed; then 


haſtening back to England, where a deſcent was ap- 


prehended from the French, he gave directions for 
_ the defence of his coaſts. Returning to North-Britain, 


- he found his endeavours to bring the foe to an action 


as abortive as they had before been, and thereforc 
vented Rig rage in N 250 


** 


24. Knight col. 2566, et ſeq. 2. Chon Remingſo—Koight, 
| After 


R DNA R D I. 
After this fruitleſs campaign, he made preparations A. D. 
for a war with France, not only in vindication of his 337. 
claim to that crown, but in reſentment of the vio» 

| lent proceedings of Philip de Valois with reſpect to 
Guienne, and of his confederacy with the partiſans of 
David de Brus, to whom he had ſent occaſional ſup⸗ 
plies both of men and money, and whom he encaus 


paged with a ym of more effeQual 0. 
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CHAP, II. 


Eduard . 8 . obtains a exit vicbory 
over the F. rench Meet. Mb Sort intermiſſions, the 
dar is carried on for many years. A moſt fignal de- 
"feat i is ſuſtained by the French at Crecy.—David king 
f Scotland is defeated and taken priſoner by the Eng- 
liſh. —Edward takes Calais after a long fiege.—4 
truce is concluded between him and the king 9 e. 


* 


. B. Ti E foundation of Edward's protenſions to the | 
French crown, we have already ſtated. His claim was 


certainly plauſible; but, had he not been endued 
with ſtrong ambition, he would not have proſe- 


' Euted, with ſuch ardor of perſeverance, an enter- . 


priſe ſo environed with difficulty and danger. Robert 
d' Artois, a prince of the blood-royal of France, urged 


him, with the moſt importunate ſolicitations, to aſſert 
his claim to that kingdom, and opened to his aſpiring 


mind the moſt flattering views of glory and conqueſt. 


Robert had been formerly unſucceſsful in a competi- 
tion for the county of Artois, which had been adjudg- 


ed to his rival by Philip the Fair: but, on the acceſſion 


of Philip de Valois, with whom he was in high favor, 


and whoſe ſiſter he had eſpouſed, he had conceived 
hopes of procuring a reverſal of the ſentence, and, to 
promote his ſucceſs, had produced ſome ſpurious 
. deeds. The forgery, however, had not eſcaped de- 
tection; the immediate agent (a female) had been con- 
demned to the flames; and Robert, being ſummoned 
without effect to anſwer for the crime, had been pu- ; 
- niſhed with baniſhment and the confiſcation of his 


_ eftates. * He had retired on this diſgrace into Brabant, 
and We into England, where he found a friendly 


6 „„ N 
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i in Edward, to whom he was 1 His 


reſentment againſt Philip prompted him to act the part 
of an incendiary with regard to that monarch, and t 
ſtimulate Edward to aſſert his right to a crown which 


he knew could not be'obtained without a great expence 
of blood and treaſure, « or without A ſeries of N and 
deſtruction. | 


Exaſperated at the F od of Philip: in the af- 
fairs of Scotland, at his arbitrary behaviour in the con- | 


cerns of Guienne, and at the hoſtilities which his fub- 


jects had lately committed againſt Engliſh veſſels, Ed- 
ward reſolved to attack his Gallic enemy without far- 

ther delay, and to mingle the effuſions of vengeance 
with the proſecution of what he conceived to be a le- 


gitimate claim. He conſulted the ableſt lawyers of his 


kingdom, who declared in favour of his right. He 
ſounded his principal barons on their inclinations for 
a French war, and was adviſed by them to ſeek ſuch 
alliances as might ſtrengthen the reſources of his own 
dominions. He therefore ſent ambaſſadors to adjuſt 
fubſidiary treaties with continental powers; 21d they . 
met with ſucceſs in engaging the aid of the emperor 


Lewis IV. the duke of Brabant, the 'archbiſhop of 
Cologne, the counts of Hainault and Gueldres, and 


ſeveral other princes *. The earl of Flanders was fo- 
licited to join the confederagy ; but his connexions 


with Philip proved too ſtrong to be ſhaken by the offers 
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of Edward. The principal towns of that province, 55 


however, being in a great meaſure independent of the 


earl, and deriving great advantages from their com- 


mercial intercourſe with England, Edward hoped to 


bring over theſe flouriſhing corporations to his intereſts. 


By courting the aſſiſtance of an opulent demagogue of 


Chent, Jacob van 2 who had more e 
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over the Flemings in general than the earl himſelf, che 
bing embarked their chief cities in his intereſts, not- 


withſtanding all the exertions of Gallic influence. 


To promote the ſucceſs of his ſchemes, it was ne- 


ceffary to collect ample ſupplies of treaſure. He pro- 


cured an extraordinary ſubſidy from his parlizmerits. 
he appropriated to his own uſe the lands of alien pri- 
oties; he feized the effects of the Lombard merchants, 


| ; the great uſurers of that period; he d mandel provi- 
ſions from every county; borrowed the plate of the 


_ monaſteries; -pawned even his regaha; and practiſed 


__ every expedient which he could deviſe for increaſing 


his ſtores, without being We og a in On 


5 made of aug *. 
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When great preparations Bad been made for fi 
momentous enterpriſe which he medicated, be failed 
from Cornwall with a fleet conſiſting of 300 veſſels, 


and landed in the province of Brabant. He ſummoned 


his allies to meet him at Antwerp; but they came to 


hum rather as viſitants than as confederates, and made 
various o jections to an immediate execution of their 

engagements. He found moſt of them ſo lukewarm in 

His ſervice, and ſo unprepared for action, that he was 


reduced to the neceſſity of poſtponing the invaſion of 
France till che following year, and therefore ſent back 


2 great part of his army to England, to defend 1 


tiers againſt Scottiſh irruptions. 5 
Several of his allies, being vaſſals of the French 


erown, entered with ſome reluQtance into the projects 


of Edward, and preſſed him to aſſume the title of ſo- 


vereign of that kingdom which he claimed, that they | 


might, under the color of his right; take arms with the 


e _ the leſs cenſure againſt a mo- 


2. Froiſfart, ür. 4. Rym, Fad —Kaight, Hiſt —Mon, 
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3 * they had hitherto treated as their 3 A. D. 
lord. After long heſitation with regard to the aſſump- * 
tion of a title which was likely to lay the foundation . 
of violent animoſities and ſucceſhve wars between the 
French and Engliſh nations, he - complied with the 
| wiſhes of his. confederates, and annexed to his ſtyle the 
deſignation of king of France“, which, though an 
empty title, is ſtill uſed by the monarchs of England. 
At the ſame time, with a view of rendering his German 
allies more obedient to his will, he requeſted and ob- 

' tained from the emperor the ſtyle of vicar of the em- 
pire. To. quicken the operations of thoſe who were 
bound to aſſiſt him, he paſſed the winter on the conti- 

at nent; and it was agreed, that-a general rendezvous 
f ſhould take place in the ſucceeding ſummer, and that 
; vigorous efforts W then be made «gain This ds 5 
Valois. 
| - The pope, who was in 8 intereſt of Philip, offered 
dan for a peace between the two kings; and 
negotiations were carried on for that purpoſe, but with- 
out even a probability of ſucceſs. Edward, ambitious 
and unyielding, was determined on war; and Philip, 
conſcious of his power and reſources, was rather de- 
brous of clipping the wings of his aſpiring oompetitor, 
| than of conciliating his forbearance or deprecating his 
reſentment, The allies of the French prince were as 
formidable as thoſe of Edward; and, being connected 
with him by firmer ties of union, they were more zea- 
lous in his ſervice than the mercenary aſſociates of his 
enemy. He numbered among his friends the kings 
of Navarre and Bohemia, the dukes of Bretagne and 
Lorrain, the count-palatine of the Rhine, the mar- 
duis of Montferrat, the counts of Barre, Vaudemont, 
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2 Genera, and other princes of the con -· 


tinent. 


A numerous army of S having joined Edward 
in the Netherlands, he commenced hoſtilities with the 


ſiege of Cambray, after having ſent a ſolemn defiance 


to Philip. That city did not belong to the French 


| F monarch, - but- had been garriſoned with his troops at 


the defire of the biſhop. Being ſtrong and well-de- 
fended, it refiſted all the aſſaults of Edward, who, | 
a hearing that his rival had fixed the rendezvous of his 
army at Peronne, raiſed the ſiege, that he might meet 
him in the field. He ravaged the Cambreſis as he 


paſſed; but, when he was on the point of entering the 
French dominions, the young count of Hainault (his 


| brother-in-law), and the count of Namur, declared 


that, though they had ſerved him within the bounds 


of the empire, they could not think of fighting undet 
his banners within the territories of Philip, their lord- 


5 paramount. Not diſcouraged by this defection, Ed- 
wWoaard advanced towards Peronne; and the boſtile 


armies continued for ſeveral days within two leagues 


of each other. Philip having fixed a day for a general 
action, Edward drew up his forces, which amounted 
to near 50, ooo men, in order of battle; and the French 
king, whoſe troops almoſt doubled the enemy in num- 


ber, ſeemed deſirous of adhering to his promiſe. But 


the advice of his council enn over his inclina- 
tions; -and he declined the raſh meaſure of truſting his 
crown to the uncertain chance of a battle. Thus the 


Hs ſeaſon, which was far advanced when Edward took the 


| real benefit. 


field, paſſed without any remarkable action; and he 
found, that his large ſupplies, and the ſum of 300, oool. 


which he had borrowed , 1 had been e of no 


5. Chronique de Froiffart, l bi, 1 * 39. 
5 Rot. Parl, 13 Edw. III. 
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To allay the importunities of his es and pro- 
5 vide for the charges of another campaign, Edward re- | 
turned to England i in the ſpring, and demanded a ſub⸗ 
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ſidy of his parliament: But, before they gratified his 


wiſhes in this reſpect, they required him to make cer- 
tain conceſſions. to the public; and when he had con- 


firmed the two ehartexs, ſecured the privileges, and fran- 


chiſes of boroughs, pardoned all felonies and treſpaſſes 


of the foreſt to a certain date, and remedied ſome - 
abuſes in the execution of the law, they granted! him a 


very ample ſupply 7 ', This he increaſed by borrowing 


conſiderable ſums from. his opulent ſubjects, particulars | 


ly from the merchants, When he was ready to re- 


.embark for the continent, he was informed that Phi⸗ ö 
lip, in expectation of his return to the N ſetherlands, 
had equipped 2 large fleet to intercept him. In the 


preceding year, nautical. parties of the enemy had 


made deſcents at Southampton and Plymouth, as well 
as in Jerſey, and had e cruel ravages till they 


— — * * S 


| talinted theſe :nfolts by the deſtruction of ſome ſhip= 


Ping in the ports of Normandy, and of ſome villages 


: on the coaſt. Theſe hoſtilities were now ſucceeded by 
a naval engagement of great importance. Edward, 


having augmented his navy in conſequence « of the in- 
telligence which he had received, failed. towards Flan- 


ders, and engaged the French fleet off Sluys. By ſome 
accounts, the latter armament conſiſted of 400 ſhips, 


and that of Edward of 260; j while other narratives 


contributed to the viGory. When the ſecond divi- 


7. Chron. Hemingf. p. 318, 319. - P-· 147. p 
Vox. II. (17 ) | & ſion 


June 24, 


bring the two-fleets to a ſmaller diſparity. An obſtinate 
conflict enſued, which continued for about nine hours. 


The Engliſh . had the advantage of the wand but i it was 
the ſuperior dexterity, of their archers which chiefly 
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1055 of the enemy had been reduced to extremity, 
a ſmall reinforcement of Flemiſh veffes joined Ed. 
ward, and accelerated the total defeat af the remain- 
ing ſquadron. It is generally acknowledged, that 30, ooo 
men were ſlain on both ſides, of which number the 
Engliſh did not loſe above a ſeventh part. Edward 
captured above 200 ſhips on this memorable day; a 

day which reflected ſuch 1 ese on 220 | 


naval fame of his countrymen * Is 


This great victory was very — to Edward by 
reconelling his own ſubjects to the burthens infepa- 
rable from war, and by infuſing freſh ſpirit into his 
tardy confederates. In a council which he held 
after his landing in Flanders, it was reſolved that | 
two armies ſhould be formed; one of which, under the 
command of the king himſelf, ſhould inveſt the city of 
Tournay, while the other, headed by Robert d' Artois, 
ſnould lay ſiege to St. Omer. The former of theſe 
armies amounted. to 150,000 men; the latter, to. 


: near 50,000, conſi ſting chiefly of Pang. Notwith- 


ſtanding theſe ample levies, the campaign produced | 


nothing of moment. Robert d*Artois made little pro- 

egreſs before the walls of St. Omer; and, a furious ſally 

being made by the garrifon, the Flemings of his army, 

being for the moſt part manufacturers, were ſo in- 
 timidated, that they retired with precipitation“ 

Tournay al fo ſuſtained an ineffectual ſiege, baffling all 

the aſſaults of the gallant Edward, and of officers in- 

: ſpired by his example. While the king was occupied 

in this ſiege, Philip paſſed his time in ſeeming un- 


concern, at no great diſtance from the hoſtile camp. 


| He rejected three propoſals made — the _— of Eng- 


. R. de Aveſb. p. 86.—Froiſſart, by, f , chap. 50. knight. col | 
2 Ad. de Murim. chron. Hemingl. 


15 3 n 197. 10. Froiſfurt, kr. ik 63. 
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And z one + for deciding the diſpute by a 6ngle 10 
between the eompetitors, another for ari engagement 
between 100 men of each army, and a third for a ge- 

neral action. Several ſkirmiſhes happened between 
detached parties; but Philip [cautiouſly avoided a re- 
gular battle. At length, when Edward had ſtrong 


hopes of reducing Tournay by famine, Jane of Valois, 


.counteſs-dowager of Hainault, ſiſter to the French 
king, and mother of the queen of England, iſſued with 
« pacific views from the monaſtery to which | ſhe had 
retired, and, by her entreaties and expoſtulations, pre- 
vailed on the contending monarchs to ſuſpend hoſtili- 


ties for three days, that, in this interval, ſome ſteps | 


might be taken towards an accommodation. Philip 
was more inelined to a peace than Edward; but the 


allies of the latter, diſguſted with the tardy payment of 


the ſtipulated ſubſidies, and averſe to the ultimate 


| ſucceſs of his claims upon France, ſeconded with ſuch 
importunity the mediation of the counteſs, that a truce 
was agreed on till the Midſummer following, in which 
the Scots were included. Deputies were then ſent to 
Arras by the two kings, to treat of a final peace, 
which not taking effect, as Edward refuſed to renounce 


Sept. 28.˙ 


his pretenſions to the crown of France, the negoti- 25 


ators, at the deſire of the papal legates and othet me- 


diators, prolonged the truce, by adding a year to the | 


period before aſſigned for its duration. 
_  Chagrined at the diſappointment of his hopes, and 


nt the pecuniary difficulties in which he had involved 


himſelf, Edward embarked for England, paſſed up the 


Thames, and unexpectedly landed at the Tower, 


Dec. fo 


which he found wholly unguarded; a neglect at which 


he was fo diſpleaſed, that he ordered the governor and 
other officers of that fortreſs to be impriſoned. His 


15. R. de Aveſb cron. Hemingf. 13. Rym. Fed. vol. 5. 
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| - reſentment was theh directed againſt thoſe whom he 


had intruſted with the government in his abſence, 


s TO R Y Nor ENGLAND. 


with whom he” was greatly offended for their dilatory 


conduct in che remittance of the ſupplies which the 
nation had granted. He deprived the biſhop of Chi- 


_ cheſter of the dignity of chancellor, and the biſhop of 


: oy * 
4 
7 


Lichfield and Coventry of the office of treaſurer; he 
ed Sir Jolm St. Paul, keeper of the privy ſeal, 
and many other officers of the crown. He appointed 


| leommiiſſi6ners to inquire judlicially into the behaviour 


of all perſons concerned in ge been egen 

and few of theſe eſcaped vrith impunity 13. . 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury (John Stratford) a | 

r great promoter of the French war, and had 


engaged to. fürniſn his abſent:ſorereign with conſtant 
ſupplies of money; but; inſtead of forwarding the 
remittances, he had been fo remarkably negligent, that 


he was ſuſpected of having received ſecret/inftructions | 


from the pope to.cmbarraſscthe-king's affairs. Appre- 


henſive of being taken into cuſtody, he retired to Can- 


. orders for his appearance at court. He then wrote 


b. 
1341. 


an epiſtle to the king, complaining of his late violent 
proceedings; and, on the other hand, Edward iſſued 


- manifeſto, accuſing the primate of peculation and 
other offences. Stratford publiſhed a reply, in which 


he ſtyled the royal paper an infamous Übel, and en- 


deavoured to exculpate himſelf from the charges-which 
it contained. Edward, in a rejoinder, expreſſed his 


indignation at the inſolence of the archbiſhop, charged 


| him with direct falſehood, and prohibited his ſuffra- 


8 ue Wann ſupport to the nn 
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the friends, and the miniſters, of his prince * © ONE 
A violent conteſt between the crown and the mitre 


vas now expected; and the two houſes of parhament 


took advantage of this cireumſtance, as well as of. the 
king's neceſſities, to extort ſome conceſſions from him. 
They required, that, on the third day of each ſeſſion, 
all the great officers of the crown ſhould be diyeſted of 
their reſpective dignities, and be, obliged to anſwer. 
before the parliament for their conduẽt; and that, 9 
any of them ſhould be found culpable, they. ſhould be. 
finally removed. To this, and ſome other demands 
not very pleaſing to a prince of a high ſpirit, Edward 


gave his reluctant aſſent, that he might procure a ſub- 


ſidy from the afſembly. But, before the end of the 


year, he ventured to abrogate theſe ſtatutes in coun- 


cil, without the ſanction of parliamentary authority; 
declaring, in the arbitrary edict by which he annulled 


them, that he had diſſembled when he granted the 


petitions of his parliament, to avoid: the dangers which 
his refuſal might have produced fy 1 ole 
The rupture between Edward and the primate was 


not carried to extremities. Articles of aceuſation were 


exhibited againſt him in the exchequer 3 and when he 
had preſented himſelf in- that court, and received a 


copy of the charges, he expreſſed his readineſs to 


anſwer them, but in no other ſeat of judicature than 
in the high court of parliament. Being admitted ta 


the court in which he wiſhed to be tried, he made his 
fubmiſſions to the king z and a committee was appoint- . 


ed to receive and examine his anſwer, that the accu. 
fation might be ſolemnly; diſcuſſed in _ next ak 


| 14. Chron. Hemingf. Anglia Sacra. 
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ment. But, before the affair came to a judicial hear. 


ing, the good offices of mediators effected a reconcili- | 
 atlon between Edward and the archbiſhop -. 


The coolneſs-and infincerity with which the iy 
part of Edward's allies had embarked in his ſervice, - 


induced them to withdraw themſelves from the con- 


federacy when they found him unable to ſupply their 


demands ſo readily as they wiſhed. The emperor, in- 
_ fluenced by the arts of Philip, transferred his intereſt 


to that monarch *7 , and revoked the title of vicar-of 
the empire, which he had granted to the king of Eng- 


land. The other princes ſoon imitated the example 
of Lewis; and Edward was reduced to the neceſſity 
either of deſiſting from the aſſertion vf his claim to the 


Gallic crown, or of maintaining his cauſe with the 
unaided” ſtrength of his own dominions. He did not, 
however, relinquiſh his hopes of meeting with an op- 


8 portunity of _— nn e or his *. | 


ful rival, 


At this 8 an event e which encou- 


55 raged his ambitious mind with a favorable proſpect. 


On the deceaſe of John III. duke of Bretagne, à com- I 


petition enſued for the ſucceſſion, between John de 


Montfort and Charles de Blois. The former was the 
ſon of duke Arthur, John's immediate predeceſſor, by | 
his ſecond” wife. The latter derived his pretenſions 
from his marriage with Jane, the daughter of Guy 
count of Penthievre, the ſecond ſon of Arthur by his 


firſt wife. The diſpute therefore turned on this point; 


whether a younger ſon, by a ſecond' marriage, was 


preferable to a grand-daughter by a ſon of the firſt bed. 


As the female ſucceſſion had been allowed in the in- 


heritance of the duchy, John regarded his niece as the 


5 : 2 2 heireſs of his ann from her being e | 
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he thought, had a better claim, on the principle of 


repreſentation, than his younger brother, John de 
Montfort. He had procured a recognition of her 


enly child of his next brother. Guy; whole e 0 
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claim from the ſtates of Bretagne; and her huſband, 3 


Charles de Blois, without any oppoſition from Mont- 
fort, had received, in her right, an oath of fealty from 
moſt of the barons of the duchy. But the news of the 
old duke's death had no ſooner been communicated to 
Montfort, than he repaired to Nantes, where he pre- | 
vailed on the inhabitants to acknowledge his pretenſions | 
to the dukedom; then ſummoning the Breton ſtates to 


a meeting in that city, he haſtened to Limoges, of 


which the late duke was viſcount, and ſeiſed the ample 


| treaſures. of the defunct. He was ſome what diſcou- 
raged when he found his ſummons attended only by 
one perſon of diſtinction; but, truſting to the influence 
of his wealth, and the vigor of his arms, he hoped to 


make a ſpeedy inereaſe of the number of his adherents. 


Having levied an army, he commenced his warlike 


operations with courage and celerity. He reduced Breſt 


on the third day of the ſiege; and the city of Rennes 
was his next conqueſt. He gained poſſeſſion of Hen- 


nebonne by artifice; and all the principal towns of 


Bretagne were ſoon brought under his dominion. 


While he was making this rapid progreſs, his compe- 


5 titor Charles lingered at the French court, to which 


he had gone for the purpoſe of receiving inveſtiture of 


the duchy. Philip de Valois being the uncle of Charles, 


the latter was not much alarmed at the conqueſts of 
Montfort, which, he imagined, a French army might 


recover with caſe. Aware of the interpoſition of 


Philip in behalf of Charles, John reflected that it 


would be impracticable for him to preſerye the duchy 


without the aid of a potent ally; and it readily oc- 
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- - curred to him, that a confederacy with the king of 


England was the moſt politic meaſure which he could 


adopt. Without further ' heſitation he eroſſed the 
channel into Cornwall; and being introduced to Ed- 


ward at Windſor, ſolicited his aſſiſtance againſt the 


French monarch, whom he was unable to withſtand 


| by his fingle power. In conſideration of ſuccours from | 


England, he offered to hold Bretagne of Edward, ads 


5 the lawful ſoyereign of the French monarchy. The 


king, conſcious of the advantages which might accrue 


to his aims upon France from the co-operation of a 


* warlike prince, whoſe immediate intereſts would be 


concerned in adhering to him with zeal and fidelity, 


engaged to proteẽt Montfort in the . of the 


duchy, and accepted his homage and fealty ©. | 
Afﬀter his return to Bretagne, John Was cited 5 5 

Philip to the Gallic court of peers, to prove "kts title 

to the duchy. He did not diſobey the citation; but, 


c when he had preſented himſelf before Philip, that 


prince expreſſed his ſurpriſe at his having aſſumed the 


government of a territory to which he had no right, 


o 


and commanded him not · to quit Paris before the ex- 


piration of a fortnight. Montfort, who had. otherwiſe 
ſufficient reaſon to expect that the right of inheritance 
would be decided in favor of Charles's conſort, was 
now convinced, from the premature remarks of Philip, 
that the cauſe was already prejudged ; and being 
doubtful of his liberty, if he ſhould continue in the 
court of a prince who patroniſed his competitor, he 


eſcaped in diſguiſe to Bretagne. In an aſſembly of 
the peers of France, Philip adjudged the conteſted 


dukedom to Charles de Blois, in right of his wife; : 


and, to puniſh John for his ſeiſure of the Breton 


taſtles and towns, as well as for his connexions with 
| 18. ee es -R. de Avelb. p: rey th. 
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the; king of England, he confiſcated! his. earldom wi A. rhe 


Montfort l' Amaury. To conſole him for this loſs, 
Edward conferred on his new vaſſal the earldom of 
Richmond, which had ſo long been enjoyed by aer. : 
ent princes of the ducal houfe of Bretagne. | 
As ſoon as Charles de Blois had obtained a decifion 
in his favor, he prepared to wreſt Bretagne from his 
rival. He entered that province with an army of 
French and Genoeſe, and met with ſucceſs in his firſt - 
attempts. Having reduced ſome forts on the Loire, 
he inveſted Nantes, where Montfort was then reſident. 
Aſter a ſhort ſiege, the treachery of ſome of the chief 
inhabitants opened to the enemy a paſſage into the 
city; and Charles inſtantly forced his way into the 
caſtle, and took Montfort priſoner. He then received 
che ſubmiſſions of the citizens, and fixed his winter 
quarters in the neighbourhood ; while -the duke of 
Normandy (Philip's eldeſt fon) who had commanded 
the army employed in Charles's behalf, conducted the 
unfortunate Montfort to Paris, where the king e | 
cd him to be impriſoned in the Louvre 
The hopes which Edward had hte from his 
alliance with Montfort, ſeemed to be fruſtrated by the 
misfortune which that prince had ſuſtained. But his 
proſpeQs were ſuddenly retrieved by the addreſs and 
intrepidity of Jane of Flanders, the illuſtrious wife of 
the captive warrior. His calamity, far from diſcou- 
. raging her, ſerved only to call forth her genius and 
her fortitude. She afſembled the citizens of Rennes, 
to deliberate on the exigencies of the occaſion ; and 
_ preſenting to them her infant ſon, ſhe recommended 5 
him to their protection, as the laſt male heir of the 
ducal family, in terms ſo forcible and pathetic, that 
they entered with zeal into her cauſe, and reſolved to 


| J 9. Froifſart, liv. i 7 OE 20. Froiſſart, Ur. i. 
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| AD. ſapport her againſt the attempts of every enemy. he 5 


made a progreſs through the other chief towns of the 


duchy, and was gratified with ſimilar proteſtations of 


attachment to her perſon and family. At length, 
when ſhe: had made the moſt prudent arrangements 


for the defence of the province, ſhe {hut herſelf up in 
Hennebonne, the ſtrongeſt of the Breton fortreſſes. 
Edward had already given orders for the tranſport- 


ation of an army to Bretagne; but, as he was ſudden- 


I y called into the north by freſh commotions in Scot- 
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land, which, however, were appeaſed by a renewal of 

the truce, the fleet did not fail till after his return to 
his metropolis. - An envoy from the counteſs of Mont- 
fort then appeared at his court, imploring ſpeedy aid, 


and propofing a marriage between her ſon, and one of 


the king's daughters; a connexion which was accom- 


pliſhed in the ſequel. Sir Walter Manny, an officer of re- 


putation, was ſent over with an army to the aſſiſtance of 


the counteſs; but, before the arrival of theſe ſuceours, 


Charles de Blois, having taken Rennes, had inyeſted 
Hennebonne, and reduced the garriſon to extremity by 


2 vigorous ſiege. In the defence of the place, Jane dif- 
played all the courage of a heroine, appearing'on the 
walls in complete armour, and animating her parti- 


ſans by her exhortations and example. She diſcom- 


fited the beſiegers 1 in all cheir aſſaults; and, on one of 
theſe occaſions, ſhe ſuddenly. fallied out, at the head 


of a party of horſe, penetrated to the camp (which the 


enemy had left unguarded), ſet fire to the tents and 


| baggage, and having kindled ſuch an alarm as brought 


the French from the aſſault, directed her courſe to- 


1 wards the caſtle; but finding it impracticable to force : 


her way back, ſhe haſtened to another fortreſs, re- 
turned with a reinforcement after an interval oſ ſeve- 
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were at length ſo weary of defending the place againſt 


the furious aſſaults of the enemy, that they earneſtly 


entreated her to capitulate; a meaſure which ſhe ſtu- 
diouſly labored to protract, as ſhe hourly expected the 
appearance of Engliſh ſuccours. As ſhe was looking 


from a high tower towards the ſea with all the anxiety 


of uncertain hope, at a time when her officers were de- 
termined. on a ſurrender, ſhe diſcerned the approach 


' oft Englfth armament, and, with the utmoſt eager- 


neſs of joy, communicated her obſervations to the 
garriſon. The fleet, which had been much delayed 
by adverſe winds, ſoon after entered the harbour. 


Sir Walter Manny landed with a gallant corps; he 


ſallied out the next day, and deſtroyed the principal 
engines of the French; he revived the courage of the 


5 dejected Bretons, and ſtruck ſuch terror into the be- 


ſiegers, that they abandoned the enterpriſe . But, 


_ though the "Engliſh reinforcement had ed the 
counteſs from immediate danger, it was not ſufficiently 
ſtrong to enable her to take the field againſt the more 
numerous army of her adverſary. Further aſſiſtance 
was therefore ſolicited from Edward; and Robert 


d' Artois was ſent from England with a conſiderable 


body of men. A naval engagement enſued near 


Guernſey between him and the French, with little ad- 
vantage on either ſide; and it would have been re- 
newed the next morning, had not a tempeſt ſeparated 


the contending fleets. The Engliſh ſquadron, however, 
received little damage from the ſtorm ; and when the 
troops had landed in Bretagne, Robert and the coun- 
teſs formed the ſiege-of Vannes, which had lately fur: 
rendered to ny: French arms. While two givin 0 
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ſions of che beſiegers were amuſing the enemy in dif- 


ferent quarters, another party entered the town by 


ſoalade, and procured a ſurrender of the citadel. by the 


terror of their unexpected approach. Robert being left 


te defend the place thus recovered, the greater part of b 
the army marched off to other ſtations; and the French 


again beſieging Vannes, it was too ill provided with 
warriors to make a long reſiſtance. It was taken by 


ſtorm; Robert, though ſeverely wounded, eſcaped to 


Hennebonne; and returning to England, died at Lon- 


don ſoon after his arrival, to the great regret of Ed- 
ward, who had found him an uſeful ne 10 an 


able counſellor 92, | - 


The more effectually to ait the 8 of © "8 


1 Edward himſelf paſſed over to Bretagne in the 


autumn with a conſiderable number of followers. . Di- 


viding his forces, he undertook the ſieges of Vannes 


and, Nantes, commanding. in perfon at the former 
ſtation. -'Fhe earl of Saliſbury, in the mean time, was 


occupied in the ſiege of Rennes; ſo that the three 


chief cities of Bretagne were at once inveſted by the 


Engliſh. John duke of Normandy. arrived at this 
period with an army which greatly exceeded the aggre- 
gate force of Edward, who, having recalled his gene- 


rals from Nantes and Rennes, remained in expectation 


. . of a reinforcement from England. The duke would 


not venture to attack Edward in his entrenchments ; 


dent as to attempt to force a battle with a ſuperior 
enemy, who would be aſſiſted by the efforts of a ſtrong 
garriſon. -' The two armies continued for ſome weeks 


| In this ſituation, amidſt the inclemencies of a rigorous 


winter; but, two cardinal legates being actively em- | 


Ployed as mediators, a truce was at 1 8 coneluded 
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between the kings of England and 1 1 ih their 
allies, to be in force till three years ſhotld have expired 
from the following Michaelmas. It was alſo agreed, 


that negotiations for a peace ſhould be carried on be- 


fore the pope; though it was ſtipulated by Edward, 
. - that his holineſs ſhould not preſume to dictate to the 
plenipotentiaries, but ſhould merely act the part of a 
common friend. With reſpect to Vannes, the con- 
tracting parties ſuffered it to be ſequeſtered in the 
hands of the legates, till the expiration of the armi- 
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ſtice ; and it was then to be delivered up according to 


the pleaſure of thoſe eceleſiaſtics. Another article 
purported, that John de Montfort ſhould be releaſed 
on giving ſecutity fox the obſervance of the truce. 


When this eonvention had been ratified by the oaths 
of the principal nobility on both ſides, in the name of 


their reſpective ſovereigns, Edward re-gmbarked for 
England, and landed at Weymouth, after a very te- 
dious and tempeſtuous paſſage. The truce, being 
. ſubmitted. to the conſideration of parliament, was ap- 
proved as honorable and advantageous ; and a final 
peace was recommended to the king, if reaſonable 
terms ſhould be offered to him; in failure of which, 


his parliamentary ſubjects engaged to aſſiſt him againſt 


Philip to the utmoſt of their power. In the ſame ſeſ- 


ſion, the commons petitioned the king to permit them, 
in conjunction with the lords, to elect juſtices for tlie 
better preſervation of the peace in the different coun- 
ties. To this requeſt he did not refuſe his aſſent; but 


the powers veſted i in theſe magiſtrates were ſo abuſed, 5 


that they were ſuppreſſed ; in the next ſeſſion. 


Jo treat of a peace in the pope's preſence, . Edward $7 


ſent ſeveral. commiſſioners to Avignon, where they 


found the envoys who had been delegated by Philip 
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A. on the ſame buſineſs. After occaſional interviews, 
138. 6 3 i a | 
_,_ © - | the contrary opinions maintained by the negotiators of 
each party on the ſubje& of Edward's claim to the 
- exown of France, put an end to the e eee 179 
eee all the entreaties of the pontifl. 
A truce between princes ſo divided in their ent- 
ments as Philip and Edward, and ſo bent on mutual 
oppoſition, could not be expected to be very durable. 
D. | Complaints of breach of faith were ſoon propagated. on 
_ 3544. - each fide. Edward loudly condemned the perfidy mani- 
feſted by his rival, in detaining Montfort in priſon ; his 
cruelty in putting ſeveral Breton noblemen to death, on 
pretence of their treachery to Charles de Blois; and 
his reſtleſs and violent ſpirit, diſplayed in a renewal of 
hoſtilities, both in Bretagne and Guienne. Philip al 
leged, that Edward had taken unwarrantable mea- 
fures for ſtrengthening his party in Bretagne, and, in 
particular, had encouraged the inhabitants of Vannes 
to expel the garriſon that held that town in the name 
* the cardinal legates. It is probable that the truce 
was not ſtrictly obſerved on either ſide; but, as Ed- 
ward was a prince of more ſcrupulous honor than 
Philip, we may reaſonably impute the firſt violation of | 
it rather to the latter than to the former. = 
The Engliſh monarch conſulted his parliament, ac- 
| cording to his uſual cuſtom, on the propriety of re- 
newing the war againſt a prince whom he accuſed of 
- glaring infractions of the late compact. The aſſembly 
. adviſed him not to ſuffer himſelf to be amuſed by his 
competitor, but to proſecute the war againſt him with 
vigor, till his efforts ſhould be attended with an honor- 
able peace. A ſupply was then granted him for the 
Ks x of the war, both bt the N ne (ne 
* convacation © ö 
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As the French had commenced hoſtilities in Guienne, 
Edward ſent Henry of Lancaſter, earl of Derby, and 
Richard Firz-Alan, earl of Arundel, to act as his lieu- 
tenants in that province, and recover the towns and 
caſtles which had been unjuſtly ſeiſed by order of 

Philip. Theſe noblemen made a ſucceſsful campaign, 
reducing ſeveral places of importance, and defeating 
the French army in two actions with no ſmall flaugh- 


ter, though it n exceeded the bebe pr, in 


number. e RE 8 
* Theſe procecdings wy we Engliſh in- Guihie were 


not conſidered by Edward as a regular rene wal of the 
war, as he had only commiſfioned Derby and Arun- 
del to re- take ſuch places as the French had ſeiſed, not 
to make a general war. But, when his preparations 


were nearly completed, he ſent a ſolemn defiance -to 
Philip, as a violator of the truce, ms an e of 
the French throne *7. 


John de Montfort had 5 releaſed PM dh by 
Philip, on condition that he ſhould not retire beyond 
the bounds of Paris; but, as ſoon as he had procured 
this partial liberty, he eſcaped from that city in diſguiſe, 
and joined his counteſs at the court of England. He 


renewed his homage to Edward for the duehy of Bre- 
tagne, and repaired to that province with a body of 


troops furniſhed by the king; but, in the courſe of 


tagoniſts *', 5 


— 
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the campaign, he was ſeiſed with a fever, which proved 
ſo violent as to cloſe his life. Soon after his deceaſe, 
his competitor was routed in 2 pitched: baftle by the 
Engliſh, near Morlaix ; but the victors ſuſtained a loſs 
nearly en to that which was ſuffered by their an- 
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Before Edward re-commenced the war in perſon, A 
paſſed over to the Netherlands, where he had an inter- 
view with his friend Arteveld, with whom he is ſaid 
to have concerted a ſcheme for the depoſition of the 
earl 'of Flanders, and the elevation of his ſon, the 
Prince of Wales, to that important dignity. The 
rumor of Arteyeld's cordial concurrence in a project for 
diſinheriting the line of their princes operated with ſuch 
effect an the Flemings, who were already diſguſted at 


_ the arbitrary career of this demagogue, that the popu- 
. Jace of Ghent roſe againſt their old favorite, and put 


him to dach wich man) of bis attendants. The ms 
giſtrates of the Flemiſh cities ſent meſſengers to Ed- 


ward, diſclaiming all eoncern in this maſſacre; but he 


„ 


1346. 


was ſo incenſed at the violence offered to his partiſan, 


that he was with difficulty prevailed on to admit into 


his preſence the deputies of Ghent. Having renewed 
his alliance with the Flemiſh corporations, Ar king re- 
turned to England z. e 

Ihe earl of Derby continued to at with yigor and 
4 Fee” e Guienne; but his conqueſts were threatened 
with re- capture, when the duke of Normandy marched 
into that province with an army, which is ſaid to have 


A D. -nearly amounted to 100, ooo men . The danger of 


lofing the whole duchy alarmed Edvard, who reſolved 


to embark for that quarter with a powerful hoſt. But 
his fleet was long detained at Portſmouth by unfavor- 
able winds; and, after he had ſet ſail, he relinquiſhed 


his original intention, and, by the advice of Godfrey 


e Harcourt, a Norman nobleman, (who, having been 
_ -Injured:by Philip, had met with protection at the 
| July 12. court of his rival) landed his troops on the coaſt of 


Normandy. He was nee in this expedition 
29. Froiſſ. lie, NT es Fed. vol: v. o. Froill. liv. + 


s chap. 119. a 


0. 
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5 wat the prinde a Wiles, who had now attained the ige A D. 
of ſixteen, and from whoſe promiſing talents much was * 


* 


expected in the military line. His followers were 

CY 4000. men at arms, 10,000 archers, and 18, ooo R 

. ſoldiers; and, as this force conſiſted of his W- ſubs „ | 

. jects, he repoſed more confidence in their exertions 

r than in that army of above thrice the number, 5 | 
h whoſe head he had appeared ſome years before „„ 
t Flanders. The greater part of his fleet being ſent | | 
1 back to England, the earl of Huntingdon was appoint- 

it ed to the command of the reft, and received directions 

. to enter the French ports, and deſtroy the ſhips which 7 
. Philip had equipped for an invaſion of England. He | 
ic executed his commiſſion with ſucceſsful diligence 3 and | 
n, while he was thus employed, his ſovereign was diffuſ- 2 
to ing extraordinary terror by his devaſtations. The army 


d being divided into three bodies, one conducted by Ed- 
e ward and his ſon, another by the carl of Warwick, e 
and the third by Godfrey d'Harcourt, a general licence *' - ©} 
was giyen to the ſoldiers to ravage the country, and _- | 
plunder the towns, but not to injure the religious 
| houſes. 'Barfleur was taken, pillaged, and burned 3 , 
the opulent town of Cherbourg became a prey „ 
| rapacity of the invaders; Valogne, Carentan, and other 
towns of Lower Normandy, were ſtripped and deſ- 
troyed. The citizens of Caen, encouraged by the 
preſence of the count d Eu, conſtable of France, with _ 
2 party of cavalry, reſolyed to give battle to Edward, 
when he approached their town; but the Engliſh ſoon = 
put them to flight, forced their way into the city, took _ 
the conſtable priſoner, ſlew a great number of tlie 
enemy, and acquired a very valuable 7 which . 
way immediately ſent to England?. RP EO — 0 
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The devaſtation committed by the Engliſh monte 
_ inſpired Philip with rage and reſentment. He pro- 
teſted that Edward ſhould not eſcape without a battle 


nd that his ns 2 __ ravages : 


4 deputy to bids Kaas with all poſſible exptdarion, : 


and made extraordinary preparations for the chaſtiſe. 


ment of the enemy. Before the rendezvous of his 
3 army, he marched from Paris with all the 
troops he could muſter, to ſecure the Norman capital 
_ From the arms of the Engliſh. He broke down, in hid | 
way, all the bridges over the Seine; and when he ar. 


_ rived at Rouen, he animated the citizens to a reſolute 


defence, and prepared to witeh the motions of Ed- 
ww, who-had now reached the banks of that river. 


Tue latter, deſirous of provoking his adyerfaty to croſs 
the Seine, and riſque an engagement, extended his 


ravages over the adjacent ecuntry, and advanced to 
_ Poiffy, whence he ſent detachments to plunder and 
burn the towns and villages in the neighbourhood of 


Paris The inhabitants of that metropolis were ſo 


terriſied at the protimity of the enemy, and it the 
bst of the flames kindled in their vicinage, that they 
confidered their ſafety as extremely precarious, and 
- defpaired of ſucceſs againſt ſo intrepid 4 foe. Their 
e however, did not partake” of their dejec. 
ton. He was rather confident of triumph than 
ippiehenfefe of diſcomfiture g and, when his military 
tenants, and his allies, had attended lis ſummons 


4 at St. Denys; he ſent a challenge to the king of 


England for a general battle, 'whith Edward anſwered 
* 4 declaration of a perfect wülingneſs to en- 
ese with Fra N he Would 1 976 Haid, be 
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Edward, before this cdneloutencc ** desde 


him and Philip, had found an opportunity of repairs. | 
ing the bridge of Poiſſy, at a time when the enemy; 
ſuſpecting, from a feigned motion; that he would at- 
tempt a paſſage ſome miles above that town,®had res 
gulated their march according to that ſuppoſition- 


Having paſſed the Seine at Poiſſy, he reduced Pon- 
toiſe, ravaged the Vetin and the Beauvoiſic, 3 
the advantage in occaſional ſkirmiſhes, and penetrated 
to the river Somme, the bridges oyer which were either 


deſtroyed, or well guarded by the French. He was 


now in a ſituation of great danger; purſued by the 
French king at tlie head of 100,000 men; watched i in 
front by a ſtrong body of the enemy, on the oppoſite 
banks of the rivet; and prevented from eſcaping by 
ſea, as he had now no fleet to attend his motions. In 


© this emergency, he aſſembled the priſoners whom he 
had taken in that part of the country, and offered 
liberty, as well as a pecuniary -preſent, to any one 
who could point out a ford. His offer had the deſired 
eſfect. He was directed to 4 ſpot below Abbeville, 


where the Somme Was fordable at low waters W hen 


he was on the point of paſſing over with his army, he 


Was oppoſed by Godemar dd Fay, Who was ſtationed 


with 12, 000 men on the contrary fide. Not deterred 

by this formidable obſtruction; he ; boldly entered the 
ſtream, and ordered his men to follow him. The 
French cavalry advanced into the midſt of the river,and 


engaged the Engliſh who were paſſing; but the. latter 


druch them after an obſtinate conflict, and rene wing 


engagement on land, put tlie troops of Godemar 


2 8 total rout. The rear of Edward's: army had not 
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_ 2 4 bebe over, when a part of Phiſip' s yan | tried, who 
- - flew ſome of the Engliſh before they accompliſhed their 
* rs - paſſage. It being high tide when Philip himſelf reach- 
8 ed the ford, he crofled the river by the bridge of Abbe- 
rille, and reſolved to bring the enemy to à battle. 
Edward had formed the intention of befieging 
Calais, being of opinion that the capture of a town ſo 
. 1 conveniently ſituated with reſpèct to England would 
be extremely conducive to the, ſucceſs of his future 
efforts againſt the French. - He now directed his 
3 thither, with a determination neither to force 
an engagement, nor to decline one when offered. 
| When he reached Crecy, a ſmall town in his here- 
 -  "ditary county of Ponthieu, which Philip had wreſted 
ftrom him, he commanded his troops to halt; and, 
3 expecting that his rival, elate with ſuperiority of num- 
„„ bets woud attack him, he ſelected an advantageous 
. . ſituation for his camp. He fixed on a gentle aſcent, 
wWu.ith a wood in his rear, which, as well as his flanks, 
155 he fortified with entrenchments. He arranged his 
. army in three diviſions. He committed the firſt line, 
a =. g - confiſting of -near I 1,000 men, to the charge of the 
5 prince of Wales; of the ſecond, amounting to about 
7000 combatants, the earls of Arundel and Northamp- 
ton had the direction; and the third, l 
e he reſerved to himſelf ?“. | 
After having reſted at Abbeville, where the earl of 
80557 joined the French army with a body of 1000 ca- 
Valry, Philip advanced to Crecy. The fatigue of 2 
© diforderly march- not ſeeming to be a proper. prelude 
to an engagement, he was adviſed by Tome- of his of- 
55 ficers to defer the attack till the next morning; and 
bg he cherefore iſſued orders for balting. "The van com- 


re T 38. Froiff. fie. z n 35. rar ue. i—0ior, Villa, lb. 18. 
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plied; but being preſſed Giwad by the intraQtable. A 


- eagerneſs of the following corps, they were obliged to 


reſume: their march, and thus approached the enemy 
in great confuſiqn. Philip endeavoured, e with - 


little ſucceſs, to reduce his army into order; and 1 


was imperfectiy formed into three bodies. The firſt 


line was commanded by John de Luxembourg, king of 
Bohemia, under whom were 3000 men at arms, 


15,000 Genoeſe croſs-bow-men, and upwards of 10, oo 
French infantry. The ſecond diviſion was conducted 
by Charles count of Alengon, brother to Philip; and 
it was compoſed of 40⁰⁰ horſe and 20,000 foot. The 
king himſelf headed the third body, which conſiſted 


of about 9000 cavalry, and 40, 00 infantry. Thus e 
did the Gallic hoſt erg more 2 thrice mr num- 1 
ber of Edward's army ** | 
"wn Genoeſe began Fe conflict; Tide they were 10 


warmly received by the Englith archers, that they were 


ſpeedily put'ro flight, and fell back on the cavalry of 

the count of Alen gon, who, regardleſs of the fate of 
theſe cowards (as he called them), preſſed forward 
to the charge, trampling many of them to death.. A 


furious aſſault was given by the count to- the troops 
led by the prince of Wales; and the king of Bohemia 
joined in the attack. This monarch, though advanced 
in years, and almoſt blind, ſtill retained the intrepidity 
which had fignaliſed his youth; and ruſhed with his 


knights into the heat of the action. Young Edward 


was ſo preſſed by ſuperior numbers, that he found it 


ported by the ſecond line, he ably withſtood all the 


efforts of the foe. Freſh' multitudes of the French 
Z adyancing continually, the earl of Warwick, who had 
been elected by his ſovereign to at as the bade 
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"FJ | 2 gent and the guide of the youthful prince, diſpatched 


* 


a knight to che king, to ſalicit bis aid for his named 
- fon, The meſſenger found the ſeniar Edward in a 

wind-mill on the ſummit of the hill, viewing the pro- 
Freſs of the engagement. Having aſked whether his 
an was dead, wounded, or unhorſed, he was grati- 


fied with an account of his being yet unhurt ; and con. 


-* cluding that the diſorderly impetuoſity of the French 


0 bling me while my 


would ultimately yield to the intrepid . coolneſs 


and judicious conduct of his officers, and the well. 


directed valor of his men, he refolyed not to advance 
With the third diviſion, till his interpoſition became 
abſolutely neceflary to prevent the ruin of the other 


part of his army, .© Go,” faid he to the knight, 
& and defire thoſe wh y who ſent you to abſtain from trou - 

on is alive. Let him endeavour 
© to merit the honor of. knighthood, which he lately 


. 6c received from my hands; and let the fame of a 


« plorigus victory be purchaſed by him and his fellow- 


„ combatants, without my interferenee or participa- 
86 tion,” This declaration being communicated to the 
prince and his companions, tended to augment their 

confidence and alacrity; and they continued the com- 


bat with ſuch vigoraus exertions, that they at length 


of completed the rout of the two firſt bodies of the French 
army. But the third line, commanded by Philip in 


perſon, remained yet to be vanquiſhed. and this was 


of itſelf much ſuperior to the whole farce of the Eng - 


liſh. The conſternation, however, which the diſcom- 


ture of two ſuch numerous diviſions had produced, 


counterbalanged all the effects of Philip's gallant ex- 


3 ample. That prince fought for ſome time with great 


reſolution, till, having been twice, diſmounted, and 


be wounded 1 in the neck and thigh, he was on the point 
Sew of N taken W one T0 this danger he was 


pelcued 
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the field. After Philip's retreat, little reſiſtance was 
made by his troops, who were w defeated "th - 
great laughter 


In this celebrated engagement, which furniſhed 3 5 


| moſt conſpicuous diſplay of Engliſh proweſs, and which 
Vill ever be ranked among the moſt ſplendid paſſages 

of the military. hiſtory of this country, the flower of 
the Gallic nohility fell, as well as the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed allies of their ſovereign. Of the French who 


were ſacrificed on this fatal day, the principal were 
the counts of Alengon, Blois, Vaudemont, Hareourt, 


federate princes who were lain, the king of Bohemia, 
the king of Majorca *?, the duke of Lorrain, and. he 
carl of Flanders, are ee by cotemporary wri- 
ters. Beſides the princes and noblemen who loſt their 
lives on this memorable occaſion, 80 bannerets, 1200 


0 knights, 1309 gentlemen, 4000 men at arms, and 


near 39-990 infantry, are reported to have fallen. The 


one eſquire and three knights, and 3, very in 


3% Froil, liv. i.— Knight. col. 2587, 2588. —Walſingh.—Villapi, 


5 This prince having engaged in ingle combat with young Ed 5 


ward, though he fell by another hand, the youthful hero aſſumed the 
arms of the brave, Bohemian, being 3 plume of oſtrich feathers, with 
the motto, Jab ien, © I ſerye;” which, the prinee perhaps conceived, = 
might be not upaptly uſed as an alluſion N own dci in the = 
Hattle, as aQing i in the ſer vice of his father. 


39. Mariana and Mezeray affirm, that the king of Majarcs.was * 


Aefenred and dein, ſome years after this batte, by the king of 4 
_ agen; - and this account is far from being improbable ; ; though 


Koighton, Murimouth, Walfingham, Villani, and ſeveral cher wei | 


ters, repreſent him as having fallen at Crecy. 


on the other hand, are faid to have loſt only 


able number-of common men. The flaughter of the £ 
| foe was greatly incxeafſeg by the orders which Edward 


N Fo gave. 


= by John of Hainault, who furniſhed him TY a, p. 
another horſe, and hurried the reluctant monarch off | 
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gave before the battle, intimating that his men ſhould” 
not. encumber themſelves with priſoners ; in conſe- 
, quence of which, no quarter was given by the Engliſh “e. . 
At che clofe of the battle, the king deſcended from bis 
n. of obſervation, and received his ſon with the ſtrongeſt 
© demonſtrations of joy and affection. He exclaimed, | 
with tranſport, My gallaat ſon, may you perſevere 
in the courſe which you have/ſo nobly begun. Tou 
ge have acted in ſuch a manner, as to prove yourſelf | 
. worthy of that crown to which you are entitled by 
cc hereditary right; and I have reaſon to glory in the 
E poſſeſſion of fuch a fon,” The prince received the 
compliments and congratulations of his father with an . 
aſpect of unaffected modeſty; and ages. on his _ 
craved the paternal bleſſing.” 3 
On the morning which ſucceeded the bett the 
conqueror "detached a body of forces to ſcour the 
: country, and prevent the French from re-aſſembling i in 
chat neighbourhood. This detachment routed the 
militia of Rouen and Beauvais, and then defeated an- 
other party of the enemy, commanded by the primate 
of Normandy and the grand prior of France, both of 
"IRS whom, as well as 2000 of their followers, were lain. 


Great numbers of unfortunate wanderers, within the 


eireuit of _— miles, Ow you to the ſword by — Z 


40. 'Froiffart, liv. 1 bite ee is aſſerted by | ſome | 
"the continental hiſtorians, that Edward made uſe of ſeyeral pieces of 
*gannon in this engagement, which greatly augmented the confuſion of 
the French army. It is certain that this invention had been known in 
© Europe before the battle of Crecy; but we cannot affirm, on the 
8 authority of thoſe writers who were the moſt likely to have mentioned 
"+ , fucha circumſtance, that the Engliſh had any ordnance on this occa-. 
59 gion; and, if they had, the conſtruction of the early artillery was ſo 


1 | "awkward and imperfect, and the men were fo inexperienced in the 


wy | management of it,” that little benefit could have reſulted from the few 
La Laid . fi to _ uſed.on that day. | 
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| Infatiate fury of the victorions Engliſh, he ſeem to A. B. 
have been of opinion that they had made an inſufficient _-_ 
deſtruction of their fellow-ercatures | in n the enfanguined | 
| field of Crecy ©. %%% . . 
Inſtead of endeavouring, while hi terror of by | | 
victory was freſh in the minds of the enemy, to re- . 
cover the county of Ponthieu, Edward advanced to 7 1 
Calais; and, as the great ſtrength of the place gave "Sg 
him little proſpect of taking it by aſſault, he reſolyed 
to have recourſe to a blockade. He. therefore formed 
entrenchments around it; and as he had reaſon to ex- - 
pect that much time would be conſumed i in the enter - 
priſe, he erected huts within his works, and provided 
every other requiſite for the accommodation of his 
troops. Here leave we for a time this illuſtrious mo- 
narch, that we may attend to the other occurrences. 
1 a year ſo fortunate to his arms. ue * 75 
The numerous hoſt with which the duke of Nat Ph 
| en had entered Guienne, had prevented the earl 
of Derby (now earl of Lancaſter) from keeping the 
field; and he had been obliged to beſtow his chief ' 
4 attention on the defence of the fortified towns. The 
duke, having taken Angouleſme and other places, in- 
veſted the caſtle of Aiguillon, one of the 1 3 
fortreſſes in Guienne. The fiege continued for five 
months, during Which a great number of vigorous 
aſfaults were made, which were repelled with ſuch 5 
dexterity and effect, that the duke loſt multitudes of IO ; 
men. in. theſe fruitleſs attempts. Deſpairing of the 5 
capture of the place by force, he endeayoured to re- 
duce it by famine; but before he ſucceeded in this 
method of conqueſt, he was called away to the north=.' WW 
ward by the king his father. On che duke's "NOPE NO 
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the. recovery of the duchy of Guienne from the hands 
of the French, but of extending his arms into Porous, + 


Where oy dit _ _ the ina 01 me bro⸗ Fo 


- we” 


: | ' . - 
_—_—_ | 


i ah 3 of APR attended the 
| Foglth arms in another quatter, before the eloſe of 
this eventful year. David de Brus had retutned to 
Scotland after an cxile of nine years, at the expreſs 


_ - defire of his principal adherents, who had declared 


that they would abandon bis cauſe if he did not ſup- 


port them by his perſonal efforts. In conſequence of 
_ this intimation, he had failed back from France to his 


Lan country, with 2 reinforcement furniſhed by 


Philip; and, as Edward de Baliol had bean induced, 


pxp bis unpopularity among the Scots, and by the 


gradual ſucceſs of the oppoſite party, to fix his reſi- 


dence in South-Britain, David conſidered himſelf as 
* on into Northumberland ſoon after. his return; but, 
| having been included in the triennial truce between 
tte French and Engliſh monarchs, he had deſiſted 

ZN From his haſtilities againſt the latter, When the war 


was renewed between the two kings, he had been in- 
Kigated by Philip to take every opportunity of hareſſ- 


, ing his ſouthern neighbours, and had been partiewlarly | 


_ .. folicited to invade England when Edward bal drawn 


off his military ſtrength to the continent, 


. Eroif IR. 4+ Aved,—Wallngh. 


fieiently diſpoſed, without the advice of his ally, wan 


_ expedition of this kind, he ordered 2 gencral rendez- 
vous of his nobjlity aud their vaſlals at Perth ; and 
when an army of $9,000 men had obeyed his call, he 

_ -ruſhed into the northern parts of England, expecting 
to meet with little oppoſition. He ION his Ops | 


v 


Oo 


o 


alacrity; and on her approach to the ſpot where David 


vas encamped, ſhe rode through the ranks of the 
Engliſh, animating them to the combat with. the moſt 
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EDWARD . 


"to indulge in the fury af devaſtation 3 and, having 


filled Northumberland with his ravages, he-penetrated 
with his licentious followers to the vicinity of Dur- 


ham. Queen Philippa, participating of the ſpirit of 


her Huſtgng, ſympngned to the defence of the denen 
an u army confiſting of prot 16050 vi; Ss 2 


reinforcement which Edward had ſent from Calais on 
the news of the Scottiſh-preparati 


ns, joined the queen 
- She advanced towards Durham with 


at Tork. 


engaging exhortations; nor was ſhe eaſily prevailed on 
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to retire from the ſcene of danger, when the engage- | 


mander in chief was lord Percy, who was aſſiſted by 


Baliol (now only titular king of ScotJand), Gilbert earl 
of Angus, the archbiſhops of Canterbury and York, the 


biſnops of Durham, Carliſle, and Lincoln, the lords Nevil, 
Mowbray, Haſtings, and other noblemen. The firſt 


| conflict was between the Engliſh archers and a body of 


_ Genoeſe bowmen ſent by Philip; and the former 


ment was on the point of commencing. Her com- 


OR. 17. 


- manifeſtly had the advantage. When-a'cloſer combat 
enſued, the Scots fought with ſuch-- gallantry, that 


they ſeemed likely to prevail over their enemies; but 
Baliol {add 


ly- advancing with his diviſion, turned 


the. tide of ſucceſs againſt them, and threw them into 


great diſorder. Robert, ſteward of Scotl 
to rally the body which 


he commanded, deemed it ex · 


pedient to retreat. Baliol, too politic to loſe time in 
the purſuit of the retiring corps, attacked the line 


„ unable 


which David himſelf conducted; and, notwithſtand- 


ing the yalor which the young king diſplayed, he was | 


obliged to give way to the fuperiority of his more ex- 
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roles The Scots were a at length cotally” 
vereign was wounded. and taken pri- 
ſoner; and 15, oo00 of their number are ſaid to haye 
been lain, with 2 comparatively ſmall loſs on the part 
of the Engliſh. Among the men of rank who fell, 
athern, Sir Thomas 
harteris, chancellor of Scotland, Keith the earl- 
mareſchal, and the high chamberlain. Beſides the 


king, the moſt diſtinguiſhed priſoners were the earls 


of Montsith, 1 ee be d e and es 
, | Pe * 

*The u to . David neee himſelf. 
was J ohn Coupland, a Northumbrian gentleman, h 
immediately conveyed him to the caſtle of Ogle, and 
refuſed to deliver him up to the orders of Philippa, till, 
in a conference with Edward at Calais, he had re- 
_ ceived directions to comply with the queen's demand. 
David was then ſent under a ſtrong guard to London, 
and confined in the Tower with many of his country- 


| 1 men. 'Theearls of Fife. and Monteith, having not only 


ſworn fealty to Baliol, but alſo to Edward himſelf, 


were arraigned as traitors, and condemned to ſuffer 


I 


death; 2 lantence which-1 was den without * 
en ne later: 

Edward ſtill e ah Mlockade ot Calais, wth" 
Siem reſolution” of not quitting his ſtation till he had 
made himſelf maſter of ſo important a place. John 
de Vienne, the governor, encouraged the garriſon and 
the inhabitants to an obſtinate defence; ; and, to retard 
tho approach of famine, diſmiſſed all the uſeleſs indi- 


bt . viduals, to the number of above.” 1700. N e 


eommiſerating the fate of theſe diſcarded perſons, 
entertained them with a dinner, and preſented each of 
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5 * wich a ſmall piece of money 8. During . 
5 king's reſidence in. this neighbourhood,. his Flemiſh ' 
| allies attempted the reduction of St. Omer and Be- 
aue but did not ſucceed in either of the Geges.. 
When the king had continued above nine months 
before Calais, Philip aſſembled a great army for the 
relief of the beſieged ;, but hearing that the Flemings 
had inveſted Aire, he reſolved to march firſt againſt 
them. Having driven them from the ſiege, he ad- 
vanced towards Calais, and encamped near the Engliſh 
entrenchments. He then ſent a challenge to Edward 
for a general engagement; but that monarch was too 
Ee prudent to comply with ſo unſeaſonable a propoſition, 
unleſs Philip would give ſecurity that no proviſions 


ſhould be conveyed in the interim to the llefenders of 
Calais. This condition was not approved by the French 


king, who, finding the enemy ſo well defended boch 


by land and ſea, that it was hazardous to attack them, 


though: his army is faid to have amounted, to 150, 0 
men e, retired to Amiens, and diſbanded his forces. 
When Calais had been blockaded near a twelve-. 
month, the governor was compelled, by an extremity - 
of famine which had rendered the moſt nauſeous food 
- in ſome meaſure palatable, to propoſe a capitulation. 


| Edward; however, was ſo enraged at the long defence 
of the beſieged, which had not only occaſioned a great 


conſumption of | treaſure, but a conſiderable loſs of 
men, who had fallen victims to the ravages of diſeaſe, 
that he inſiſted on theit abſolute ſubmiſſion to his will; 
though he afterwards relaxed in the rigor of his de- 
mand, and agreed to extend his clemency to the whole 


number, except ſix of the chief burgeſſes. Theſe he 


Z n to dome into his ne in the guiſe of cri 
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milials, deliver to him the keys of the town and ee, 
aud remain wholly at his diſpoſal. Euſtace de St. 


Pierre, and five other burghers, voluntarily offered 


- themſelyes for the redemption of the reſt of the com- 


E -- Ang 4 _ ordered to take poſſeſſion of Calais in the King's 


ww 
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munity. They appeared before the incenſed cbn- 


querdr, who ſeemed inclined to deviate from that 
Humanity with which his character had hitherto been | 
| Wotfied, and to fatfifice theſe gallant men to his venge- 
| ance; but the return of generous ſentiments induced 
him to yield to the entreaties of queen Philippa (who 

, had Joined kim at Calzis after the defeat of the _— 


it them both life and liberty *7. | | 
\ The earl of Warwick and fir Walter Mikey were 


name; the governor, and the officers under his com- 
3 were impriſoned; the garriſon and the inhabi- 
tants were entertained by Edward, and then diſmiſſed; 
nnn houſes and land were made among 
cke Engliſh . The king entered the place in tri- 
umphal parade; and reſiding in the caſtle about two 
months, took meaſures for the preſervation and im- 
provement of his new conqueſt, whith he made the 
ſtaple fot wool, leather, tin, and lead, oy 9 8 
Exports of his rem. 

Since the death of John de aan 54 the as 
feat of Charles de Blois near Morlaix, the tranquillity 


of Bretagne had been little diſturbed. The widowed 


e chiefly reſided at Hennebonne, which the __ 


47. Froifl. liv. i. chap. wp —T. dela More, * Stow. bo 
48. Froiſſart informs us, that, of all the French inhabitants, nod 


\ "She Was permitted to remain in the place, except @ prieſt and two 


EUdctly men, who were reſe t ved for the purpoſe of giving itformation 
ih regard to dhe old cuſtottis/ and inſtitutions of dhe town. 'Ina 


mort time Calais was well peopled with Engliſh families; and this 


Viluwbleacquifition mama above two centuties in the hands of our 
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i ably deſended againſt the {arſe 41D '4 
Dag worth had been commiſſioned by Edward to act 
as his lieutenant in the duehy; and he had met with 
ſaccefs aptinſt Charles. The caſtle of Roche-de-rHen 
having been taken by the Englifh,- that prince inveſted = 
it with a conſiderable army. Dagworth, deſſrous 6f 


* . 4nd ar - 


tchering the gatriſon, marched to the camp of the 
 beliegers ; #ttzeked them with great vigor, though 


with a much inferiot ſoree ; gave them a total defeat; 


N and took Charles himſelf, and his two ſons, priſoners *. 


* 


For tis ſervice Bir Themas was rewarded * the uy 


with a barotiy. 


But the affairs 8 were not wholly device We 
by his captivity. His wife, Jane of Bretagne, con- 


tinued the war '2gairift the counteſs of Montfort and 


by * 


her Engliſh friends; recovered Roche - de- rien by the 


aid of a French reinforcement; ; and prevented herr 
_ rival from n; much ente by che late vic 
tor 


Be theſe hoſtilities on the continent, Saba 


was not exempt from the horrors of war. After the 


capture of David, and the ſlaughter or impriſonment 


of ſo many of his nobles, his adherents were unable 
to oppoſe the enemy in the field; and Baliol had re- 
claimed the Lowlands to the recognition of his au- 


thority; but, when he had advanced beyond the frith 


of Forth to proſecute his ſucceſs, he was prevailed on 
by an offer of 9000 l. to N a truce to the * | 

of David“. . . | : 
Being deſirous of a refpite from the fatigues of mi- 
mtary enterpriſe, Philip and Edward were induced to 
liſten to the mediation of an envoy extraordinary ſent 

5 by the Popę, and to conclude an armiſtice till the J uly * 


40 Knight. ell. 2593. R. de Aveſb. p. 155. 160. Froiſſ. liv. i. 
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1 i following, in which their mpeg allies were com- 


prehended **. Soon after this agreement, Edwagd.re- 


turned to England with his queen and the prince of 


Wades, leaving the government of the town of Calais 
is Je ohn lord een, and of Ns caſtle to e 

The m merit and 3 of Edward had fo eſtabl ied. 
1 reputation, that, on the deceaſe of the emperor 
Lewis, which happened about this period, a majority 
of the German electors concurred in nominating. him 
to the imperial dignity 57, But, as Charles king of 
Bohemia was elected by another party, and favored by 
alk the intereſt of the papal court, Edward was un- 
Willing to accept a ſovereignty which would embroit 
him in a diſtant war, and divert his attention from 
* more immediate concerns of his ee domi- 
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'F * 30 es an attempt made by the French t retire. 
Calais. His kingdom is haraſſed with a very deſtruca 


tive peſtilence.— He inſlitutes the order of the Garter. 
e defeats in perſon a ſquadron of Spaniſh pirates. 
Ehe truce between him and the French king is very 


iii abſerved.— Ide negotiations for a final peace are 


_ abortive —Edward makes great prepatations for 4 


. renewal 75 the war with: France. ani Scotland: 


Ta E 1 Fay of Elon was 1 to 2 
high pitch in the reign of the third Edward. The 


great intrepidity and military ſkill of that monarch 


diffuſed among his ſubjects a ſpirit of chivalry and 


enterpriſe, and arouſed the general exertions of a brave 
people. Under the influence of his example and en- 
couragement, the genius of knighthood and gallantry 
animated the nation, and produced that ſplendid ſuc- 
ceſs which the reader has already witneſſed. 

The Engliſh parliament had received with exultation 


ed liberal ſupplies for the maintenance of ſo . glorious 


2 war. Pleaſed with the gratification of their national 
vanity, the people feemed to diſregard the additional 
burthens ariſing from the ambition of their ſovereign; 
and cheerfully contributed to the parliamentary impoſts. 
The female part of the nation, elate with the reſpect 
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the intelligence of the king's triumphs, and had grant- _ | 


which they received in an age of chivalry, gloried in 


the fame of their countrymen.z and the rich ſpoils of 


the flouriſhing cities of Normandy, and other Gallic 


provinces, Hattered their inclination for een ſplen- 


dor. - | 3 5 = . 
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As a ſhort period had been aſſigned to the late truce, 


Edward endeayoured to provide againſt the expiration 
of it, by the demand of a freſh ſubſidy; which the 


parkament did not refuſe. When the- truce had 
elapſed, he formed the intention of returning into 


France; but a prolongation of it to the autumn in the 
fucceeding year e the: execution of his 7 Dur- 


| poſe. 


Though Edward ta taken every precaution bor 
fecuring the poſſeſſion of Calais, he was on the point 


of loſing it by the treachery of that officer whom he 
had preferred for his well-known valor and ſuppoſed. 
Gs fidelity to the government of the caſtle. Geoffrey de 
* Charny, commander of the French troops in the, 
diſtrict of St. Omer, offered a reward of 20, ooo crowns 


to Emeric of Pavia, if he would deliver up the fortreſs 


which had been committed to his charge. The Italian 
did not long heſitate on the acceptance of this propoſal; 
but his perfidious ſcheme being communicated by his 


1 fecretary to Edward, that prince fent for him to Eng- 


land on pretence of other buſineſs,” intimated to him 


that he was acquainted with his guilt, and promiſed 
Him a full pardon on no other condition than that he 
ſhould proceed with the plot, and give him exact in- 
telligenee of the; time fixed for betraying the caſtle 

9 the bands of the French *, ; 7 ns on his re- 
| own - 


bo * 


z. Some writers, from an affectation of hiſtorical ſagacity and refine- 


ment, have concluded that Emeric's original i intention, in liſtening to 
the propoſal of Charny, wasto betray the French and ſerve his maſter; 

and that the whole was a contrivance between him and Edward. Their 
 _ reaſon for entertaining this idea is, that, if the Lombard had really . 


cheriſhed treafonable views, the king g Would not have ſent him back to 


Calais to- continue .in the exerciſe- of his office. But it is to be con- 
5 kidered, that Edward'ſcheme for * the * the deſtructio n 
| of 


2 


| 
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turn to Calais, completed the agreement with Charay; 


and a day was appointed forthe execution of the pro- 5 
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jet. + Edward, being appriſed of every particular, g 


croſſed the channel with a body of troops, and pri- 
vately entered the caſtle of Calais. Charny ſent au 
officer, with a ſelect corps, to pay the ſtipulated ſum, 
and to take poſſeſſion of the fortreſs. The money 


being paid, the French were admitted; and Charny - 


waited at one of the gates of the town, in expectation 
af the ſucceſs of the enterpriſe. Edward ſuddenly 


ruſhed on the French detachment with ſhouts of ala- ö 
crity, and reduced the terrified enemy to the neceſſity 
of ſurrendering. He then paſſed into the town, and 


ſallied out of the gate near which Charny was waiting 


with a conſiderable army. The general, though ſur- 


priſed, ſoon recovered from his conſternation. Truſt- 
ing to the greatneſs of his force, he ſuſtained with in- 
trepidity the affault of the Engliſh; and the conflict 
continued for ſome hours; but it terminated to. the 
diſadvantage of the French, who were completely 


:&. D. 
180. 
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diſcomfited *. Edward fought on foot under the ban- : 


ner: of Sir Walter Manny, and diſplayed all the cou- 


rage and addreſs of an accompliſhed warrior. In the z 


courſe-of the engagement, he contended in fingle com- 


bat with Euſtace de Ribemont, one of the braveſt 
knights of the French army. He was twice in danger 
of being vanquiſhed by this formidable adverſary, being 
twice aſſailed with ſuch violent blows as almoſt laid 

him proſtrate, though he recovered himſelf with fin». 


of tha French would have 5 deprived of it's ee chance 1 


fucceſs, if the Lombard had been ſuperſeded by another cotimandant;- 


2 circumſtance which would have convinced Charny of the detection 


of his intrigues: and with reſpect to the danger of Emeric's violating 
. the terms of his pardon, it was eaſy for Edward to guard againſt- that 


contingency when'he had once been informed of the plot, 
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Ss D. : Feier dexterity. At length Euſtace being furiouſly | 
' 9 prefſed by the Engliſh knight, ſurrendered himſelf pri-. 
1 ſoner to his gallant — with whoſe rank he 
woas unacquainted *.. 50 ob how | 
Mlany of the French Were ids on this oecafon, and 
many priſoners were taken. Among the latter was 
Charny himſelf, who being ſeverely- wounded, was l 
Hobliged . to yield. The captives being preſented to Ed- 
ward in the hall of the caſtle, he treated them with 
great politeneſs, and entertained them in the evening 
with a ſumptuous feaſt. He / behaved with particular 
econdeſcenſion te Ribemont, declaring that he never 
encountered a more ſxilful or intrepid knight, and that 
RC confidered him as entitled to the prize of chivalry 
Above all' the warriors of the Engliſn court. Having 
5 d - thus ſpoken, he took from his head a chaplet of pearls, 
- _ defired the French hero to wear it in remembrance 
of the late combat, and gave him. his JO without 
5 4 the exattion of a ranſom... 5 
| EEmeric was now removed by the kid "RR the go- 
ES ernment of the caſtle of Calais; and Sir John Beau- 
champ was ſubſtituted in his place. The Italian met 
with a miſerable fate in the following year. Being. 
taken by the French near St. Omer, he was branded 
\ tor his diſhoneſty, deprired of his tongue for his per- 
jury, and was finally put to the death of a traitor. 
Alter his return from the reſcue of Calais, Edward 
prepared to hold a parliament; but the meeting was 
poſtponed on account of a dreadful peſtilence, which, 
Sn Having deſolated various regions of Aſia and Africa, 
"vi extended it's ravages over moſt patts of, Europe, and 


IF: made great hayock in England, whence it ſpread into | | 
DES. Wales and Ireland: The Scots, expecting an eaſy prey, I 
 -: OE? 8 25 3 while thee. CEE Was ing; 3. 
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EDWARD „ 
but PI loſt great numbers of their men by the infee- A. D. 
tion, with e 8 1. been back to thei? own 
| eduntry⸗ — | 1 
Before the Wen of this plague in Britain, 4. SP. 
_ ward had given directions for rebuilding the chapel 
at Windſor in a magnificent ſtyle, with a view of ren- 1 
dering it the ſeat of a military order, which he re- | 
| ſolved to erect in honor of St. George, the tutelar 
faint of England. Having augmented the number of 
F eanons in the collegiate "eſtabliſhment of that town, 1 Fo 
and added twenty-four poor knights to the inſtitution, i 


, he founded the order of the Garter, for the encourage- | 

t ment of Wwarlike emulation. This ſociety was to 1 5 5 
7 conſiſt of twenty fix knights, including the ſovereign 5 is 7 

2 and the number has never ſince been increaſed. Thou * 

* * Was originally confined to military characters, the 1 

2 


FR Knight. Hiſt Robert of Aveſbury, a cotemporary writer, 55 
affirms, that, in a piece of ground near Smithfield, purchaſed by Sir 
Walter Manny for the interment of thoſe who fell victims to the can- * 
tagion, more than 200 perſons were buried every day, on an average, 
from Candlemas to Eaſter, excluſive of many other burials in different 
parts of London. The ravages of the ſame peſtilence at York, Nor- 
wich, Yarmouth, Leiceſter, and other towns which were then Popu- | 
lous, were proportionably deſtractive. WET) | 
9 eee eee see n hv - > 
duced Edward to. ſele&t the garter as the badge of this celebrated 
order. Thoſe who reflect on the gallantry of that age, and on the 
trivial incidents which ſometimes give riſe to important ĩnſtitutions, 
are diſpoſed to favor the traditional ſtory which informs us that the 
counteſs of Saliſbury (or, as others fay, queen Philippa) dropped her 
garter in the preſence of the king, and that he, or the lady, exclaimed, FS 
Hoi foit qui mal y penſe; © Shame be to him who thinks ill of it:? 
words which have been conſtantly uſed as the motto af the order. | 
Others conſider the garter as having been adopted by way of emblem „„ 
of that cloſe connexion which was expected to ſubſiſt among the 
knights, both in point of friendſhip to each ober; ande bears 
to their prince; and, indeed, the motto may, though with les aptitude, 
de referred to that idea, as implying has no one N to think N 
8 e eee, Fa, | . ey 
but 8 - 3 
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"AD, 1 is now extended to thoſe who have never ap- 
3 peared in the martial field. Notwithſtanding this de- 
viation from the views of the founder, it is ſtill the 
moſt illuſtrious of the Britiſh orders of knighthood, 
das. fe perſons are admitted into it except the firſt no- 
bility. Foreigners are not excluded from this knightly 
fraternity; and many of the continental 1-94-20 
5 have. been enrolled among it's members 
5 Though the truce between Edward and Philip was 
Z 8 continued by occaſional prorogations, it was not ob- 
ſerved with a ſcrupulous ſtritnefs, - The French 
making encroachments on the duchy of Guienne, the 
earl of Lancaſter was ſent to defend the province; and 
Ap. he met with his uſual ſucceſs. He recovered the con- 
1350. queſts of the enemy, invaded the county of Toulouſe, 
and returned to Bourdeaux after a ſeries of devaſtation, 
Encouraged by the court of France, a fleet of Spa- 
. niſh pirates entered the Engliſh channel, and captured 
- or deſtroyed all the. veſſels which they met. Edward, 
4s reſenting the unjuſtiſiable conduct of theſe freebooters, 

a equipped an armament for the purpoſe of chaſtiſing 
| | them. He reſolved to engage perſonally in this en- 
1 .  terpriſe; and having failed from Sandwich with many 

; | Avg: 29. of his chief nobles, he encountered the enemy off 
Winchelſey. His fleet was more numerous than that 
of the. Spaniards z but this advantage was counter- 
balanced by the ſuperior magnitude of their veſſels. 
His archers, however, performed their parts with ſuch 
dlexterity and ſucceſs, that his men at arms were en- 
abled to board che heſtile ſhips 3 and great havock was 
then made among the pirates. Though the approach 


at Of the firſt knights of the Garter ſelecked by Edward, the fol- 
. * Abit the chief : the prince of Wales, the earls of Lancaſter, 
Warwick, Stafford, Saliſbury, and March; John de Greilly, capral of 
Buche; John. de Life, Jchn de Beauchamp, John lord hn nes: and =: 
| 1 RT LM ab * N of ; 
11 a of 
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of night prevented the Engliſh from completing their: A b. 
victory, they captured twenty-four ſail, the reſt of the ö 
Spaniſh fleet eſcaping before the morning. To check 
the career of theſe adverſaries, Edward ſent orders to 
his Gaſcon ſubjects to attack them in the bay of Biſcay, 
and carry the war into their harbours. They were at 
5 length ſo humbled by his maritime force, that they 
ſued in the following ſummer for a truce of bade 
years, which he readily granted them. , 
| About the time of the late naval engagement, Philip 
de Valois, the great ' antagoniſt of Edward, reſigned, 
his breath; and was ſucceeded: by his ſon John, of 
whom we have already made frequent mention under 
the appellation of duke of Normandy. Philip was a 
prince of courage and ſagacity; but jealous and cruel. 
in his diſpoſition, John poſſeſſed more henor and 
probity than his father; but he did not always act with, 
true generolity or magnanimity. © He'renewed; on his 
, acceſſion, the truce with England; though neither his 
officers, nor thoſe of Edward, paid a ſtrict regard to 
it. It did not prevent deſultory hoſtilities from being 


. 8 2 


- carried on in Guienne and Bretagne, as well as in | 
7 the vicinity of Calais. Sir John Beauchamp was AD. © 
ff W. taken priſoner in an excurſion, with many other Eng- 15592 | 
it Uh knights; and Sir Robert Herle, who ſucceeded 

in him as commandant of Calais, revenged his captivity. 

8. by a fierce ĩrruption into various parts of Picardy and 

h Artois. The earl (now duke) of Lancaſter ſpread terror 

„ throughout this neighbourhood, burning a number of _ | 

AS ſhips in the harbours, and pillaging- the towns. In 

h WW the ſouthward, the mareſchal de Neſle was defeated 

FY in an invaſion of Saintonge, and was obliged to ſure 

er, render his perſon to the victors, On the other hand, 

v = 45 R. 4 Ayeſb. No Mw 186, Os col. 2602,—Rym. Ford. . 
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1 "_ French factored i in an attempt on St. Jean #An, 
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geli, which 4 want of n K the garriſon, 
to deliver up, 5 
The new ſovereign of Feinine had lately e 


Nalph de Brienne, conſtable of that realm, and count 


of Eu and Guiſnes, on ſuſpicion of his connexions 


With the king of England, of whom the count had un- 
guardedly ſpoken with ſuch warmth of commendation 


as excited the envy of John. The latter pretended, 


that Ralph had engaged to ſurrender the town and | 
_ . eounty of Guiſnes t Edward, by way of compoſition 


for his liberty, It does not appear that there was any 
real foundation for ſuſpecting the count's. loyalty, or. 
for ſuppoſing that he had the leaſt intention of making : 
a territorial transfer to Edward. That monarch, in⸗ 
deed, was deſirous of acquiring the caſtle of Guiſnes, 
as it was a great check on the garriſon of Calais. This 


object of his wiſh was ſoon accompliſhed; for an En- 
+ gliſhman, who had eſcaped from captivity at Guiſnes, 


the fortreſs. by the aid of a ſmall party, and 


| e tie under the dominion of Edward *, 


anding the occaſional infractions af; the . 


truce on the part of his ſubjects, Edward complained - 
b. ww his parliament of the infidelity of the French in this 
_ reſpeR, and ſolicited a ſupply for avenging the injuries 
' which he had received from that nation, The aſſem- 


| bly granted his requeſt; and, in return for their AC- 
ꝗuieſcence, he redreſſed ſome of the grievances 
which they enumerated, Among other ſubjects of 


complaint, the commons expreſſed their diſpleaſure at 


the conduct of the judges in multiplying treaſonable 


offences at their diſcretion and, in conſequence of 


ſtis repreſentation, a ſtatute was promulgated for the 


fatisfaQion of the public, reſtricting the orime of 


* 4. ** A 15 188. 5 
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treaſon to certain e 8 which no circum A. D. N 
| ſtances of ſuppoſed analogy. or ſimilitude r be A 
deemed ſufficient to extend t. * 

The mareſchal de Neſle, having 3 his 8 
ty, entered upon hoſtilities in Bretagne; and attacked.  : 
Sir Walter Bentley and Sir Robert Knolles, who, - 
though their forces did not equal even a fourth part of 
the number of the French, defended themſelves with 
ſuch gallantry; that the mareſchal was ſlain, with Aug:Mh 
twelve French noblemen, 80 knights, 500 gentlemen, 
and a conſiderable amount of common ſoldiers s. = 
| The papal court {till continued to mediate between AD. 
the kings of France and England. Edward, that he 1353. | 
might not be expoſed to the cenſure of the moderate” 
and humane, as being deſirous of war and bloodſhed, 
intimated to the pontiff, that, notwithſtanding his 
conviction of the validity of his claim to the French 
erown, he was willing to reſign his pretenſions, on con- 
dition that he ſhould receive an abſolute ceſſion f 
Guienne and Ponthieu, free from homage or other 
| ſervige to the ſovereign of France, and that his con- 
queſts in Picardy, as well as the dignity of lord- para- 
mount of Flanders, ſhould be allowed him by that 
monarch. Theſe, however, were terms to which the „ 
g ſpirit of John could not ſubmit, _— he conſented 3 
to a prolongation of the true. | 
Had John reflected on the e duce IG X08 . 
| finances, and the diſcontented ſpirit of ſome of his 
| principal nobles, he would probably have acceded to- | 


; the terms propoſed by the king of England. He was 
I at this time greatly haraſſed by the turbulence: of 
; Charles king of Navarre, who, notwithſtanding: his 
; onnexion with John both by blood and affinity, took, + : 
every occaſion of embroiling the affairs of that mo- 
9. rar "6 a is cp. 153-=R. de Aveſb.—Walſngh. | : 0 
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narch. Charles was a prince of great perſonal . 
compliſhments; but he was deſtitute of moderation, 
honor, and integrity. His rapacity was inſatiable; ap 


his perſidy notorious; his malice and cruelty rendered 


5 him the object of general odium; and his moral cha- 


2864. 


racter was ſo completely deſpicable, that he was diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the epithet of bad or wicked. Being 5 


diſpleaſed with the conduct of Charles de la Cerda, 
. who, being in high favor with John, had been pro- 


moted to the dignity of conſtable of France, as well 


as to the earldom of Angouleſme, he hired aſſaſſi u to 
daprive that nobleman of his life. John was incenſed 


at this nefarious act; and the king of Navarre, appre- 


1 hending | the effects of his indignation, endeavoured to 
' ſtrengthen himſelf by forming a party among the no- 


bility, and commenced a negatiation with the duke of 
Lancaſter, that he might intimidate John into a com- 
pliance with all his demands. By various arts, he at 


length extorted from John ſuch favorable terms, that 
be might be ſaid to be even rewarded for his crimes. 


The reconciliation, however, did not long ſubſiſt. 


John ſuſpected Charles, not without reaſon, of culti- 


vating. a correſpondence with the king of England, by 


the medium of the duke of Lancaſter, who being then 


an an ambaſly at the papal court of Avignon, had 
frequent conferences with the Navarreſe prince. To 


prevent the effects of Charles s intrigues, he ordered 
: AD : 


his towns and caſtles in Normandy to be ſeiſed; but 
" {ome of the garriſons were ſo attached to their maſter, 


chat they refuſed to comply with the ſummons of the 


king's officers. Charles landed with an army at Cher- 


bourg, and prepared to recover the places which had 


| been ſeiſed; 3 while n ſent the conſtable de en / 
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The treice with France having expired, the duke af a 
L ſet ſail from England with forty veſſels, wy 
with an intention of aſſiſting the king of Navarre 
againſt John; and the prince of Wales was employed 
in collecting an army in the weſtern counties, for the 
renewal of the wars Theſe circumſtances humbled 
John into a deſire of accommodating all diſputes with . 
Charles; but, as he purchaſed the forbearance of that . 
prince with a conſiderable ſum??, a mode which Was * 
only calculated to render a man of; his intereſted cha- 
racter more dangerous and offenfive, it was not to be 
ſuppoſed that any real amity: would be 2 be- 
tween them. \ 
On hearing of the n en the kings 
of France and Navarre, the duke of Lancaſter returned 
to England; but the prince of Wales ſtill continued 
his preparations, and failed from Plymouth about the 
cloſe of the ſummer, with a fleet of 300 ſhips. ' On 
| his arrival at Bourdeaux, he was. received with the ac- 
clamations of the Gaſcons, and joined by many of 
their nobility, When theſe reinforcements had in- 
creaſed his army to 60, ooo men, he commenced: a 
courſe of inhuman devaſtation. He began his career : 
with the territory of Armagnac, whoſe count, being 8 
lieutenant for the king of France in the ſouthern di- 
ſtricts, had proved an hoſtile neighbour to the Gaſcons. 
Advaneing to Toulouſe, he found a French army near 
that city; but the commanders of it were unwilling to 
encounter him in a general action, though he endes 
voured to provoke them to it by burning ſeveral of the => 
adjacent villages. He ravaged Languedoc with great 


fury from Toulouſe to Narbonne; and the report of 


his progreſs ſo alarmed the pope at Avignon, that he | 
La his _ againſt an aſſault, and . Ty 


. » 
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his mareſchal to watch the motions of the prince * 
army. This officer made an excurſion from Avignon; 
but, happening to approach a detachment of young 
Edward's forces, he was defeated with the loſs of the © 
greater part of his followers, and being taken pri- 
ſoner, was obliged to pay $0,000 crowns for his ran- 
ſom. Having done all in his power to ruin one of the | 
fineſt provinces in France, - the prince marched back to 
Bourdeaux, where he arrived. before Chriſtmas, the 
_— in vain endeavouring to obſtruct his return 
During theſe tranſactions in the ſouthern parts of 
. the "Engliſh monarch Was ſpreading terror 
through- Picardy and Artois. John had encamped 
with a great army at St. Omer; but, having ſent a 
knight to reconnoitre the Engliſh,” he thought proper 


to retreat when he learned their ſtrength, though his 
own force greatly exceeded that of his rival. Edward Z 


© purſued him to Heſdin, though, when he found that 
John had deſtroyed or carried off the proviſions in that 
neighbourhood, he returned to Calais, burning all the 


Hhabitations of the enemy in his way. He now received 


J 


a challenge from. John, which he agreed to accept on 
uch conditions as did not prove agreeable to that 
prince, who ſeems: to He" been inſincere in his | 
offer te. 5 

In the abſence of Edward from his n the 
Ha ſurpriſed the town of Berwick, but could not 
enforce the ſurrender of the caſtle. The news of this 


event haſtened the king's return to England; and, 


"immediately after his arrival, he laid before his parlia- 
ment, by the mouth of Sir Walter Manny, the ſtate 
of y affairs, and Leger the aid of his loyal ſubjeQs 7 


: 11. R. de en p. 510-223. —He is faid to have deſtroyed 
wear gos villages, beſides many walled towns, in this expedition. * 
79% R. - Aveſb. N. eee p. T7. c | = 
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fon 3 the hoſtilities of che Scots, and for con- A. 

tinuing the war with France till he ſhould be enabled 13 

to bring it to a fortunate concluſion. The aſſembly, 
after a ſhort deliberation, granted, for the fix enſuing 

years, a ſubſidy of 50 ſhillings on every exported ſack 

of wool '*z one of the largeſt Pune: which had ever 

been ks in parhament. 

An army being ordered to rendezvous at Newcaſtle, 1 
Edward began his march for Scotland in the midſt of 
winter, and, croſſing the Tweed at Berwick, inveſted 4. B. 
chat town, which he foon recovered from the hands of 

che enemy. He then advanced to the borders of the 
frith of Forth, making terrible devaſtations in his pro- 

5 greſs; but the Scots having carried off their proviſions, 
he was ſo diſtreſſed in this reſpect, that he was obliged 
to return to the ſouthward. Edward de Baliol attend- _ 

end him in this expedition; and, when the army had 
reached Roxburgh, he made a formal ſurrender, to 
the- king of England, of his claim to the crown of 
Scotland, in conſideration of an annuity of 2000 
pounds, and of a ſufficient ſum for the diſcharge of 
his debts. Baliol was induced to take this ſtep. by a 

'  reflexion on the little regard which the generality of 
the Scottiſh nation had ſhown to his character and 
pretenſions, on the improbability of his ever being 

fully eſtabliſhed in the ſovereignty of that kingdom, | 
and on. the decline of his health and vigor in conſe- El 
quence of the attacks of age | 
Had not Edward been ſo intent on TL deſigns againſt 1 5 5 
France, it is probable that he might have achieved the 
aVbſolute conqueſt of Scotland, while it's king was yet 

| © priſoner. in his hands; but his force had been ſo di- 

verted by his continental wars, that he had not met 


43. A ee p· 20. —Walfngh-p: 12. 14. R. de Aveſb. 
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.. with an opportunity of exerting the whole power of 
239% | hisrealm againſt the Scots; and whenever a truce with 
France had given him leiſure for other enterpriſes, he 
bad been precluded from attacking his northern ene- 

mies by their being comprehended in the armiſtice. 

The ſupport which they had conſtantly received from 

| France had encouraged them to oppoſe him with vigor 
_ and perſeverance; and though the long captivity of 

FE their ſovereign had operated as a check on their efforts, 

i f they reſolved not to ſubmit to any diſhonorable terms 

| fo the accompliſhment of his deliverance. Their zeal, 

| | however, for the preſervation of their independence, 
IE did not diſcourage Edward's hopes of reducing them 
1 under his yoke; and, though he conſented to grant 
5 them a truce ſoon after his return from his late winter 
campaign, he reſolved to maintain by the ſword, on 
the firſt ee, his claim of dominion over r their 


nation. 
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e Bonk Pur be 


The Black Prince gains a memorable vichy over be 
French near Poickiers.— John king of France, and His 
youngeſt fon, are taken priſoners on this occaſion. —A © 


biennial truce is concluded between the two kingdoms. 


—The king of Scotland is ranſomed after a captivity of | 


near eleven gears. —4 treaty of peace, adjuſted between 


Edward and Fohn, is rejected by the ſlates of France. 


—Edward invades that kingdom, and aſſaults the 
out -works of the capital. — He makes an advantageous 
| peace with the French, and ſets their king at | liberty. 


T HE calamities W by the French from the 
arms of a powerful enemy, had not yet arrived at their 
full extent. Other misfortunes, more ruinous in their 


conſequences, impended over that nation. To the 


defeat of Crecy, another overthrow is to be added, 
which, though leſs deſtructive in point of immediate 
bloodſhed, paved the way, by a contingency. with 


which it was attended, for the moſt . diſorders a 


in the heart of France. 


The prince of Wales, bang paſſed the Ser rand | 


ſpring in Guienne, commenced in the ſummer another 


ſeries of ravage and depredation. He deſolated the 
provinces of Quercy, Auvergne, the Limgfin, and 


Berry; and it was ſuſpected that he intended to croſs 


the Loire, and join the duke of Lancaſter, who had 


landed with an army in Normandy. To prevent this 
junction, the French king aſſembled a numerous hoſt ; 


in conſequence of which, the prince deſiſted from his 


northward courſe, and turned off to the eaſt, that, after 
making conqueſts or ravages in 8 he 11 re- 
| turn 
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turn in ſafety to Guienne. He paſſed througli „ 
raine, not imagining that the French would overtake 


him; but when he had advanced to Maupertuis, near 
Poictiers, he found that John was approaching with 


haſty ſteps 'to bring him to a battle. He endeavoured 


- to fortify his « camp as ſtrongly as the time would per- 


mit, chat the 227 ION. attack him to a diſadran- 
tage * i | 
When the two armies were in bebt ol Sek other, 


_ the cardinal de Perigord repaired to the Engliſh camp, 
and urged the prince to avoid the dangers of a conteſt 


with an army ſo much ſuperior to his own; for his 


Preſent force did not exceed 1 2,000 men ?, whereas 


tat of John amounted to more than five times the 
number. After ſome negotiation, the prince con- 


ſented to reſtore every place which he had taken in 


that campaign, as well as all his priſoners and ſpoils, 
and to bind himſelf by oath not to bear arms againſt 
France for ſeven years, on condition of his being ſuf- 

5 fered to retire unmoleſted to Bourdeaux . When we 
conſider his high ſpirit, we may readily conclude that 


nothing but an entire conviction of the dangerous pre- 


. dicament in which he had involved himſelf, (for it 


' was not difficult for the enemy either to ſtarve him 


into a ſurrender, or force him from his entrenchments | 


into an engagement of great hazard and almoſt certain 


at he had any co men 3. Froiff, liv, 1, 


ruin), could have induced him to entertain an idea of 
ſuch a capitulation. John, confident of ſucceſs, at 
firſt infiſted on the ſubmiſſion of the whole Engliſh 


army, and, when he gave up this general demand, he 
pPropoſed that the prince and 100 of his knights ſhould 


ield themſelves priſoners ; affirming that on no other 


5 condition would he abſtain from a deciſive uſe of his 


1 Nail. le. i.—Knight: Ait.—Walſingh. 4 . Froilart afiems 
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| Ws nn Edward diſdained a 8 


with the final propoſition of John; and, expecting an 


attack on the following day, put his army in the beſt 
poſture of defence which either his own judgment, or 
the experience of his veteran officers, could ſuggeſt, 
He had ſo ſtationed his troops, that the French could 


not approach them by any other way than a narrow 


lane, encloſed on each ſide by hedges, which he had 


fortiſied With trenches and paliſades, and lined with 


archers. He directed John de Greilly, captal de 5 
Buche, to form an ambuſcade with a ſelect corps, and 
take an opportunity of falling on the flank or rear of 


the enemy in. the heat of action. He diſtributed his 


force in three diviſions, himſelf taking the lead of the 
main body, while the carl of Warwick commanded 
the van, and the earls of pay and Suffolk con- 


ducted the rear“, 


A. three-fold arrangement a WAS e likewiſe mined. by: > 


the French king. He committed the firſt line to his 


brother Philip, duke of Orleans; the ſecond was 


headed by the dauphin „ Charles, who was aſſiſted 
by Bs brothers Lewis and John, dukes of Anjou and 


Berry; ; and the third was under the immediate direc- 


tion of the ſovereign himſelf, who wad attended by his 


youngeſt ſon Philip, _ » 


A body of 300 gens 4. armes, ſelefted. from che 


French hoſt, commenced the engagement. They 
boldly entered the defile, and ſoon loft half of their 
number by the ſhafts of the Engliſh Dory and be- 


* 
* 


4. Froifl. liv. i. chaps 16 15 162. | : 
J, The title of dauphin began to be appropriated to the heir appa- - 
rent of the French crown, near the end of the reign. of Philip de 
Valois, who, by an agreement with Humbert, count of Dauphine, ar 
(as he was generally ſtyled) dauphin of Viennois, Opn that | 
| herritory with the former dominions of Frances. 
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þ fr the maxciclials.de Clermont and d Andrehan *Y 
time to ſuſtain them, with a body of men at arms who 


had diſmounted, the remaining half fell when they | 
had engaged the front of the enemy. The two ma- 
reſchals had no ſooner penetrated to this ſpot, than- 
| they met with a very warm reception z and Clermont 


being llain, and his collegue taken priſoner, their 
ollowers were thrown into extreme conſt ernation, 


. | which quickly diffuſed itſelf among the remainder of the 


French van. The dauphin, advancing to the charge, | 


: was aſſaulted i in flank by the captal de Buche; ; and ſuch 
vas tlie terror which this unexpected attack produced, 
that thoſe noblemen who had been charged with the 


care of that prince and his two brothers, fled with them 


| out of the field ; an example which was ſpeedily fol- 


lowed by the whole of their diviſion. Elevated with 


this ſucceſs, the prince of Wales marched out to en- 


7 counter the third line of the French; and being ad- 


mirably ſuſtained by the van and rear of his army, he 


waged an obſtinate conflict with John 8 diviſion, and 


at length threw it into conf ufion. That monarch him- 
ſelf diſplayed a great ſhare of intrepidity; but, hen 


great numbers of his. ſubjects had fallen around Rim, 


and the reſt were haftily retreating, he was obliged to 


yield to the ſuperior fortune of the enemy. Being 
preſſed by the eonquerors to ſurrender, he threw down 


TEE his gauntlet | to a knight of | Artois, named Denys de 


gs — 6. Froif iv. wan. 


Morbec; and his fon Philip, who had not r his 


— was taken' priſoner with him “. 


The prince, having completed ths rout of the 
| French, ſent the carl of Warwick and the lord; Cob- 
ham to learn. the fate of John, whom they found en- 
compaſſed with Engliſh and Gaſcon ſoldiers, who, 
having taken him by force from Morbec, were con- 
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profit of having made a ſovereign priſoner. The earl 


> of Warwick reſcued the king from the rude hands in- 


to which he had fallen, and conducted him and his 
ſon to the victorious Rawarc. | 
The loſs of the French, in this battle, was very c con- 


5 Gderable. About twenty of their firſt nobility, 500 
gens Tanmes, and a great number (though not aſcer- 


tained) of common foldiers, fell on the occaſion. 
Beſides the king and his ſon, many perſons of diſtin- 


| guiſhed rank were led into captivity 7. The ranſoms *" 
. theſe enriched. their captors z and the ſpoils of the field 


proved alſo a valuable acceſſion to the conquerors. 
The latter ſuſtained: a very ſmall' loſs of men; and 
they did not diſgrace their victory, as they had done 
at Crecy, by a continued maſſacre of the nee 
fugitives in cool blood. 95 


* 


When the king of France was ted to Edward, 


he received him with the politeſt reſpect; and his 
whole behaviour towards this unfortunate and illuſtri- 
ous captive entitled him to the praiſe of true magna- 
nimity. He did not exult with indecent triumph on an 


od occaſion ſo flattering to the vanity of a youthful warrior. 


He did not diſplay the arrogant pride of an inſulting con- 
queror, or the contemptuous demeanor of a haughty 
commander, elate with unexpected ſucceſs. In an en- 
tertainment with which he treated the king in the 
evening, out of the ſpoils o of the French c camp, he re- 
fuſed to take his ſeat at the table, and even waited on 
his royal priſoner as an ordinary attendant. Obſerving 
that the aſpect of John was gloomy and penſive, he 
endeavoured to ſoothe him with the mildneſs of con- 
ſolation. He applauded the valor of the French, and 


ann, of their preſent monarch ; ; remarked, that 


7. rein. ir. kae Hiſt.—Paul. mil 
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ne - with great fury for the honor 8 eventual 2 
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MN p. victory did not always attend the ſtrong, but PIER . 
times, by the variability of fortune, fell to thoſe Who 
had the leaſt reaſon to expect that gratification; that 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


all the exertions of human foreſight were occaſionally 


. baited by the hand of divine providence ; and that the 
greateſt calamity which could be ſuſtained in war was 
Inſufficient to ſubdue a magnanimous fpirit, or ſhake: 
the firmneſs. of a generous mind. He profeſſed 8 


fincere attachment to the royal family of France, with 


| fignified his earneſt wiſh to promote the eſtabliſhment 
of peace and harmony between the two kingdoms z' 
and affirmed, that, from his knowledge of the ſenti. 
ments of his father, a final accommodation would not 


be attended with difficulty. John was moved with I 


theſe remarks, and ſtruck with the courteſy and mo- 


fallen. It was no diſgrace, he lald, to be vanquiſhed 
5 ſuch a perſonage; and it was a batisfaction to him 
to reflect, that he had not acted as a coward, or been 
taken as a fugitive, but had boldly contended for vic- 
tory in the heat of the battle. The prince and his at- 
tendant nobles unanimouſly aſſented to the truth of 
John“ 8 ſelf-panegyric; 5 and hiſtorians coneur in tho 


_ tame teſtimony”, 


On the ſucceeding morning, Edward afſembled his 
army in the field, and returned public thanks, firſt to the 


Omnipotent, and then to the ſecondary agents of his 


victory, for that glorious fucceſs which had attended 
his arms, He conferred honors and rewards on thoſe 


CY who had ignaliſed themſelves above their fellow-coms 


4 „ 8. Paul. Eimil.—Froil—Mezeray „ h 
„„ | batants; 
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Which he himſelf was connected by conſanguinity; 


deration of his conqueror. He replied, that nothing 5 
| could tend ſo much to. alleviate the ſting of his miſ- 
fortune, as the confideration of the diſtinguiſhed merit 

and generoſity of the prince into whoſe hands he had 


1 5 4.5 5 i. 


7 8 DR among the objects of bis bounty, James 
lord Audley was the moſt diſtinguiſhed.” He did not 


| heſitate to declare, that this nobleman had out-ſhone - 
all his countrymen in the late conflict; and, in recom- 


* | 


1 0 


| mY 


| pence for his bravery and fidelity, he aſſigned to him 
an annual penſion for life, to the amount of 500 


marks. This annuity Audley diſtributed in equal 
portions among his four eſquires, who had ſhared in 


all his dangers, and preſerved his life at the hazard of 


their own. © The prince, hearing of this act of gene- 
roſity, confirmed the transfer, and granted to e 
an excluſive penſion of 600 marks s. 


While the dauphin haſtened to Paris to WS the 
reins of government in the name of his captive father, 


the prince of Wales returned to Bourdeaux, where he 
was ſaluted with triumphal acclamations. From this 


_ city, where he reſolved to paſs the approachin g win- 
ter, he ſent diſpatches to England, notifying the event 


of the battle of Poictiers. The king was rejoiced at 


the capture of his enemy; but his joy was tempered 


with moderation, while that of his people was extra- 


vagant and unbounded, He directed his two metro- .. - 


politans to ordain public prayers for the ſouls of thoſe 


who had been ſacriſiced in the engagement, and a 
general een for his ſon's . ſuc- 


cCeſs. 


R king, than he commanded. the cardinal de 
Perigord, and another legate, to renew the negotia- 


tions for a peace between France and England. 


Though the envoys did not ſucceed in the grand ob- 


ject of their. commiſhon, they obtained a truce for 


two years Soon after the concluſion of this ar- 


The 1 bad no 3 * the captivity of the 


1 miſtice, the prince embarked for England. with the ; 


9. TOY. liv, 3 . 1 8 10. Romy, F * vol. vi. p. 4. 


„„ captive |. 5 
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. P. eaptive king, and landed in ſafety at g He 
9 proceeded to London through Canterbury, topping 


jn his way to pay his devotions to St. Thomas Becket, 
at whoſe ſhrine} he and John reſpectively preſented 
ſome offerings On their arrival at Southwark, they 
5 were met by. the mayor and aldermen of London, and 
F of the principal citizens, ho had advanced to- 
. wards them on horſeback in ſolemn proceſſion. It 
was obſerved, to the honor of the an 
chat he was clothed in plain apparel, and mounted on 
a black nag, in token of his inferiority to 3 who, 
SR on the other hand, had been placed on a ftately white 
Ceourſer, out of compliment to his rank, and was ar- 
rraped in the robes of royalty. Some, however, may 
bee of opinion, that the affected humility of Edward 
indicated as much real pride as would have m 5 
97 a contrary deportment, / ; 
v 24. After a pompous parade chrongh . 8 | 
= bers the citizens exhibited a ſplendid profuſion of 
prlwKhte, tapeſtry; armour, &. the prince arrived at 
bye Weſtminſter-Hall, and preſented John to his father, 
who, deſcending from his throne, received the fallen 
monarch with the moſt feſpectful politeneſs. On the 
ſiame day, che king treated John, his ſon Philip, and 
-the other captives of diſtinction, with a magnificent 
entertainment, and endeavoured, by the courteons 
. humanity of his behaviour, to-make them, as it were, 
inſenſible of the loſs of their libetty.- John and his 
ſon were lodged in the 1 80 where they were fre- 
quently viſted by bee + ae TOR and the 
N n 
2 Edward had now the ahufüat Catiafaction of. ©" 
„ 74750 Holding two” kings priſoners in his realm. One of 
1 them, how wy did not remain much G cuſ- 
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e This Was David king of Scotland, for whoſe | 


releaſe his ſubjects were anxious. Edward's ambition 
bendered him deſirous of annexing that kingdom to 


his crown; but, on mature reflexion, he thought it 


adviſeable to deſiſt from an enterpriſe which the aver- 
ſion of the Scots to the Engliſh government ould 
fender extremely. difficult. The two cardinals who 


had negotiated the late truce urged him, on principles | 


of humanity, to liberate the Scottiſh king, whoſe con- 
finemient (excepting a ſhort. interval, when he was per- 


© mitted to reviſit his own country) had been protracted 


to the duration of near eleven years. He was alſo 


importuned by his ſiſter to releaſe her unfortunate 


huſband; and being deſirous of recruiting his finances 


_ by an ample ranſom, he. liſtened to the propoſals. of 


accommodation, and conſented to grant liberty to his : 


brother-in-law: | He ſtipulated; that David ſhould pay 


' 100,000 marks for this fayor, within the ſpace of ten 


ears; ; that, during that time, all hoſtilities ſhould be 
 Tuſpended between the Scots ind Engliſh 3 that David; 


on his. return to North- Britain; ſhould endeayour to 


prevail on. his ſubjects to recogniſe the claim of Ed- 


ward ta the dignity of ſuperior lord of the Scottiſh 


realm; and that he ſhould deliver twenty of his nobi- 
lity, or tlieir heirs, as hoſtages for the payment of his 

' ranſom; This treaty being, ratified; David was reſtored | 
to liberty, and returned with his queen | into the 


north 5*. ' - 


The other f "RON e ſilt e in an | Conde: 
" Bid confinement. His misfortune proved very prejudi- 


0. 


Fial to his realm, which became a prey to faction and | 


| turbulence, notwithſtanding all the efforts of the dau- 
_ phin. This young prince having aſſembled the ſtates 


of France, deſired their aid for the redemption of the 


nig u. col. 2617. —Rym. Feed. yol. vi. 
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'A. v. king: but, he found the leading members inclined to 


\ Theſe and other demands being communicated to John, 


take advantage of the diſordered ſtate of affairs. They 5 


not only inſiſted on the liberation of the king of Na-. 


varre, whom: John had arreſted before the battle of Poic- 


tiers, but on the appointment of thirty-ſix individuals 


of their number, as a ſtanding council to the regent. : 


he authoriſed his ſon to reje& them; and the ſtates 
were ſoon after diſſolved without having granted a ſub- 
"tidy towards the king's ranſom. The partiſans of the 
Navarreſe prince took the preſent opportunity of fo- 


menting diſturbances in Paris, which ſoon extended to 


other parts of the realm. His principal adherent in 
that city was Stephen Marcel, a factious magiſtrate, 
who inveighed loudly againſt the abuſes of the admini- 
ſtration, and urged the populace to ſedition. When 
the mal-contents had begun to commit various ex- 
ceſſes, and had even maffacred ſome of the dauphin's 
friends in his preſence, the king of Navarre effected 
his eſcape from the place of his confinement; and to 
prevent him from putting himſelf at the head of the 


inſurgents, the dauphin acceded to all the demands 


advanced by that prince. But no conceſſions could 


reclaim a perſon of his reſtleſs and incorrigible diſpo- | 


ſition; and he renewed thoſe ſeditious practices with 
- which he had embroiled the government before his ar- 
"Teſt. Haring retired from Paris, where the rebels 
were very ſtrong, the regent aſſembled the ſtates at 


ES Compeigne, and found the majority fo tractable, that 
he obtained ſupplies from them. He immediately le- 
vied an army, and formed the blockade of Paris, the 


Ls . 


committed a ſeries of robberies, rapes, and murders, 


de r meat of which had been lately repaired by Mar- 
The peaſants were not idle during theſe commo- 
tions; but roſe againſt theigentry in different provinces, 


and 
* 
” 


EDWARD. II. 


5 wt filled the country with havock anc Jenin” | 5 D. 


The king of Navarre at length claiming the crown of 


France as the grandſon of Lewis Hutin, Marcel formed 
a ſcheme for putting him in poſſeſſion of the metropo- 
lis, and procuring the recognition of his claim; but the 


courage of a loyal citizen prevented the execution of 


© 


this plot, by the ſlaughter of the preſumptuous dema- 


gogue and ſeveral of his friends. The Pariſian revol- 
ters, diſcouraged by the death of their leader, and by © 


the defection of many of their confederates, returned 
to their allegiance; and the dauphin re- entered the ca- 


pital amidſt the general acclamations of the inhabitants. 


The prudence and judgment of this prince were ex- 


erted in the reſtoration of order to the community; ang 


though his ſucceſs was not complete, he me con- 
ſiderable progreſs in that laudable aim 
In the mean time, Edward was negotiating e 


advantageous terms with the captive John, with whom. | 
he at length adjuſted a treaty on the following condi- 


- tions4 that the duchy of Aquitaine, in it's moſt extend- 


ed ſenſe, comprehending the country between 0 : 


Loire and the Pyrenees, ſhould be enj joyed by Edward 


and his heirs without any homage or fealty to the 
crown of France; that Ponthieu and the Boulonnois 


_ ſhould be ceded to that monarch on the ſame terms; 


that three millions of crowns; of gold ſhould be paid by 
John, for his liberty, and one million for the ranſom of 


the French noblemen who had been taken with him; 


and that Edward ſhould revgn all claim not only to the 


_ provinces of Normandy, Anjou, and Maine, but alſo 


to the French crown. A copy of this convention, 


ſigned by the two kings; was ſent to the dauphin, by 
whom it was ſubmitted to the conſideration of the 


ſtates of France. An agreement ſo derogatoty to the „ 


13. rk Hy. ee. 800 15 Foul, —Rym. Fed. | 
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honor e the ſecurity of the Gallic monarchy, was 
rejected by the. aſſembly without heſitation; and both 5 

- the regent and the king of Navarre concurred in this 
eſolution. . Edward was ſo incenſed at the refulal of 
© his terms, that he made extraordinary preparations 
for renewing the war with the French, on the expira- 
tion of that truce which had precluded him from taking 
an avowed part ini che late diſturbances among them 


Sa 28. Having aſſembled a numerous army, he paſſed over 


to Calais, accompanied by the Black Prince, and his 
three next ſons, his infant ſon; Thomas of Woodſtock, 

being left in England as nominal guardian of tlie realm, 
under the direction of a council of regency: Including 


[the adventurers -who crowded to his ſtandard from | 


- Germany and che Netherlands, his force, when muſ- 
tered ar Calais, exceeded 100, oo men. His firſt at- 
dempt was on the city of Rheims, in Champagne, the 
ſeene of the coronation of the French kings. He was 
partic ularly defirons of having kis title to'the crown of 
France fanctionẽd by the ſolemnity of eonſecration; 


| but he was obliged, by the reſiſtance of the inhabi- : 


tants, to defer his formal aſſumption of the crown of 
Fharamond. After having continued before the city 
near two months, he advanced to the ſouthward, and 
entered Burgundy, which he began to ravage, till the 
ſovereign of the province purchaſed, with 100000 
- nobles, a truce of three years. The Engliſh" army 


now turned off towards Paris, here the dauphin was 


then reſident. Edward, on his approach, challenged 
that prince to 2 battle, offering to renounce his pre- 
terſions to the crown of France, in the event of his 
defeat. The prudence of the dauphin having prompt- 
ed him to neglect this defiance, Edward made an at- 
e on tlie out-works; but, as the fortifications of 
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the late inſurreQtion, che aſſault was fruitleſs ; and the 
king retired with his army the next day to the weſt- 


ward, his intention being to enter Bretagne, and, after 
having refreſhed his troops, exhauſted by a winter 


campaign, to return to Paris i in the ſummer, and foree 
it, if poſſible, t to a . en wy Tamjuid or rat 


| * 10. 


The king of . PR Or again- e in OY 
nde ſchemes, the dauphin was apprehenſive of his 


forming a'cloſe alliance with the king of England, 
Dreading the effect of his intrigues, and | alarmed at 
the proximity of a formidable army of invaders, he 


ſent: commiſſioners to propoſe conditions of peace to 


Edward. Negotiations were carried on for ſome weeks, 
Edward being diſpoſed to make an advantageous uſe 
of his preſent ſuperiority. But, at the ſolicitation of 


the duke of Lancaſter and others pf his firſt nobility, 
he conſented to the following articles of pacification. 


It was ſtipulated, that the town and territory of Calais, 
and the county of Guiſnes, ſhould be ceded to him and 


younger, ſhould be reſtored to his paternal eſtates ; 


that the conteſt between him and Charles de Blois for ; 
Bretagne ſhould be referred to arbitration; that a 
general amneſty ſhould be granted to the faction of 
| * Navarre; ; that the engagements between Edward and 
the F ae againſt France, and between * dy 


4 16. Tro i liy. i. i Knight—Wallingh. 


the city had been greatly improved by Marcel during 2 . 
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lis heirs, on terms of abſolute ſuperiority; that he 
ſhould enjoy Aquitaine, and Ponthieu, without homage 
to the king of France; that all claim to Normandy, 
Anjou, Touraine, and Maine, ſhould be relinquiſned 
by the Engliſh monarch, who ſhould alſo abandon his 
; pretenſions to the French crown, and to the ſovereignty 
of Flanders and Bretagne; that John de Montfort, the 
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A.D. the Scots againſt England, ſhould be rendunced, and 


1565 


- neyer renewed ; that John ſhould pay, for his releaſe | 
from captivity, three millions of crowns of gold, 
boo, ooo of which ſhould: be- paid after his landing at 
Calais, and before he ſhould be allowed to quit that 
town ; that the other payments ſhould be at the annual 
rate of 400,000 crowns z that thoſe priſoners of rank, 
taken in the battle of Poictiers, who had not yet ob- 
tained their liberty, ſhould remain as hoſtages for their 
ſovereign's adherence to theſe ſtipulations, and ſhould 
afterwards be releaſed without ranſom ; and that other 
hoſtages, both noblemen and burgeſles, ſhould be 


85 given by the French king **. Theſe and other articles 
.. compoſed the treaty of Bretigni, ſo called from a vil- 
lage in the Chartrain, where it was concluded. The 


dauphin, on the part of John, ſwore to the obſervance ' 
of this convention; and the prince of Wiles on the 
part of the king of England. on hag per 

Edward haſteried to England with his army after 


the concluſion of the treaty. vending for-the king of 


France to the palace of Weſtminſter, he communi- 
. cated to him the particulars. of the late negotiation; 
and that prince immediately gave : his aſſent to the arti- 
_ cles which his ſon had agreed to in his: name. When 
John was ready to return to the continent, Edward 


accompanied him to the ſea- ide; and the prince of 
Wales attended, him to Calais. Here he was 


. to remain ſome months, as he found it difficult 
to levy a ſufficient ſum. for the *Erſt of the ſtipulated 
payments. Edward himſelf returned to Calais in the 
autumn, to adjuſt the execution of the treaty. ' The 


25 The 3 of theſe were Lewis and John, ſons of the king 
of France, their uncle the duke of Orleans, the duke of Bourbon, the 


counts of Blois, Alengon, St. Paul, Harcourt, Valentinois, and Vau- 


demont. 18. Sm: Fed. vol. book an Joh KC, 45 
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two. kings having reſpectively ſworn, at high maſs, E 


to the ſtrict obſervance of the peace, 400, ooo crowns 
were paid by John to Edward, who accepted ſecurity 


for the remainder of the firſt inſtallment, Mutual 
| entertainments paſſed at Calais between the reconciled 
kings; letters- patent of ratification were exchanged; ; 


and Edward, attending the releaſed ſovereign towards 


130. 


* 


Boulogne, parted from him with proteſtations of ſin»; Od. 23. 


cere regard, which John returned with declarations of 


indelible attachment, gratitude, and eſteem *%, _ 
The treaty being ſubmitted by Edward to parlia- 
mentary diſcuſſion, received the unanimous appro- 


; bation - of the two houſes; 3 but the joy which the 


nation felt on the return of peace was allayed by the 


eruption of a furious peſtilence, which carried off mul- 
titudes of ogy among whom were many perſons of 


diſtinction . The duke of Lancaſter was one of the 
victims; . a general regret attended the deceaſe of 
this nobleman, who had long flouriſhed as one of the 
ornaments of his country, and had been highly eſteem- 


ed and beloyed, as a nobleman of uncommon 1 | 


| Fg and generoſity. 

John lord Chandos was appointed to take poſſeſſion 
of the territories ceded to Edward by the late treaty, 
and to receive the homage of the nobility in thoſe 
parts. Some difficulties and delays occurred in the 


delivery of caſtles, many of which were occupied by 


turbulent individuals, Who refuſed to ſurrender them 


to the king's lieutenant. Having a great affection for 
| his eldeſt ſon, Edward reſolved to transfer to that 
prince not only his former territories in the ſouth- 
weſt of France, but alſo the new ceſſions between the 
Loire and the Charente. "Theſe provinces he was to 


| 19. Froiſſ. liv. i. Rym. Fad. vol. vi. . 20. Anon. Hiſt. | 
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þ * hold under homage and tribute to the crown of Eng- 
_ land with the title of prince of Aquitaine a7, Having | 


. inveſtiture, the prince ſet ſail: for the continent, ac» 
* * companied by the beautiful daughter of Edmund earl 
- + : of ent, whom he had lately eſpouſed. He fixed his 
5 - court at Bourdeaux, and began to take immediate. 

. meaſures for the eſtabliſhment of order and * 
| "hy among his new ſubjects. . 
4 Fi Various diſputes concurred: to retard the chile 
„„ execution of the treaty of Bretigni. Some of the 
f French hoſtages having obtained permiſſion to paſs over 
to the continent on their parole, under the pretext af 
promoting the ſurrender of the caſtles and lands which 
the occupants had refuſed to give up, one of them (the 
dluke of Anjou) refuſed to return to England. His | 
1 83 king John, was incenſed at his faithleſs con- 
Fi. duct; and being geſirous of wiping off the ſtain of 
diſhonor from himſelf, repaired to the Engliſh. court, 
5 chat he might confer with Edward on the beſt means 
3 of accompliſhing the ſtrict performance of every article 
9 3 of the treaty *?. He brought with him an additional 
part of his ranſom, which his reduced finances had 
prevented him from paying with punctuality. After 
5 a reſidence of three months in England, he died in the | 
os 8. palace of che Savoy, aud was ſucceeded on the French 


| throne by the dauphin, Rr by the e of 
5 De V. 


— 
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made the feudal ſubmiſſions to his father, and received 
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. Black 1 IR . the Rk to , the clave. 
of Caſti | The Gaſcons revalt againſt. the princes. - 


© The French | king ſupports them in tbeir rebellion.— 


De war is renewed to the diſadvantage of king: Ed. 
, ward ;—who bes. the greater part of his continental 
e propoſes a peace with France; but 
dies before it is condluded.—His aaa: e 


E ſplendor of fartune which had theres accom- 
panied the reign of Edward, did not follow him to the 
cloſe of life. The duplicity, art, and policy, of the new 
king of France, were perhaps the chief cauſes of the 
decline of the proſperity of his open and honorable 
rival. One circumſtance which geatly promoted the 
views of Charles, was the imprudence of the prince of 
Wales, in ſubjecting himſelf, by an unneceſſary expedi- 
tion, to an accumulation of debt, which urged him to 


impoſe ſuch burthens on his ſubjects in Wa as 


accelerated the effect of Gallic intrigues. = 

On the deathof Alphonſo XI. his ſon Peter, ſurnamed 
the Cruel (chough ſome Spaniſh writers have applied to 
him the epithet of Fu/?) ſucceeded to the crown of Ca- 
ſtile. The oppreſſive ſeverity of Peter's adminiſtration, | 
and the great inhumanity of his conduct, ſo incenſed 
his people againſt hin that one of his natural brothers, 


Henry, count of Traſtamara, formed the deſign of ex- 


pelling him from the throne. The king of France be- 


ing requeſted to aid the efforts of the count, ordered 5 


Bertrand de Gueſclin, a Bretag officer of great merit, 
to march into Caſtile at the head of an army of adyen- 
turers c called the ane, SOUS were a ſet of ſol- 
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3 nistory., or ENGLAND. 
= v diersof fortune, natives of different countries of . 
Vho had ſerved in the late wars between the French and 
FF monarchs, and who, when the peace of Bre- 
li: egni had put an end to their ſervice, took poſſeſſion of 
many caſtles in France, and ſubſiſted on the ſpoils of 
= theHeighbourhood. Though excommunicated by the 
pope, who publiſhed a cruſade againſt them, they did 
5 5 not deſiſt from their illegal enterpriſes. Several com- 
v. panies of theſe freebooters were now enliſted under the 
—__ ſtandard of Gueſclin, whom they followed into Spain 
for the aid of count Henry. Peter was deſerted by 
the majority of his ſubjects when this army entered his 
-dominions; and, eſcaping to Corunna, he thence re- 
Fat — paired with his family to the court of the Black Prince, 
i. . whoſe compaſſion he rouſed by his eloquent recital of 
His misfortunes, and whoſe aſſiſtance he ſoon procured 4 
5 re-eftabliſhment. The prinee, deeming it the 
cCommon cauſe of {ſpvereigns and their heirs to oppoſe 
i any invaſion of the hereditary rights of kings, readily - 
undertook the reſtoration of Peter to a throne of which 
he had been deprived by the uſurpation of an illigeti- | 
mate brother; and he was confirmed in his intentions 
| by the promiſed grant of the lordſhip of Biſcay, as well 
Ir OY as of ample ftipends for the ſoldiers whom he ſhould 
25 : employin the ſervice of the Caſtilian. He was adviſed by 
his council to conſult his father before he ſhould engage 1 
ina buſineſs of ſuch importance; and the king did not 
„ A object to the meaſure, as the exiled monarch had lived 
5 on terms of amity and alliance With the cqurt of Eng- 
„„ John of Ghent, duke of Lancaſter (one of the 
ſons of the elder Edward), offered to join his brother in 
bee propoſed expedition; and embarked for Guienne 
Wich a ſelect body of me n at arms and archers. 'The 
ER, companions, being ſecretly invited by young Edward 
7 a from Caſtile, retired from ** een of Henry, whom 
F 5% „ vey 
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they bad rated to the borereigaty of chat kingdom, ad AD. 
flocked to the ſtandard of a prince who was admired T0 

and beloved by the warriors of thoſe times. Having es 0 
completed his levies, and agreed with the king of Nas +. 
rarre for a paſſage through his territories, the prince 8 » 
began his march for Caſtile, at the head of an army of * 
30,000 men, above à third of which number be- 
longed to the companies of military plunderers already 
mentioned. He was accompanied by the dethroned 
Caſtilian, by James, the heir of the kingdom of Ma- | — 
jorca, whom the king of Arragon had excluded from . 

i inheritance, and by many of the barons and gentry 5 2 

of England and Aquitaine. He was met, near the town 
of Najara, in Old Caſtile, by an army which doubled, Bo 
(or, as fome ſay, trebled) his own, commanded by Henry 
himſelf, who was aſſiſted by the celebrated Gueſclin. 
The new king, rejecting the advice of his experienced | 

a | officers, who repreſented the practicability of ſtarving 

; = the invaders into a retreat, derived from his ſuperiority, 

3 of numbers ſuch confidence of A 28 that he reſolyed . 

- KB on a general engagement *. be: Dy; 

$ The duke of Lancaſter and 155 lord 1 Chandos April 35 * 

[ 5 commenced the combat with an aſſault on the 

1 corps conducted by Gueſclin; and while the battle | 

HF raged between theſe parties, Edward and Peter at- 

68 tacked the body commanded by the two brothers of 

t Henry, and putting thoſe princes to flight at the firſt. 

'Y 1 onſet, eaſily routed the whole of that diviſion. Re- 

5 joiced at this ſucceſs, the prince furiouſly ruſhed on the © ih 

4 ſtrongeſt body of the Spaniards, who, notwithſtanding „ 

n the animated exhortations and the warlike example of  - 

8 Henry, did not act with their uſual intrepidity. Lan- 

E caſter and Chandos, having routed. Gueſclin, joined 

d the main body under Edward, and aſſiſted him in com- 

* . the difcomfiture of Henry's diviſion. Unable - 

1 5 . Hiſp. lib. vit. 
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1 reſtore the battle, that prinoe fled from the field, and | 


eſcaped into France. The - vanquiſhed haſtening to 


banks, and not a few were drowned. In this deciſive 


engagement, which was attended with a very trifling 
loſs on the Englith fide, 10,000 of Henry's adherents 
were flain, and near 2000 noblemen and knights of his 
party were taken priſoners. Peter was deſirous of put- 
ting moſt of theſe to death, as rebels and traitors ; but 


the prince warmly oppoſed this ſanguinary reſolution, 


and prevailed on him not only to ſpare the lives of the 
- captives, but to grant a general amneſty to all the ſub - 

jects of Caſtile. Intimidated by the ſucceſs of the ty. 
rant, they ſubmitted to him without delay; and he ſo- 


lemnifes the feſtival of Eaſter at ors with his heroic 
ally“. 


 - king, with an aſpect of frankneſs and ſincerity, 


which he well knew how to aſſume, declared his 
firm reſolution of adhering to his ſtipulation; and 
leaving Edward in Old Caſtile, went into the pro- 
vince. of Andaluſia, on pretence of collecting the 
fums requiſite for the payment of the prince's army. 


Edward waited ſeveral months in hopes of the perform- 


ance of Peter's promiſes ; but, from his excuſes and 
delays, he was at length convinced of the ingratitude 


\ 


Najara, were ſo cloſely purſued to the river by the vic- 
tors, that great numbers of them were flain on the 


Having thus reſtored Peter the Cruel to > his . 
the prince reminded him of his engagements. The : 


1 and perfidy of that prince's character. Finding the 


immoderate heats of Spain ſo unfriendly to the health 
of his followers, that many of them contracted ſuch 
diſeaſeg as proved mortal, he was. obliged to return to 
met with much difficulty i in grati- 
fying the pecuniary demands of his troops. The com- 


Aquitaine, where he 


8 pamons took up their quarters in his principality, where 


2. Froiſſ. liv. 2 p- 18:,—Mariaa. lib, XVii. cap. 5 
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complaints of the people againſt ſuch licentious ruffians 


procured an order from him for their departure; and 


their great reſpect for his character induced them to 
comply with an injunction which, if it had iſſued from 


another prince, would haye been treated with contempt. 
For the diſcharge of the debts in which he had en- 


' tangled himſelf, he was adviſed by his chancellor, the 
biſhop of Rodez, to impoſe a tax upon every hearth | 
in Aquitaine, for five years. Some of the provinces 


agreed to this impoſt; while others reprobated the mea» 
ſure as a burthenſome innovation. Many of the Gaſ- 


con nobility fomented the diſcontent. of the latter, and 


appealed to the en of France againſt the pringe” 8 con- 


duct. 


While theſe d e RES haraſſed the 3 of 


Peter, Henry of Traſtamara was enabled to renew with 


ſucceſs. his enterpriſes againſt the Caſtilian monarch, 


After his flight from the field of Najara, he had haraſs 
- ſed the borders of Aquitaine, in revenge for the inter- 
| ference of Edward; and when he had been compelled 


to deſiſt from his hoſtilities in that quarter, he had 


found refuge in the court of the king of Arragon; and 
being ſupplied with troops by that prince and the duke 
of Anjou, he re-entered the Caſtilian territories, where 


his popularity opened to him the gates of the cities, and 


_ procured him conſiderable reinforcements. Peter ad- 
vanced againſt him with an army conſiſting chiefly of 
Moors and Portugueſe: but he was defeated by Henry 
and Gueſclin, and being afterwards taken priſoner at 


Montiel, was preſented to his brother, who ſtriking him 


in the face with a dagger, a a ſcuffle enſued, in which 


Penny, loſt his life. Henry was no 
3. Far lr. f 1. #2 
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niſed as king of Caſtile and Leony/ ad * wore the 
crown with reputation. 
| The Black Prince was difpteaſed \ with the final ſuc- 


1 eu the uſurper whom he had expelled; but he did 


not think proper to intermeddle again in the affairs of 


Caſtile- His expedition to that country had greatly 


impaired his health, by reducing him to a ſtate of in- 
eurable languor; and the laurels of Najara gave him 
an inadequate compenſation for the decline of his po- 
pularity among his Gaſcon ſubjects. The application 


of the difcontented nobles to the French king was ex- 


tremely agreeable to that monarch; who wiſhed for an 
opportunity of 'renouncing the peace of Bretigni. 


Alleging that the mutual renunciations, which were 


not to be given in form till every place had been de- 


kuered up to the Enghth according t6 the treaty, had 


not been exchanged, he pretended that he was ſtil 


ord- paramount of the ceded provinces; and, in that 


capacity, ſummoned prince Edward to appear before 


him, and anſwer the complaints of the Gaſcons. 


This citation was reccived with that indignation which 


| kt merited. The prince declared to the meſſengers 
Who brought it, that he would obey their maſter's in- 
vitation, and would appear at Faris in n _ 


at the head of 66,000 men 


enn 2 | 4. ran. Jv. 


Charles, being refolved on a renewal of the war, 
employed emiflaries to ſcatter the ſeeds of revolt 
through all the Gallic provinces belonging to the En- 
gliſh. The prejudices of the inhabitants in favor of 
the French government contributed to the ſucceſs of 


Charles's perfidious aims; and while he was debauch- 


ing them from their allegiance to Edward, he amuſed | 
that monarch with pro ſtations of honorable and pa- 
cific intentions. When ue was 1 to we up his 


_ intrigues | 


3 


es 
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intrigues with open war, be ſent a defiance to Ed- 
ward; but, by the time of the meſſenger” 8 arrival "8 
the Engliſh-court, Ponthien was invaded by a French 
army, and brought under the dominion of Charles. 

Edward, having communicated te his parliament 


* an account of the faithleſs proceedings. of Charles, 


thought proper, with the conſent of both houſes, to 


reſume the title of king of France, Which he had 


relinquiſhed by the treaty of Bretigni. They then 


granted him à ſupply towards repelling the hoſtilities 
cf the French, who had now invaded Aquitaine with | 


a conſiderable force, The campaign produced no ac- 
tion of moment, and conſiſted. of ſkirmiſhes, ſieges, 
and depredations, the detail of which Would, * uſe- 


leſs: and unintereſting: 


373 
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The ſucceeding campaign was attended 1 events A. D. 


| 44 greater importance. Encouraged by Gallic aid, the 


towns of Aquitaine rapidly revolted; while others 
were reduced by force. Two conſiderable armies in- 


vaded that principality in different quarters; and an 


attempt was made, by the junction of theſe, to ſur- 
priſe prince Edward in Angouleſme. When he learn 
ed the deſign of the French, he declared that they 
ſhould never find him cooped up either in a town or 


| fortreſs, . but might always meet-with him in the. field, 
| Prepared to riſque the hazard of battle. In the mean 


time, the duke of Lancaſter, who had before made a 


fruitleſs effort to bring the enemy to.an engagement 


in Picardy, joined the prince in the Angoumois. In- 


? telligence being brought to Edward, that the city ot 


Limoges, on, the fortifications of which he had ex- 


pended much time and treaſure, had admitted wi 
French garriſon, at the inſtigation of it's biſhop, in 


| wage * he had repoſed great „ he 
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was ſo extremely incenſed, that, after an ineffectual 
demand of ſurrender, he threatened the abſolute de- 


ſtruction of the place, and the univerſal maſſacre of 


tte inhabitants. By undermining the walls, he made 


à breach for the entrance of his troops, put to death 


| the greater part of the citizens, of both ſexes and all 


ages, made a general ſlaughter of the e ſacked | 
the city, and raſed it to the ground % 
This was the laſt of the martial exploits of the Black 


Prince; and it is to be lamented, that his career ter- 


minated in a manner ſo inconſiſtent with humanity. 


His languiſhing diſorder rather increafed than abated x 
and his' weakneſs was ſo great, that he' was unable 


even to mount his horſe. Being adviſed by his phyſi- 


_ cians to try the effect of his native air, he returned to 


England, leaving the government of FE in the : 


hands of the duke of Lancaſter, - 


While the prince was occupied at ohh; Sir 


Robert Enolles carried the terror of the Engliſh arms 

| from the neighbourhood of Calais to the gates of the 
French metropolis, challenging the king in vain to 
meet him in the field, He burned the villages' in the 
environs of that city; and then marched to the weſt- 


ward, purfuing a courſe of violent devaſtation . 
The brave du Gueſelin, whofe military merit had 
fixed Henry of Fraſtamara on the, throne of Caſtile, 
was now- appointed to the important office of conſta- | 
ble of France; and his courage and abilities were ex- 
erted againſt the Engliſh with great ſucceſs, * The tide 
of fortune which had attended that people in the greater 


part of this reign, failed them in the preſent war; Cala- 


5 mity and miſchance aſſailed them in every quarter of 


6. Froiff, liv. —Walkogh,p. * 7. Froiff, liv. i. 


their foreign dominions; and the policy of the perfidious 
— ſurnamed by his countrymen the Miſe, -ope- 


rated 


EDWARD, II. 


8 more fatally againſt his rival thas the 1 


ann and intrepidity of his father. 


Some rays of ſucceſs, - however, aces ap- | 
peared, to cliter the gloom which darkened the de- 
clining years of Edward. A Flemiſh fleet was met by 
an Engliſh ſquadron, and defeated, with the loſs of 


all the veſſels of the former, and the deſtruction of 


4000 men. Taking advantage of this victory, Edward 


detached the Flemings from the intereſts of France, 
which they ſeemed eager to embrace, and compelled 
not only their free cities, but the earl himſelf, to adopt 
a neutrality. | 

The ſovereign of Caſtile, EXE the former conduct 
of the Black Prince, and the late proceedings of the 


duke of Lancaſter, who, having eſpouſed a daughter 


of Peter the Cruel, had aſſumed the title of king of 
Caſtile, and claimed that crown in right of his wife, 
now joined his arms to thoſe of France, and ſent a 
formidable ſquadron againſt the Engliſh, An en gage= 
ment enſued between the fleets of the two nations, 
which continued undecided till the ſecond day; and 
the Spaniards then obtained the victory, for- which 
they were indebted to their cannon, the Engliſh uſing 
none on that occaſion. The earl of Pembroke, who 
had been appointed commander in chief of the Engliſh 


forces in- Aquitaine, had failed from Southampton with 


the fleet which was now vanquiſhed; and the Spani- 
ards having met him off Rochelle, with an intention 
of oppoſing his debarkation, he had found it imprac- 


ticable to avoid them. He was taken priſoner in the 
conflict; moſt of his men underwent either the ſame 


fate, or a violent death; and he loſt the greater part 
of his fleet, including a veſſel laden with treaſure har 
the pay of the forces. 2 e 
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This diſaſter ſpread a general conſternation among 
the Engliſh in Aquitaine; and the French, eneou- 


raged by the ſucceſs of their allies, and the dejection 


of their enemies, made great progreſs i in the reduction 
of Poictou, Angoumois, and Saintonge. Their ra- 


pidity of conqueſt alarmed the king of England, who, 


from the beginning of the war, had eonfided too much 


in the fidelity of his continental ſubjects, and in the 


unwarlike genius of the French monarch, without re- 


flecting that a prince who is no warrior can command 


the ſervice: of able officers, and may frequently do 


more i injury to his adverſary by the arts of his cabinet, | 
| than by his prefence at the head of his armies. 


. Having determined on a voyage to Aquitaine, 8 


check the career of the enemy, Edward equipped a large 
x, fleet and a numerous army, with, which he embarked at 


Sandwich; but he found the wind and weather ſo un- 


| favorable to his purpoſe, that, after being haraſſed at ſea 
| for five weeks, he returned to Eno: and later. 


55 dis expedition. 


Gueſclin now probecured bis ä IVY 


| pbſitionz and when he had completed the recovery of 
Poitou, he carried his arms into Bretagne. The for- 
5 mer” connexions of Edward nenen, render it 


neceffaty to obſerve, that the competitior 


„nerd and Charte d- Bloishad hog: decided ſe. 


Feral years after the peace of Bretigni, by the battle of 
, Anirays in which Charles loſt his life. The French 


| king had tlien conſented to grant John the inveſtiture 
£ of the duchy; but he now confiſcated that fief, on pre- 
tence of the friendfhip between the duke and his father 


in-aw the king of England. Gueſclin being ordered 


5 to execute this fentence, reduced the greater part of 
; * the Breton territories by midſummer, and compelled 


7, On 
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Montfort to ſeek refuge 3 in he Engliſh court, Sir Ro- A.D. 
bert Knolles being left tor the ener of the remain- * 
6 
Under che auſpices = the Juke of 1 the 
Engliſh made another effort for. the re-eſtabliſhment 
of their affairs on the continent. He marched with 
30,0900 men, through the heart of France; beginning 
his progreſs at Calais, and continuing his courſe till he 
arrived at Bourdeaux. In this expedition, he was un- 
able to draw the enemy to an engagement; though they 
haraſſed his detachments with inceſſant hoſtilities. He 
loſt a great number of his men by famine and diſeaſe; 
he found the fortreſſes too ſtrong to be eaſily reduced; 
and, without having obtained the leaſt glimpſe of ſuc- . 
ceſs, reached the banks of the Garonne. 

Deſirous of putting an end to the war, the pope had * 
6 offered himſelf as a mediator between Charles and Ed- "I | 
ward but he could only procure a truce between them. 
This was ill obferved by the French, who, under the 
command of the duke of Anjou, proſecuted various 
fieges in Guienne, and. greatly Fanden the in- 
nions of Edward in that province. 

be truce was extended, by different continu3tions, 
| to. the year 1377; and, in the mean time,'confetences 
for a. final peace took place at Bruges. But. Charles, . 
elevated with the late triumphs of his arms, inſiſted on 
terms too high even for the now humbled ſpirit of Ed- 
ward. The latter, before the armiſtice expired, ſuſtain- e 
ed a very afflictive loſs in the death of the prince of 
Wales, whoſe malady ſtill increaſed, and at length ter- June 3. 
minated in a fever, which put a period to his exiſtence, 
when he had nearly completed his forty-ſixth year. 
Thus died one of the greateſt heroes of a Farlike age. 
Few: innerer died with greater reputation, or with 
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more general regret. His character was at once ſplen- 
did, amiable, and reſpectable: he was celebrated as 
the flower of chivalry, the mirror of elegance and po- 
Hteneſs, and the pattern of prudence and virtue. His 
liberality, juſtice, and benignity of diſpoſition have 


been highly extolled; and though ſome exceptions | 


occur to a part of this panegyric, they aroſe either 
from ſtrong provocations, or from the barbarous Oy 


of warfare practiſed in thoſe days. 


The king, in the decline of his life, contracted an 
attachment, after he had become a widower, for a 


ä lady named Alice Perrers, whoſe influence over him 
extending to the affairs of government, the commons 


ioned for her baniſhment from court. Edward 
- acceded to their requeſt; but ſhe was recalled by the 
complaiſance of the next parliament. 

The impaired health of the king induced ROY at 
this time, to devolve the burthen of government, in a 
great meaſure, on his eldeſt ſurviving ſon, the duke of 
Lancaſter ; not that he had any intention of procuring 
the ſucceſſion for that prince; for Richard of Bour- 
deaux, ſon of the deceaſed prince of Wales, had been 
already acknowledged, both by Edward and his parlia- 
ment, as heir apparent of the crown. Senfible of his 
approaching releaſe from worldly cares, and unwilling 
to leave his infant grandfon embroiled in a war with a 


powerful nation, Edward eagerly wiſhed for a peace 


with France, and nominated commiſſioners to renew 
the negotiations for that ' deſirable purpoſe.” But 
Charles was not at preſent inclined to an accommoda- 
tion 3 and when the truce had expired, his officers re- 7 
commenced hoſtilities in the vicinage of Calais. To- 
wards the charges of the expected war, the parliament- 


had ordered a tax of four-pence to be collected from 


+ 71. Rot. Par. 50 et 51 Edw. I, 113. Froiſſ. lv. . 
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all 1 eite above fourteen years of age; but bela 


any effect had reſulted from this impoſt, the king's 


indiſpdſition cloſed his life and his reign, in the ſixty- 
fifth year of the 1 and the N e of the 1 


ter * 


the characters of warlike princes, extenuate their fail- 
ings, and palliate the defects of their government. But 


the general conduct of the third Edward, abſtracted 


Dazzled with the glare of arms, and the n of 5 
| heroic achievements, hiſtorians ate too apt to emblazon 
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from his martial merit, was ſuch as would have extort- 


ed the encomiums even of thoſe who are the leaſt in- 
| clined to be captivated with the empty fame of a war- 
rior. He was no leſs great in the arts of domeſtic 
adminiſtration, than in the field of ſaughter. His ge- 
nius exceeded the common ſtandard ; he had a quick 
perception, a ſtrong mind, and a depth of reflexion-and 
judgment. He diſplayed a conſiderable ſhare of ability 
in the direction of political and parliamentary affairs : 

he managed his legiſlative aſſemblies with great dexte- 
rity; he preſerved his kingdom in a ſeries of internal 
peace, by his active, vigorous, and prudential con- 


duct: J "HY: n the enactment of a variety of 5 


13. By Philippa of Hainault, Edward had Ds ſons and five 
daughters. His ſons, beſides the Black Prince and John duke of 
Lancaſter, were, two Williams, who! died in their infancy ; Lionel of 
Antwerp, duke of Clarence, who died in 1368, and whoſe character 
reſembled that of his brother Edward; Edmund of Langley, earl of 
Cambridge, and afterwards duke of York; and Thomas of Woodſtock, 


duke of Gloceſter. The daughters were, Iſabella, who eſpouſed 7h. 


Enguerrand de Coucy, carl of Soiſſons and Bedford ; Joan, who' was 


betrothed to Peter the Cruel of Caſtile, but died of the plague before 


the completion of the marriage; Blanche, who died an infant; Mary, 


| the wiſe, of John,de' Montfort, duke of Bretagne; and Margaret, 
counteſs of Pembroke. IM natural children are alſo attributes. 3 to 
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| 55. judicious regulations, for the improvement of manu- 
5 Wer factures, the extenſion of commerce, and the promo- 


tion of order and ſecurity. Though his ambition in- 
| volved: him in a courſe. of expenditure which required 
* 'the impoſition of unuſual burthens on his people, his 


elemency, affability, and conciliating demeanor, the 


regard which he evinced for their welfare, and the 
great glory and ſucceſs of his enterpriſes, conſoled 
them under the weight of exactions, ſuppreſſed their 


murmurs, and even won them to a cheerful compliance 
with his demands. It muſt be acknowledged, how- 
ever, that acts of arbitrary power ſometimes diſgraced 1 


bis ſway ; but theſe were leſs frequent than they had 


been i in moſt of the preceding reigns, and partly aroſe 
from the unſettled ſtate of the conſtitution. 
- Of his bravery and {kill in arms, it is 1 to 


| N our praiſes. It is ſufficient to obſerve, that he 


Was univerſally. conſidered as 2 moſt accompliſhed 
warrior, and that his attachment to military occupa- 


tions, and his frequent exhibition of tournaments, 


propagated chat martial ſpirit throughout the nation, 
which was ſo ſignally diſplayed i in the fields of Hali- 
don, Exeſſy, Poictiers, and Najara. The exploits of 


his reign, however, were not productive of any per- 


manent conqueſts, except Berwick and Calais; and 


the general defection of the inhabitants of his Gallic 
provinces, by facilitating the loſs of the greater part of 


thoſe. a SRI threw a d © over His — ol the 


> merit dy faceeſs. | 


As a man, he was truly 3 e equa- 
nimity, candor, beneficence, honor, probity, and every | 
ſoeial virtue, adorned and dignified his character. He 
E * ä of every 

denomi- 


E D w A R D U. „„ 
| denomination. He excelled in the learning of the A. D. 
times; and his court was the abode of taſte, magnifi- . 
cence, and liberality of manners. In his perſon, he was 
ſtrong, well- proportioned, and majeſtic; his aſpect was 
_ engaging, and his addreſs manly and elegant. 
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Rieuans . 


The Site of ti fer has the chief et in the govern. 
ment. Te war with France is unſucceſsful. —Dj 2 
contents ariſe among the people —Wat Tyler kindles an 


; alarming inſurrection ;—which is fuppreſſed by his 


YL | death. Richard invades Scotland,—and burns Edin- 
burgh.— His authority is circumſcribed by bis parlia- 
mentary ſubjefts—The duke of Glocgſter, and other 


5 nobles, take arms againſt the king 5 * 


_— 


ruin they accompliſh. 


3 2 v. 1 r 4 a N followed the deceaſe 
TY, 37 i of Edward III. His grandſon Richard had not com- 


10 earldom of — on his youngeſt _ 


: pleted the eleventh year of his age, when he was called 
to the throne by the death of the two illuſtrious Ed- 
wards. The memory of his father endeared the youth 


to the nation ; and his acceſſion was celebrated with 


3 general ac clamations, and with a joy which ſeemed to 


abſorb the popular regret for the loſs of the late king. A 
council was appointed to adviſe the new king during | 


his minority; and his uncle the duke of Lancaſter was 
placed at the head of i it. This nobleman was ill calcu- 

- "ted for the direction of the affairs of a nation. His 
capacity was not of the moſt brilliant kind; and. beſides 
_ this incompetence, he was haughty, ambitious, precipi- 
tate, obſtinats, and imprudent. He paid little regard 

to honor, juſtice or rectitude; and his former conduct 

bad expoſed him to the odium of the public. 


Richard's coronation was accompanied with ſome-. 
promotions among the courtiers. He conferred: the 
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of Woodſtock; . that of Northumberland on Henry 4. D. 


lord Percy; and the lord Mowbray and Guichard 
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c' Angle were created carls of Nottingham at and Hun- 


tingdon. 


To provide for the demands of the war with France, | 
application was made to parliamept by the new go- 
vernment; and two tenths of moveable goods wers 


ordered to be levied for two years on the cities and 


S boroughs, and two fifteenths on the counties. Theſe 
grants were not agreed to without ſome conceſſions on 
| the part of the crown; but ſuch petitions of the com—- 


mons as appeared unreaſonable did not meet with ac- - 


quieſcence. The French having inſulted the Engliſh 


| coaſts, and made ſeveral predatory. deſcents, orders 


were ſent by the miniſtry to the maritime towns, for 


the obſeryance of a ſtricter guard in their reſpeQive 


vicinities. The earl of Buckingham was diſpatched 


with a ſquadron to annoy the enemy, and, in parti- 


cular, received directions to attack a Spaniſh fleet 
which lay. wind-bound in the harbour of Sluys. But 


2 violent tempeſt diſperſed and ſhattered his veſſels, 


and obliged him to return into port. 


In. the ſucceeding ſummer, the duke of Tr : 


put. to ſea with a ſtrong armament. Before he failed, 
a part of his navy had left the coaſt, and received a 
defeat from a Spaniſh ſquadron. The duke having 
landed in Bretagne, inveſted St. Malo; but Gueſclin 
advancing to the ſupport of the garriſon, John raiſed 


the fiege, and returned to England with diſgrace, his 
unpopularity being e by this inglorious ex- 


pedition. 

The Scots, ang 8 of che weakbif incident. 
to a minority, made incurſions into the marches, burned 
Roxburgh, and took by ſurpriſe the caſtle of Berwick, 
| the n of which loſt his life by their hands, * 
7 N 4 
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earl of Northumberland, however, retdok this fortreſs 


by ſtorm, and put the new garriſon to the ſword. The 


tropolis, equipped a ſmall fleet at his own expenec, en- 


gaged and defeated that adventurer, and took the great- 8 


er part of his ſhips. | 


"When further ſupplies were W the commons 
teſtified a great unwillingneſs to comply with the re- 
quiſition; but the peers at length prevailed on them to 
8 an additional duty on wool and leather 

The next campaign changed the face of affairs in Bre- 


north-eaſtern coaſts being harafſed by a Scot named 
Mercer, John Philpot, a wealthy inhabitant of the me- 


tagne, where the nobles, reflecting on the conſequences 


of the dukedom's being under the immediate govern- 


ment of the French king, who had reduced every town | 


in the province except Breſt, formed the reſolution of 


the principal towns joyfully received him as their ſo- 
vereign. While the French were employed i in making 


fruitleſs efforts to prevent the duke's ſucceſs, the Eng- 
= lth had an opportunity of 1 recovering ſeveral fortreſſes 


in Aquitaine. Their great enemy, Gueſclin, was ſent 


apainſt them; but, at the fiege of Chateau-neuf, the 
further attempts of this able commander were 7 op 


by a natural dea. 
As it was ſuſpected chat the change in Montfort 8 


circumftances would not be permanent without Eng- 
Hh aid, the earl of Buckingham was ſent to his aſſiſt- 
ance. This nobleman repaired with an army to Bre- | 
tagne, and was employed for two-months i in the fiege 
of Nantes; but not fucceeding in this enterpr le, he 
retired into winter-quarters; and, finding 
- duke hae clanteſtinely accommodated his aus, 
. with 


inviting Montfort from England, and ſupporting him 
with zeal in the re- eſtabliſhment of his affairs. Pleaſed | 
with the invitation, he haſtened over to the duchy ; : and 


t the 


R 1 C Kt 4 RÞ oY 
with France, and that the inveſtiture of the duchy had 


been renewed to him, he returned with his forces to 


England. : 


For the pay of the earbs army, the x maintenance of 


Calais and other fortified towns on the continent, and 


the charges of an expedition made by the duke of Lan- . 
caſter into Scotland (where he concluded a truce with 


the enemy), the miniſtry again applied to parliament 


for a ſubſidy. After long deliberation it was agreed, 


that a capitation- tax of three gfoats ſhould be impoſed 5 


on every individual in the kingdom above the age of 
fifteen, with the exception of beggars © 


The inferior tenants of the nobility and gentry had i 


long been in a ſtate hardly preferable to that of ſlaves; 
and the frequent taxes which had been lately impoſed, 


had proved to them particularly oppreſſive. With ſuch 
impatience had they borne the ſeverities of their maſ- 
ters, and the burthens to which they were ſubjected, 


that they were ripe for acts of violence and deſperation. 
The poll-tax newly enacted was the object of extras 


ordinary clamors; and as the collectors of that un- 


Popular impoſt exerciſed their office with rigor, bru- 


_ rality, and inſolence, the minds of the populace were 

Þ exaſperated to the higheſt pitch of fermentation. One 
of the officers behaving improperly, in the diſcharge of 
his commiſſion, to the daughter of a Kentiſh ruſtic 


known by the name of Wat Tyler, the latter, in the 


fury of his reſentment, flew the collector on the ſpot. 


To avoid the puniſhment due to his crime, he endea- 
voaured to rouſe the provincials- of the neighbourhood ; 


and the fparks of his indignation, falling on combuſ- 


tible matenals, kindled a flame that ſeemed to threaten. 
| the ſubverſion of the government. The people being . 
ö —_ ſtimulated by a defire of taking enen on 


1 Parliamentary Hiſt. vol. i. 


Vor. II. . To Cc. 7 thoſe 
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thoſe whom they confidered as their oppreſſors, little 
perſuaſion was requiſite to draw them into a confede- 


racy with Tyler. Meſſengers were diſpatched to the 


neareſt counties, to ſolicit the lower claſs of inhabitants | 


to join in a league for ſhaking off the trammels of ſex- 
vitude. Several thouſands of ruſtics aſſembled on this 


occaſion, who, though imperfectly furniſhed with 


arms, were rendered. formidable by the licentious fury 


with which they were actuated. They releaſed from 


priſon one John Ball, an enterpriſing eccleſiaſtic, who 
| had acquired ſome popularity by preaching up the na- 
- tural equality of mankind, and the injuſtice of that 


government which authoriſed the diſtinction of free- 


men and flayes, of the nobility and the populace. A 


rendezvous at length took place on Black-heath; and 


It is faid, that the inſurgents there aſſembled amounted 


nearly to 100,000 men. The leaders of this tumultu- 
ary hoſt were Wat Tyler and Jack Straw, who, when 


the king had ſent a meſſage, intimating a deſire of know- 


ing the reaſon of their extraordinary meeting, replied, 


that they, wiſhed to confer with him on matters of im- 
portance, and hoped he would perſonally wait on them. 
Alarmed at the report of their numbers, he had retired 


to the Tower for ſafety; but being adviſed by ſome 


of his attendants to comply with their requeſt of an 
interview, he entered his barge, and ſteered towards 
. Rotherhithe, where about 10,000 of the ruſtics were 


ready to receive him. Sudbury the primate, who 


was alſo chancellor of the realm, and Sir Robert Hales, 
the high-treaſurer, diſſuaded him from expoſing him- 
ſelf to the blind rage of. the multitude. The inſurgents, 


5 _ exaſperated at a counſel which deprived. them of their 


wiſh of gaining poſſeſſion of their ſovereign's perſon, Th 
owed vengeance againſt the two miniſters ; and the 
8 whole * of theſe e directed their courſe 


towards | 


A WV wv © 
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5 towards the metropolis, the gates of Which were 
opened to them, againſt the will of the magiſtrates, by 


the populace. They at firſt abſtained from plunder ?, 
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and gave out that their ſole deſign was to free their 


country from thoſe traitors who had oppreſſed the 


nation. The next morning, they proceeded to the 


palace of the Savoy, belonging to the duke of Lan- 
caſter, whom they had marked out as the principal 


object of their revenge, and who would certainly have 


— 


fallen a ſacrifice to their violence, had he not been 


abſent in the north. They reduced that magnificent 
building to afhes, after having deſtroyed the plate and 


jewels which they found in it. They demoliſhed the 
Temple, and burned the records belonging to the 


ſociety. The hoſpital of the knights of St. John of 
Jeruſalem, in Clerkenwell, ſhared the ſame fate. Be- 


ſides this deſtruction of edifices, many individuals, * 


chiefly foreigners, were maſſacred by theſe ruffans 3. 
The king continued in the Tawer, where he held a 
council in the night. It was ſuggeſted to this aſſembly 


by William Walworth, mayor of London, that an 


attempt againſt the rioters, immerſed as the majority 


B now were in fleep and intoxication, would probably be 
ſucceſsful. But this meaſure was over-ruled as hazard- 


ous; and it was reſolved that Richard ſhould try the 
effect of perſuaſion on their minds, and ſhould grant 
their demands, if they pertinaciouſſy inſiſted on his 


; acquieſcence. In the following morning, when they 


4M Wallingh, p. 249. 
Walking, 5 


were diſtributed into three bodies, the king ventured 
with a ſmall retinue to approach that diviſion which 


was ſtationed at Mile-end. He ſaluted the multitude | 


June 13. 


with an aſpect of complacency, and expreſſed a readi- 


neſs to comply with che wiſhes of his people. They 


3. Eroidl, . ü.—Koight. Hilt,— 


c ca | required 
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2 reguired an . ſervitude, a freedom of trafke 
mn all towns throughout the kingdom, and a reduction 
. of the rent of lands, beſides a full pardon for every 
. offence of which they had been guilty. Richard gave 
A * + his affent to theſe requiſitions, under à proviſo that 
they would return in peace to their reſpective diſtricts. 
Chartered grants of manumiſſion and pardon were 
ſpeedily prepared and given to the mal- contents; and 
the greater part of. the ruſtics who compoſed this divi- 
fion pd retized to the provinces. to e * 


ene the ſeceiien of fo many of the 8 
rates greatly weakened the force of the rebels, it did 
not deter the reſt from the profecution of their ſchemes. 
As ſoon as the king had ſet out for Mile-end, they had 
ruſhed into che Tower, without any oppoſition from 

the terrified guards; inſulted the mother of their 
5 prince; ſeiſed the archbiſhop of Canterbury, whom 
they immediately. beheaded; ; treated Sir Robert Hales 
in the fame manner; and extended their cruelty to 
many other perſons who were ſo unfortunate as to 

fall into their hands. When they were informed, bp 

2 meſſage from the king, of his grants to their bre - 
thren, their chieftain, Wat Tyler, anſwered, that he 
woas not indiſpoſed for peace, if the terms were ſuch 
as he ſhould perfectly approve. This demagogue is 
aid to have formed the deſign of ſeiſing the king, of 
murdering the nobility and gentry, of exterminating all 
- the profeſſors of the law, of deſtroying all public re- 
cords and memorials, and of erekting a new govern- 
m.ent on the ruins of the ancient conſtitution. Whe- 
daher he or any of his collegues really entertained 
Re, ſuch- extenſive — may perhaps be doubted; 


4 Froit. —Walſingh. 5. Kvight—Walſingh.—Vit, Ricardi IL 
| . W | ; 
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but, from the ſpecimen which they had already given | 
of their ferocious and brutal characters, it may readily 
be ſuppoſed that the elation of early ſucceſs would have 
prompted them to the moſt n e 
ambition and barbarity. 4 a 
Several forms of charters benz ſucceſſively reſelhel 
by Wat Tyler, he was invited to a conference with the 
king, that the terms of accommodation might be finally 
ſettled. The meeting took place in Smithfield, Rich- 
 ard' being attended by a ſmall party of guards, and 
Tyler by about 25,000 men. Sir John Newton 
having been ſent to conduct this preſumptuous rebel 
to the king, he treated the knight with inſolence and 


A. D. 
138. 


June 15. 


obloquy, and even aimed a blow at him with his dag» # 


ger. Richard coming up, interpoſed i in the fray, and 


ordered Sir John, who was preparing to oppoſe Tyler, . | 


to alight, and ſurrender his weapon to the ruffan.” The 


| latter, inflamed by his quarrel with the knight, who had 
anſwered his opprobrious language with a charge of 
falſchood, now made another attempt to wound him. 


Rouſed by this attack on one of the king's friends, 
Walworth, the loyal and Courageous mayor, adviſed 


Richard to take Tyler into cuſtody. Having received 


an order to that purport, the magiſtrate boldly ap- 


proached him, and gave him fo violent a blow on the 
head, that he was unable to preſerve his ſeat on his 


horſe. Several other perſons of the king's retinue | 
ruſhed on the rebel as he fell, and put a ſpeedy e end to 


his life 5. * : 
At this critical inſtant, when the thirſt of rea 


impelled the mal-contents to aim their ſhafts at the 


king and his attendants, whom they might eaſi ily have 


_ deſtroyed, Richard, with a preſence of mind which 


_ could hardy have been . of four 


6. waer P. 252, 253. | | 
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teen, rode up. to them, hd called out, What 18s. 
te your purpoſe, my ſubjects ?- Would you ſeek the 


ce life of your ſovereign ? Be not alarmed or enraged 


e at the-death of your leader! I am your king, and 1 


ce will be your leader: follow me, and I will cheer- 


( fully grant your demands.” Confounded with a 
mixture of ſurpriſe and awe, they ſuffered the king to 


lead them into the fields. In the mean time, the 


mayor exhorted the ſuperior citizens to take arms 
againſt the inſurgents, and prevent them from ſeiſing 
or deſtroying the royal perſon. His exhortations had 
a rapid effect. A body of 1000 men, well armed, ſtood 


Forward in the cauſe of doyalty, and, under the com- 


mand of. Sir Robert Knolles, advanced to the aſſiſtancę 


10 of Richard. As ſoon as this corps had joined the king, 


the rebels were terriſied into ſubmiſſion; they threw 
down their arms, and implored mercy with the moſt 
humble ſupplications. Inſtead of agreeing to Sir 


Robert s. defire of putting a number of them to. the 


Fo ſword, with a view of intimidating the other bodies of 


revolters, the young monarch granted them charters - 
of enfranchiſement, but commanded, by proclamation, 


that none of them ſhould be admitted in the ing 


night x within the walls of the cn x 
The capital did not exhibit the only frone of riot 


and outrage. The villains (or inferior tenants) of the 
| abbey of St. Alban's, and other ruſtics in that neigh- 


bourhood, put ſeveral perſons to death, and committed 


various diſorders. At Bury. the populace maſſacred 
Sir John Cavendiſh, one of the judges, as well as 
other gentlemen of the law, flew the prior of the 


monaſtery, and perpetrated other enormities. Simi- 


lar commotions happened i in the counties of Cambridge 
and Huntingdon 3 and, in Norfolk, a dyer named 


* 


7. Walſingh. p. 253. 5 
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John Litteſter, who ſtyled himſelf king of the com- 


mons, urged his plebeian followers to murder and de- 


vaſtation; but being attacked at North-Walſham by 
Henry, biſhop of Norwich, he was defeated, . 


priſoner, and executed as a traitor * L | 

The vaſſals of the crown being ſummoned to attend 
the king with their followers, 40,000 men appeared 
in arms at Black-heath, ready to act againſt. the ene- 
mies of the government. Thus ſupported, Richard 


iſſued a proclamation, requiring all tenants to perform 


their accuſtomed ſervices; and, alleging that the . 


charters lately granted to the rebels had been extorted, 
he revoked them as derogatory to the honor of his 


crown, and prejudicial both to the church and ſtate ꝰ. 


At the time of this revocation, he was at the head of 


an army in Effex, where the tumults were not ſup- 


preſſed till the rebels had ſuſtained two defeats from 


the royaliſts. Commiſſions were now iſſued to try the 


moſt criminal of the inſurgents; and pardon was 
offered to the leſs notorious delinquents, on condition 


of their delivering up their leaders into the hands of 


juſtice. Many hundreds of theſe turbulent ruſtics, 


| were executed; Jack Straw, and Ball the incendiary 
preacher, ſuffering among the reſt of the victims. 


The firſt parliament which aſſembled after the ſup- 
| preſſion of the rebellion, confirmed the king's renun- 


ciation of his grants to the mal-contents ; but mani- 
feſted an unwillingneſs to levy any impoſt on the peo · wo 


ple while their minds were yet in ſome degree of agi- 
tation. But, when Richard ſignified his intention of de- 
ferring the promulgation of a general amneſty till he had 
received the grant of a ſublidy, the aſſembly yielded to 


8. Walſingh. p. 263, 26 vn. Ric. II. à Mon. Eveſh. edit. 
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his demands; and he graified che public with an ect gf 


indemnity. 
A nuptial falemnity 8 the cu of * | 
diſorders of the realm. A treaty of marriage having | 


Y been concluded between Richard and Anne, the daughe 


der of che late > emperor Charles IV, and grand- daughter 


pf that king of Bohemia who had fallen in the battle 


of Crecy, the princeſs was ſent to England hy her bro- 


ther Wenceſlaus, ſucceſſor of Charles, who ſtipulated. 


for a Igan from the court of England before the delivery. | 


of his ſiſter's perſan. The nuptials were ſolemniſed 
with great pomp, and were followed by the coronation 
of the bride, and a ſeries af tournaments. Anne was 


=. amiable princeſs; + but her connexion TA Richard 


Was unprolific. ö | : 
The courage and addreſs which 1 king had dif. 


played during the late riots, had flattered his ſubjects 
| with the hopes of an able and a prudent adminiſtra- 


tion. This. proſpect, however, did not continue; for, 
though. he was not wholly deſtitute of natural talents, 


Bis judgment was certainly defective, and his educa- 
tion had heen ſo negle 
ꝗuenced by ambitious views, encouraged him i in diſ- 


zlefted by his uncles, who, in- 


fipation and indolence, that- he never evinced a 

fundity © of political knowledge, or acted on the regular 
ipley of juft and. enlightened government. He 
gave an unpleafing ſpecimen of his character, by diſ- 


placing a changellor- whom he had adopted on the re- 
| commendation of parliament, and with whom he was 
offended becauſe he had refuſed: to put the ſeal to ſome 
exorbitant grants of he thoughtich bing 20the pare: 
fires of his gourt : wh 


The war between be Frepgh 1 Engliſh ne had | 


for lome time e languiſhed on both hides; but, when 


11. 3 P. 20. „ r 
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the parliament met in the autyma, the biſhop of A. D. 


Hereford 1: ubmitted two ſchemes to the conſideration 


of the aſſembly. One was, to attack the king of Caſtile, 


2 D 


1888. 


the ally of France; the qther, to co-operate with the 


Flemings, who were involved in a war with their carl 
and with the French. The former propoſition, which 


was ſuggeſted by t the duke of Lancaſter, who wiſhed 


fo render the national purpoſes ſ ubſervient to his own 


views on the Caſtilian throne, was diſapproved by 
both houſes; ; and the latter meaſure was 25 as 
the more expedient of the two,  _ x 
Henry biſhop of Norwich, whoſe courage a tins: 
ceſs againſt the inſurgents of his own dioceſe we have 


already mentioned, had heen appointed by Urban VI. 


to act as general of a cruſade againſt the partiſans of 


the anti-pope Clement, who had been acknowledged 
by the kings of France, Caſtile, and Scotland, Liberal 
contributions were made by the opulent. devotees of 


England towards the charges of the biſhop's enterpriſe; 
and a portion of the public money was aſſigned to 


bim, for the maintenance of the army which he in- 


tended to trapſport to the continent, that he might 


not only act as leader of the cruſade, but as lieutena 


of the king of England againſt the French. The rape 


progreſs of the latter in the Netherlands rendered it 
adviſeable to give an immediate check to their career; 
and the plan of the warlike prelate was to aſſiſt the 


Flemings in the recovery of the plapes In open; 5 


loſt, and then to invade France. 
When the biſhop had en fn-fide kite: a 


part of his troops, he waited a ſhort time for the re- 4. P. 


mainder, under William de Beauchamp; but this of- 
fieer made ſo long a delay (probably at the inſtigation 


of the duke of Lancaſter, who was diſpleaſed at the 
py. given to the pore 8 ſcheme), that Henry 


1 
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eroſſed the channel without him. His force being ; 
angmented at Calais, he marched to Gravelines, took 


it by ſtorm, and put all the male inhabitants to the 
ſword. He then advanced to Dunkirk, where he de- 


- feated with great ſlaughter a much ſuperior army of 
French and Flemings, and gained poſſeſſion of the 
place. Nieuport, and other towns along the coaſt of 
Flanders, were ſucceſſively reduced by the biſhop, who, | 


in conjunction with the militia of Ghent, now formed 


| the fiege of Ypres. The great ſtrength of this town 


baffled all his affaults ; and after he had lain before it 


aboye two months, the report of the approach of a nu- 
merous army of French ſo intimidated the beſiegers, 
that they decamped without the conſent of their epiſ- | 


copal general, and a great number of them quitted his 


ſtandard. He himſelf retired to Gravelines, where he 


was beſieged by the French, who offered him 15,000 


marks, if he would abandon the place. He immedi- : 


ately fent to England for a reinforcement ; but not re- ? 
ceiving any, he diſmantled Gravelines, which the 


agreement gave him the 2 of n and returned 


to England PL 7 
By the influence of the duke of Lanseſterz the 


biſhop was accuſed in parliament of miſconduct, of 


not having uſed his utmoſt efforts for the annoyance 


of the French, and of not having completed his en- 


gagements with the king, whom he had agreed to 


ſerre for a whole year. Though he vindicated him- 


ſelf with eloquence and ſpirit, he was obliged to throw 


himſelf on the mercy of his ſovereign, who OY | 


his temporalities to be ſeiſed 77. ,, 
The duke of Bretagne- offering his. „ be · 
tween the courts of London and Paris, an armiſtice | 


12. . p- 298—305,—Fei oy; 1 Th Non. Eveſh. 45—48. 
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| was condluied } in che winter till the Michaelmas fol- 


* 


2 


lowing. Robert king of Scotland (the firſt crowned You a 
2 


head of the Stuart family) was invited to concur in 


this truce; but he declined it till his ſubjects had 
committed further devaſtations i in the nn which 


were retaliated by the Engliſh. 1705 
The duke of Lancaſter continued to enjoy the chief 


IS direction of the affairs of government; but he was in 
great danger of being diſgraced by an accufation which 


an Hibernian friar brought againſt him, purporting 


that he had formed a plot to aſſaſſinate the king and 
uſurp the throne. The duke proteſted his innocence 
with ſtrong aſſeverations, and required that his accuſer 
ſhould be committed to the cuſtody of Sir John Hol- 


land, the king's uterine brother, till he ſhould adduce 


evidence to ſubſtantiate the charge. In the morning of 


the day fixed for the friar's appearance in council, he 


was found dead 'in his apartment, his keeper having 
tortured him to death. As if this had been done by 


the king's authority, Sir John ordered the corpſe to 


be dragged through the ſtreets on a hurdle, that the 
people might regard the monk as atraitor. Though the 
murder of this eccleſiaſtic bore. a ſuſpicious aſpect, it 
is not probable that there was any real foundation for 
the charge; for the duke muſt have been too conſci- 


ous of his unpopularity, both among the clergy and 


laity, 70 aim at the dethronement of a prince to whom 
te public were yet attached. © 
Richard, being .outwardly th to the duke, | 


ſent him to the continent to treat of a peace with France; 
but the only reſult of his voyage was a prolongation of 
the truce. In his abſence; one of his creatures, John 
of Northampton, late mayor of London, was tried for 


i 14. Walſingh. P. 3zeg. 
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ſedition, and ſentenced to perpetual impriſonment, 
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| oY the confiſcation of his property The duke's 
enemies at court reſolved, after his return, to bring 


5 him to trial in the king's bench for treaſon; but, hav- 


. "uy diſcovered their intentions, he retired to his caſtle 
of Pontefract, which he furniſhed with every requiſite 
for defence. The king's mother, alarmed at theſe 
proceedings, interpoſed between the duke and his 
x _—_ and e ves d er ob 2 — 
3 
: The truce 1 near it's cloſe, 8 made 
great preparations againſt their Engliſh enemies. 'They 
not only ſent John de Vienne, with a body of troops, 
and a confiderable ſum of money, to join the Scots in 
an irruption into the north of England, but equipped 
a numerous army for the invaſien of the ſouthern -_ 
counties. As ſoon as the Gallic reinforcement had 
reached North-Britain, a furious incurſion was made 
into the marches. Richard reſolved to commence his 
military career with an expedition againſt theſe plun- 


EY derers; and, with an. army of 60,009 (or, as others 


ſay, 100,009) men, he entered the Scottiſh dominions. 
John de Vienne endeavoured to prevail on the Scots 
to hazard a battle; but they were too prudent to 
think of encountering ſo great a force. The Engliſh 
fravaged the low. lands, and ſet fire to Edinburgh and 
other towns; and, in the mean time, the Scots and 
their auxiliaries haraſſed England on the north-weſtern | 
frontier, whence they carried off much vo and . 


riſoners , 


The t of a 8 invaſion of this 8 ; 


ik 1 was prevented for the preſent year, partly by the hoſ- 
©  tilities of the Flemings againſt the French, and partly 


= by the delay anling rom adverſe . on tos — : 


"5: | Walkiogh. > 310. 5 16. 14. p · 314, 315. 
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was only deferred, not abandoned; and it therefore 
became neceſſary to keep the coaſts in a poſture of 


defence. When the French were returning from 


Flanders by ſea, the inhabitants of Calais attacked their 
diſperſed veſſels, and eaptured many of "Os with two 
of the chief officers of their fleet 


In the courſe of Richard's northern campaign, new 


honors and grants were conferred by him on his favo- 
rites and his relatives. He advanced his chancellor; 
Michael de la Pole, to the dignity of earl of Suffolk; 
he conferred on Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, the 
marquiſate of Dublin (the firſt inſtance of the creation 
of 2 marquis in our annals;) he beſtowed the duke- 


dome of Vork and Gloceſter on his uncles, the earls 


of Cambridge and Buckingham; and to each of theſe 
noblemen he aſſigned annuities out of the exchequer. 


The king was adviſed by the duke of Lancaſter to 


croſs the frith of Forth, and purſue the enemy into 


their northernmoſt receſſes; while others of his no- 


bility exhorted kim to take meaſures for the intercep- 
tion of that Scottiſh army which had invaded Cumber- 


land. Neither of theſe propoſitions pleaſed the indo- 


lent Richard, whoſe impatience to return to his own 


territories overwhelmed all deſire of taking vengeance 
on the foe, or of OE ROI Pons | 


to advantage | 
Phe parliament at length giving countenance to EF 
favorite ſcheme of the duke of-Laneaſter, for carrying 


the war into Spain, a ſubſidy was granted for that | 
purpole ; and che duke, having levied an army of 

20,000 men, ſet fail for Gallicia. Landing at Corunna, , 
| he took eaſy poſſeſſion of the town; but the caſtle 


withſtood all his efforts. He reduced ſæveral places 


in this province; and, when he approached Portugal, | 


13. Mon. Eveſh. p. 64.—Walſiggh. 13g. Rang”. —_c | 
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D. he had an interview with John, the ſovereign of that 


kingdom, who, having been aſſiſted (as well as his 


predeceſſor) by Engliſh arms, engaged to co-operate 


with, the duke, in the. following ſpring, againſt. the 


king of Caſtile. » As it is unneceſſary to enter into a 
detail of the proceedings of the duke and his Portu- 


gueſe ally, we ſhall only remark, that they met with little 
{ſucceſs in their warlike operations, and that a propoſal 
made by the Caſtilian monarch for a marriage between 


huis eldeſt ſon and Catharine, Lancaſter's only child by 


the daughter of Peter the Crue}, put an end'to the 
duke's attempts for wreſting the crown from it's pre- 
ſent poſſeſſor. The terms of the treaty purported, 
that Conſtance, the duke's Caſtilian wife, ſhould wave 
her pretenſions to her father's crown, which ſhould 


be worn for life by the prince who now enjoyed it, 


and, on his death, ſhould deſcend to his ſon. and 


| Catharine, and their iſſue, or, in failure of their off- 
ſpring, to the heirs of Edmund duke of York by Iſa- 
bella, the younger ſiſter of Conſtance; that 200,000 


crowns ſhould be , paid to the duke of Lancaſter to- 
wards the charges of his expedition; and that he and 
his wife ſhould. reſpectively receive a conſiderable an : 
nuity for life, from the court of Caſtilee. 
Encouraged by the abſence of the duke of Lancaſter, 
and of ſuch a number of his gallant countrymen as 


had . attended him to Spain, the French reſumed, with 


ſtrong hopes of ſucceſs, their ſcheme of an invaſion of 
England. They equipped a fleet of near 1200 fail, 
and muſtered, a formidable army. But a long conti- 
nuance of unfayorable winds detained them in the 
harbour of Sluys; and when they attempted to eroſs 
the. channel in the autumn, a violent ſtorm aroſe, 
ew: prevented. the execution of their POTS The 
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Engliſh were not unprepared to receive them, thanek 4. 


86. 
the more timid members of tlie community were ex- . 855 


tremely alarmed at the report of their bold deſigns 55 
While the apprehenſions of, a French invaſion wer 
ſtill ſubſiſting, a parliament was called to deliberate on 
the grant of a ſupply to the government. N otwithſtand- 
ing the danger of impending hoſtilities, the animoſi- 
ties of faction pervaded the nation. The duke of Glo-, 
ceſter, mortified at the diminution of his influence at 
court, in conſequence of the aſcendant which the 
chancellor and the marquis of Dublin had obtained 
over the king, formed a ſtrong party againſt the fa- 
vorites. The earls of Northumberland, Arundel, 
| Warwick, Saliſbury, and other noblemen, 
into the duke's ſchemes; ; and it was reſolved by theſe 
confederates, that the chancellor ſhould be impeached. 
Their intereſt with the leading members of the houſe 
"mn commons produced vehement complaints in that. 
aſſembly againſt de la Pole, whom they accuſed of 
high erimes and miſdemeanors, and on whoſe diſmiſ- 
ſion from office they pertinaciouſly inſiſted. Unwilling 
to give up his miniſter, Richard retired from parlia- 
ment to his palace at Eltham ; but remonſtrances and 
threats induced him to return. Finding himſelf ſo ob- 
noxious as to be deemed a proper object of impeach- 
ment, the chancellor reſigned his office. He was 
charged with having made contracts with the crown 
from corrupt motives, with having procured exorbi- 
tant grants from - the king, and with other particulars 
which his accuſers magnified into high crimes. After 
a trial before his peers, he was found guilty, and de- 
prived of every grant which he had received, except 
an annuity of 20 l. out of the revenues of the county 
from whieh he derived his title * Ek 


21. Walſingh. ad ann. 1386. — Mon. Evcſh, 22. Knight. col. 
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"- The ſucceſs of the duke of Gloceſter and his parti- 
| wa ſans in effecting the ruin of the chancellor, encour- 
aged them to follow the ſteps of Simon de Montfort, 
ind make a bold attempt to get the whole adminiſtra- 
fo tion into the- hands of their faction. Their efforts 
ſucceeded; and Richard was conſtrained, by the 
| Fon: i9. powerful combination which oppoſed him, to ſign à 
gcommiſſion for the appointment of eleven perſons to 
reform and govern the ſtate for a twelvemonth, in 
concurrence with the chancellor, treaſurer, and keeper 
of the privy ſeal**. Theſe offices having been lately 
filled with the friends of the duke of Gloceſter, and 
the eleven commiſſioners being, for the moſt part, in 
the fame intereſts, he became, in reality, maſter of 
- the government, while his nephew enjoyed only the 
name of king. Richard ſwore that he would obſerve 
the ordinances of the commiſſioners ; but, at the cloſe 
of the ſeſſion, he publicly proteſted, that nothing done 
in that parliament ſhould injure or diminiſh the re- 
| gular prerogatives of his crown. Theſe remarkable 
proceedings were concluded with the grant of _ | 
5 plies for the defence of the realm. 
+ The French, in the year following, reſumed their 
; 51. intentions of invading England. It was reſolved that 
| two deſcents ſhould be made with different armaments, 
one in Kent, and the other in Suffolk. While they 
were preparing for the execution of their ſchemes, 
_ the earl of Arundel put to ſea, attacked a large fleet 
of French, Spaniſh, and Flemiſh merchant-men, eſ- 
corted by ſhips of war, and captured above a hundred 
veſſels **. When the French were ready to fail, the 


23. Statutes at Large, 10 Rich. II. he eleven reformers were the 


Aukes of York and Gleceſter, the two metropolitans, the biſhops of 
Wincheſter and Exeter, the abbot of Waltham, the earl of Arundel, 
rd Cobham, Sir Richard le Scrope, and Sir John Devereux. 
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N conſtable de Cliſſon, who was to act a8 commander A. D. 


of one of the armaments, was apprehended by tlie 
duke of Bretagne, who was offended at his having 
' procured the ranſom of the ſon of Charles de Blois, 
his competitor for the duchy. The detention of Cliſ- 
ſon, on whoſe: experience and ability the chief hopes 
of the invaſion reſted, ſo diſcouraged the French 80+ 
vernment, that the deſign was poſtponed **, . 
An attempt of that nature might have been pro- 
| dutive of dangerous conſequences, while public diſs | 
ſenſions prevailed in the kingdom which was the object 
of it. The fallen ſtate of Richard gave him the moſt 
poignant uneaſineſs; and his reſentment againſt the | 
Gloceſtrian party was inflamed by his favorites. 
Among theſe, the marquis of Dublin, whom he had 
lately created duke of Ireland, and gratified with un- : 
uſual powers, enjoyed the greateſt ſhare of his regard. 
The earl of Suffolk, who had eſcaped from the cuſtody 
of the duke of Gloceſter, fomented the royal diſs 
| pleaſure. againſt that nobleman. and the other con- 
| fidential friends of Richard, namely, the archbiſhop 
of York, the lord Beauchamp, Sit Robert Trefilian, 
chief juſtice of the king's bench, Sir Simon Burley, 
warden of the Cinque-Ports, and. Sir Nicholas Brem- 
bre, late mayor of London, concurred in the ſame 
ſentiments. The king had frequent interviews with 
| theſe counſellors; and the mal=contents affirmed that 
the moſt iniquitous ſchemes were projected by this 
junto for the deſtruction of the lords of the oppoſition. 
Plans were doubtleſs formed by the degraded monarch 
to releaſe himſelf from the yoke which had been forced 
on him; but that there was any ſolid ground for i imput- 
ing to Richard the vileſt plots of treachery and afſaſſi- 
nation, can hardly be believed. The fabrications of a 
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1 — party for blackening the character of a ſovereign and 
his adviſers, are too _ carried to an enormous ex- 
of | > 5 | tent. . 
In a progreſs whith Richard made + date" the 
Avg. 25. ſummer, he held a council of his adherents at Not- 
tingham, and propoſed à variety of queſtions to the 
judges, there aſſembled. The anſwers given were to 
- the following purport : that the late commiſſion was de- 
rogatory to the royal prerogative; that thoſe who had 
brought it forward were liable to the puniſhment of 
treaſon, which was alſo incurred by fuch as had ad- 
viſed or compelled the king to conſent to it; that all 
who endeavoured to prevent their ſovereign from ex- 
erciſing any branch of his royalty or prerogative, 
- ought to be puniſhed as traitors ; that the king might 
inſiſt on the previous diſcuſſion of his buſineſs in par- 
nament, no perſon being permitted to contravene 
this regulation without being reputed a traitor; that 
the king might diſſolve the parliament at his pleaſure; 
that all who continued to act in a parliamentary capa- 
city after ſuch diſſolution were guilty of treaſon ; that 
| the fame guilt was annexed to the conduct of thoſe - 
c | who ſhould impeach, in parliament; any of the officers 
bot the crown, without the royal conſent; that the 
member who moved, at the laſt meeting, for a copy 
of che proceedings againſt Edward II. as well as the 
perſon who produced it in conſequence of ſuch mo- 
tion, ought to be capitally puniſhed z and that the 
judgment given againſt the earl of ren was Jultly 
7 he ren as being completely erroneous **.' 


= | | 26. Knight. col. 2693.— Mon. Eveſh. p. 86. —Thefe opinions were 
| given under the hands and ſeals of Sir Robert Treſikan, and Sir Ro- 

dert Belknap, chief juſtices of the king - bench and common-pleas ; 
. of Sir John Cary, chief baron of the exchequer ; of Sir John Holt, 
Sir Roger Fulthorpe, and Sir William de Burgh, judges of the Boer 
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; Hows of perverted law, though conducted with ſecrecy, , 
did not long eſcape: the knowledge of the eommiſ- 
ſioners, who were alarmed at the proſpect of impend- 


ing ruin, which, they were ſenſible, they could only 


_ avert by vigorous and deciſive meaſures. The duke 
of Gloceſter ſummoned his vaſſals to arms, and ex- 
8 horted his confederates to follow his example. He 
employed the archbiſhop: of Canterbury to perſuade 
Richard to return to London, the mal-contents having 
-reaſon to believe that their influence in the capital was 


. ſuperior to that of the royaliſts. n On the day that ſues i 
ceeded his arrival in the city, he received intelligence 


that the duke of Gloceſter, and the earls of Warwiek 
and Arundel, were approaching with, a numerous 


army. They required him to diſmiſs from his court 
| the archbiſhop of York, the duke of Ireland, the earl 


of Suffolk, Sir Robert Treſilian, and Sir Nicholas 
Brembre. They deſired the chief magiſtrate of Lon- 


don to make proclamation that their deſign was only 


to bring theſe traitors to juſtice, and that they wiſhed 
for the concurrence of the patriotie citizens in that 
deſirable purpoſe. Being re- enforced by the earl of 
Derby (eldeſt ſon of the duke of Lancaſter) and the 
earl of Nottingham, whoſe junction made their num- 
ber amount to five, they pronounced a formal appeal 
or challenge againſt the five obnoxious favorites. This 
appeal being notiſied to the king, the unfortunate ob- 
jects of it, conſidering themſelves as no longer ſafe 


even under the wings of royalty, when the deſigns of 


their enemies were ſupported by a formidable hoſt, 
- retired to different parts. In an interview with Ri- 


_ -chardin Weſtminſter-hall, the five appellants, approach- 


| 8 : ing him with inſincere humiliations, preſented their 
oh 1 in writing, and tlirew 8 their * in 
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Ap. token of their readineſs to encounter their five arita- 
97. 

=  goniſts. The king, fixing a day for the next parlia- 
mentary meeting, promiſed that the individuals of 
whom they complained ſhould then appear, to anſwer 
to any charges which mightbe adduced againſ them /. 
"Unable to cope with the mal-contents, Richard was 
almoſt a priſoner in their hands. From this ſituation 
the duke of Ireland endeavoured to releaſe him, by 
marching with an army, which he had haſtily levied 
in the counties of Cheſter and Lancaſter, to join the 
king in the metropolis. Appriſed of the duke's inten- 
ons, the confederates ſent a large detachment to top 
Dee. 26, His progreſs ; ; and a battle enſued near Radeot-bridge 
| on the Ifis. His troops were ſoon put ts the rout, and 
he 5 with 2 8 2 155 the hands of the 
victors | 
The crjumphant inſurgents now took up their win- 
| ter- quarters in London, the keys of which were de- 
nvered to them by the mayor. Their leaders Had an 
audience of the king in the Tower; and he was ſo 
humbled by their arrogance and ſucceſs, that he füf. 
fered them either to take into cuſtody, or expel from 
court, every perſon whom they regarded as deſerving 
of their reſentment, for a want of partiality to their 
= cauſe. | They effectually cleared the royal reſidence of 
3 all the officers to whom the king was attached; and 
755 fubſtituting their ereatures in the room of the diſcarded 
attendants, they left him i in a ſtate of comfortleſs de- 
 fertion *?. | 

in, When the parliament aſſembled, the power of the 

3 affociated nobles ſtrongly appeared. 'They procured 

'* "the condemnation of the five great objects of their 

"hatred, on a thirty-nine articles of impeachment. Among 


®. 


235. Kuight—Walſngh, * Eveſh. 28. Knight. col. 2703. | 
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hat points, the delinquents were accuſed of having | 


monopoliſed the royal favor, obſtructed the due courſe 


of law, alienated the king from his loyal ſubjects, re- 


ceived numerous grants from the crown, influenced 
the judges to ſupport their arbitrary proceedings, and 


adviſed the king to put all the lords and commons of 


the adverſe party to death, and to apply to the French 


monarch. for aſſiſtance againſt his own people. NO 


evidence was adduced to demonſtrate the truth of the 
charges; every allegation, however frivolous or im- 
probable, was admitted by the peers without ſeruple; 


and the accuſed perſons were declared guilty of high 
treaſon, and liable to the penalties of confiſcation and 
death. The. archbiſhop's perſon, however, was re- 


ſeryed for further conſideration ;\ while the four other 
miniſters were ſentenced to the pynif} 


and both of them died in poyerty, the former after an 


interval of feyeral years, and the latter in the ſubſequent 


year. The archbiſhap meditated a voyage to the con- 
tinent; and though he was apprehended at Shields, he 

was ſoon diſmiſſed, and paſſed the remainder of his 
life in Flanders, in the humble capacity of a parochial 
prieſt. Treſilian was betrayed by a domeſtic, and 


ſuffered death at Tyburn ; and Brembre, notwithſtand⸗ 


ing great interceſſion for his life, was alſo executed. 


Bir Robert Belknap, and his brethren of the law, wha 
had ſigned the courtly anſwers, in the council of Not. 
tingham, were arraigned and condemned as traitors, 
= though they alleged the menaces of the king's favorites 

in extenuation of their guilt. They would probably 


ent of traitors, 
The duke of Ireland and the earl of Suffolk, having 
fled beyond ſea, eſcaped- the horrors of execution; 


have found no mercy, had not the biſhops interpoſed 


5 in . behalf, whoſe ſolicitations procured a miti- 
30. Parliam. Hiſt. vol. z. 13 
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K. P. gation of their feritence to that of perpetual / exile, : 


2 BY 
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John Blake, who had drawn up the queſtions to which 


che judges rephed, was puniſhed with death; as was 


alſo Thomas Uſk, who was charged with having pro- 
cured the appointment of under-ſheriff of Middleſex, | 
for the purpoſe of arreſting the duke of Gloceſter and 
His chief adherents. The biſhop of Chicheſter, the 


| king's confeffor, was accuſed of having agreed to the 


| meaſures of the Nottingham council, and of having 


overawed the judges by threats of the royal vengeance, | 


Though he folemnly declared that no improper influ- 


ence had been exerciſed over them, and vindicated 


himſelf in other reſpects, he was fentenced to the fame 
- puniſhment which had been already denqunced againſt 
fo many of the friends of Richard; but, in conſider, 
nation of his eccleſiaſtical character, his life was ſpared, 
| and he was baniſhed to the Hibernian territories. The 


lord Beauchamp of Holt, Sir Simon Burley, Sir John 
Saliſbury, and Sir James Berners, were the next objects 


of the malignant fury which actuated the Gloceſtrian 


75 E and * gerermineg on the execution 


party. They were impeached of treaſon by the come 


mons, for having abetted the five criminals whom the 
parliament had firſt condemned. Extraordinary intereſt 
- was exerted for the preſervation of the life of Burley, 


who had formerly acted as the king's preceptor, and 


-who would hardly have been ſelected for that office 
by two ſuch able judges of merit as Edward III. and 
the Black Prince, if he had been a deſpicable or un- 


principled character. The queen had ſo great an 


eſteem for him, that ſhe entreated the duke of Glo+ 
 ceſter, with the moſt pathetic importunity, not to 
5 gxaCt the forfeiture of his life; but the ſupplications 
of a princeſs generally beloved had no effect on the 


mind of the duke, who, inflamed with the bittere 


of 


LCC A ar 


of the king, but riſqued a quarrel with one of the 


leaders of his own party, Henry earl of Derby, who 
pleaded the cauſe of the unfortunate knight, He was 
| beheaded on Tower-hill; and the three royaliſts Who 
were tried with him, Beauchamp, Saliſbury **, and 
Berners, were alſo capitally puniſned. Thus did the 
nobles of the oppoſition triumph over a defenceleſs ; 
king; and thus did they diſgrace their victory by a 
ſeries. of proſcriptions, violating both the letter and 
the ſpirit of the third Edward's celebrated act on the 


ſubject of treaſon; a ſtatute too moderate to ſuit their 


YI views 


Before the diſſolution of this 8 parkia- 


ment, as it has been called by ſome, though others 
have more juſtly ſtyled it a mercileſs aſſembly, every 
member of the two houſes took an oath for maintain- 
ing the public tranquillity, and ſupporting the duke 


of Burley, not only rejected her intereeſſion, and chat : 


of Gloceſter, and his four chief partiſans, the earls of 
Derby, Arundel, Warwick, and Nottingham, againſt 


all their enemies, with a reſerve ef the allegiance due 


to the king. An act of amneſty was granted to thoſe | 


| five noblemen and their adherents for all their illegal 


proceedings; and the ſame pardon was extended to all 
the accomplices of thoſe who had been attainted in 


this parliament, except a few individuals, It was alſo 
declared, that neither the late commiſſion of reform, 
nor the proceedings of the preſent aſſembly, ſhould 
ever be drawn into example or precedent, Out of 


_ theſubſidiesgranted in this ſeſſion, 20,000 pounds werg 
aſſigned to the five appellants, by way of recompence 
for their ſervices in the extermination of the obnox+. 


31 Hume erroncoully affirms, that this gentleman's life was ſpared. 


32. 5 Eveſh. p- 115 102 eee * n Parl. " 
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jous courtiers. To. ſecure the continuance of their 
authority, they conſtrained the king to ſelect a council 
from their party; and, to reſtore an appearance of 
harmony, Richard was defired to repeat his coronation 
oath, while the nobles -renewed- their homage. and 
fealty. The parliament was then diffolved, four 
months after its meeting; a longer ſeſſion than un 
wee eee Tae, eee e 
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duke of Glocefter.—A conſiderable degree of tran quite, 
| tity ſucceeds the late diſturbance s. Richard quells the, 


commotions of Ireland. —The duke: of Gloceſter renews | 
Bis oppoſition to the government. He is ſei ſed and im- 
priſaned. The king conducts himſelf. with ſuch im- 


prudence as to render himſelf very unpopular. Henny : 


of Bolingbroke eredts the ſtandard | of rebellion, —4 
_ ſentence of depoſition is paſſed againſt the king ;—and, 


Henry is ſubſtituted in his place. Death and cha- 


racter of in 1 . 
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have proved highly prejudicial, if Charles VI. of 


France had not been too much embroiled in domeſtic 


diſputes to take advantage of thoſe of his neighbours. 


Like Richard, he had come a minor to the throne, 


under the tutelage of three uncles, who endeavoured 
to retard his aſſumption of the government into his 


own hands. Being a prince of ſpirit, he at length 


rouſed himſelf from a ſtate of dependence; and ſuc- 


ceeded in compoſing the factions which had haraſſed 


the earlier part of his reign. But, while he was em- 
ployed in eſtabliſhing his authority, the Engliſh were 


| init at full liberty to proſecute their internal animoſi- 


ties, without the fear of his ſiriking wy PORE 
blow againſt them. 
The Scots, unwilling to neglect the opportunity 


which the perturbed ſtate of affairs in England pre- : 


ſiented to their hopes, infeſted the marches with ra- 55 


yage and n A conſiderable body of that 


people 
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people penetrated to the town of Newcaſtle, which . 


they threatened to beſiege. An Engliſh army, levied | 
by the lord Percy, ſurnamed Hotſpur from the impe- 


tuoſity of his courage, advanced againſt the intruders, 


who, having retired to Otterburne, were attacked in 


© their camp by the enemy. A well-contefted battle 


was the conſequence of the meeting. James earl 


Douglas, one of the braveſt warriors of his time, 


commanded the Scots on this occafion. Though con- 
fuſed at the firſt aſſault of the Engliſh, they ſoon re- 


covered themſelves, and diſputed the honor of the 
day with the moſt gallant intrepidity, which even the 


death of their leader did not diminiſh. They took 
Hotſpur and his brother prifoners, ſlew no ſmall num 
ber of the Engliſh, and claimed the glory of victory, 


though their adverſaries conſidered ne as en- 


titled to that pre-eminence*. ; 1 : 
The war with France had not wy: Na * 1 


it was carried on with little exertion on either ſide; 


and the two kings had become ſo weary of it, that 
they concluded an armiſtice for three years, in which 
the Scots were included. Attempts. were made to 
improve the truce into a peace z but the n, > 


were unſucceſsful. 


The French king's bed in nv himſelf F 


- from the fetters in which his uncles had long bound 


him, encouraged Richard to make a bold effort for the 


fame purpoſe. Jealouſies having ariſen among his 


principal nobles, he was of. opinion that-a ſudden ex- 
extion of vigor might enable him to recover his autho- 

rity. Entering the council-chamber, ke inquired his 
age of the lords who were preſent ; and being informed 


that he was in his twenty-third year, he exclaimed, - 


t Am I not then of full age to aſſume the adminiſtra- 
1. * bv, iii. Alon. - Eveſh, p. . 5. 54% 
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« tion of my houſchold and my Magde without re. 


„ maining under the control of tutors? Henceforth 


1 will myſelf exert the authority which lawfully 


belongs to me.” Confounded at a conduct which 
they little expected, the partiſans of Gloceſter were 
_ unprepared to reſiſt ſo reaſonable a propoſition, and 


quietly ſuffered the king to make ſuch changes in the 


official departments as he thought proper. Thomas 


Arundel, who had ſucceeded the diſgraced arch- 
biſhop in the ſee of York, and who had been appoint- 


ed chancellor by the intereſt of the prevailing faction, 
was ordered to reſign the great ſeal, which was con- 
ferred on William of Wickham biſhop of Wincheſter. 


The duke of Gloceſter, the earl of Warwick, and 


other noblemen of the oppoſition, were removed from 
the council. The poſt of treaſurer was taken from 


che biſhop of Hereford, and that of high admiral, 


from the earl of Arundel. The judges were ſuper- 
ſeded by perſons le attached to the party; and, in- 
deed, a total change was effected by the ſpirited beha- 
viour of Richard, who iſſued a proclamation, import- 
ing that he had afſumed the entire adminiſtration of the 
realm, and purpoſed to govern his people with more 
regard to their honor, ſecurity, and welfare, than had 


hitherto been teſtified. He confirmed the general - 
pardon granted in the parliament of the preceding 


year; and, to conciliate the public favor, he remitted 


ſome ſubſidies voted in a parliament which had aſſem- 


bled at Cambridge early in the preſent year. Theſe 
and other popular meaſures mitigated the rancor of 
party, and prevented the diſcarded nobles and their 
adherents from taking any effectual meaſures for the 


recovery of their authority. In this ſtate of affairs, 


the duke of Lancaſter returned to England, after hav- 


jng ſettled his diſputes gyith the poſſeſſor of the Caſti- 
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lian crown. Obſerving the coolneſs which ſubſiſted 
between the king and the duke of Gloceſter, he ac- 
compliſhed the outward reconciliation of perſons ſo 
nearly related to him and to each other; but a ſincere 
. m never to Nr been reſtored en 

Fe * next mera a great 3 prevailed 
n the aſſembly and the new miniſters. The 


latter reſigned their reſpective employments, and de- 


clared their readineſs to anſwer any complaints which 


might be made againſt them for their official conduct. 


Both houſes, pleaſed with this unſolicited ſubmiſſion 
of the officers of the crown, ſignified their approbation : 
of the manner in which their different duties had been 
diſcharged; and the king, With. general applauſe, re- 


ſtored them to their ſtations. He then admitted the 


dukes of Lancaſter and ,Glocelter into his council, 
and granted to the former, for life, as much of the 
province of Aquitaine as ſtill remained i in te hands of 


- the Engliſh, which he was to hold under homage to 


"Nov. 12. 


Richard, with the fame. prerogatives and privileges 
which had been enjoyed by thoſe who had poſſeſſed it 
under immediate vaſſalage to the crown. of France. 

The concord between the king and his parliament 


| 3 for ſome years. In 2 ſubſequent aſſembly, 


the commiſſion by which his royal rights had been 


_ abridged was virtually annulled by the declaration of 


beth houſes, that whatever had been done againſt his 


royalty and prerogative ſhould not be deemed. valid, 
and that he ſhould retain all the rights which his pre- 


deceſſors had enjoyed... At the ſame time, the parlia- 


ment - thanked the king for his laudable government, 


| 1 for the 1 which he had evinced in promoting 


x3 Rick. II. 5 8 | : '# 1 . 7 * 5 ; 
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the happineſs of his people. In the * year, 


the commons renewed the declaration in favor of the 


king's prerogative; and the lords concurring with : 


| _— a ſtatute was enacted to that purport. 
- THe king of France having ſolicited an interview on 
the continent with the Engliſh monarch, Richard was 


defirous of meeting him; but, by the advice of his 


council, he declined the voyage, and ſent over the 
| dukes of Lancaſter and York as his repreſentatives. 
The French plenipotentiaries inſiſting on the reſtitu- 
tion or demolition of Calais, and the Engliſh envoys 


demanding the re-adjuſtment of every particular ac- ; 


cording to the ſtipulations of the treaty of Bretigni, 


the conferences did not produce a peace; but the truce 


was prolonged till LE in the ſucceeding 
year. 
The public tranquillity we interrupted by ſome 


violent tumults in the metropolis, the mayor, ſheriffs, 


aldermen, and twenty-four members of the common- 


council, were ſummoned before the king at Notting- 


* 


A 
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ham, to anſwer ſor the offences committed within their 


| juriſdiction. They acknowledged their negligence, | 


and ſubmitted to the royal will. The mayor, and 


ſome of his brethren, were deptived of their offices, 
and ſent to different places of confinement ; and the 


liberties of the city were taken into the king's hands. 
But, at the interceſſion of the queen, pardon was 
granted to the offenders, and the franchiſes of the 


corporation were reſtored *. = 5 


The negotiations for a peice with France were re- 


newed, and various conferences took place; but no 
deciſion was adopted on the ſubject, though the truce 
was Feng 25 another year, and then for 


+ Rym. red. vel uti... S. Knight. col. 2740.— Walſingh. 
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four years. - During this interval, Richard paſſed over 
to Ireland, to allay the diſorders of that country, the 


poſſeſſion of which, inſtead of producing the revenue 
Which it had yielded in the late reign, occaſioned an an- 
nual loſs to the preſent ſovereign *. He was accom- 


panied by the duke of Gloceſter, the earls of! Rutland, 
March, Arundel, and Nottingham and being attend- 
ed by a great army, he ſtruck ſuch terror into the 
Iriſh, that they were unwilling to encounter him in 


the field. Though they haraffed his detachments 


whenever an opportunity offered, the majority of their 


chieftains were ſoon dif poſed to ſubmit ; and being 
treated by the king with liberality and politeneſs, they 


encouraged their countrymen to the adoption of 


'  .pacific meaſures. He celebrated the feſtival of Chriſt- 
mas at Dublin, with a magnificence calculated to 
dazzle the Iriſh;' and afterwards held a parliament in 
that city for the redreſs of grievances, the reformation 
of abuſes, and the general improvement of the ſtate of 
the country. While he remained in Ireland, he ſent 
over the duke of Gloceſter to demand'a ſupply from 


the parliament of England, which was readily granted 
After an abſence of ſeven months, he returned to his 
kingdom, and converted his attention to an ee 
of all differences with the French court 7;' 


Having loſt his Bohemian queen in the preceding 


: year, Richard made propoſals to Charles of France 
For the marriage of his daughter Ifabella, though ſhe 


was not more than ſeven years of age. He flattered 
himſelf that an overture of this kind might facilitate the 


concluſion of a peace between the two nations, and that 
an alliance with a powerful neighbour would over-awe 
: the turbulence of his N who, though they had 


„ Walüngh. 1 7« Mun. Evath. p. 4b . 
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not Aſturbed his government for ſome years paſt, 
might not long continue in the ſame tranquil diſpoſi- 
tion. After ſome deliberation, Charles conſented to 
the match; and, when a diſpenſation had been pro- 
cured from the pope on account of conſanguinity, as 
| well as an abſolution of rhe princeſs from the guilt - 
which ſhe had contracted by belonging to a country 
which acknowledged the anti-pope, Richard prepared 
for the ſolemniſation of his nuptials. The duke of Glo- 
ceſter ſtrongly oppoſed the marriage of his nephew, and 
the long truce which was intended to follow it; but the 
king, by appealing to his avarice, ſilenced his oppoſi- 
tion; and the nation in general acquieſced in theſe 
- meaſures. Richard, having paſſed over to the conti- 
nent, had a pompous interview with the French king 
between Guiſnes and Ardres; and when the ceremony 
of the marriage had been performed at Calais, he re- 
turned with his bride to England: The truce con- 
dluded by the two monarchs at the time of this alli- 
1 ance, extended to twenty-five years from the _ 
tion of the laſt armiſtice *. 

The grant which the duke of i had re- 
ceived of Aquitaine, was diſpleaſing to the inhabitants | 
of that duchy; and they remonſtrated againſt it with 
ſuch vehemence, that it was revoked. The duke of 
Gloceſter endeavoured to diſſuade the king from this 
revocation ; but the majority of the council differing . 
from that nobleman, Richard gratified his Gallic ſub- 
jects by ſending orders to Lancaſter to quit the pro- 
vt. | 
Though the duke of Gloceſter had given his aſſent 

to the late marriage and truce, he ſoon recurred to 
his original: ſentiments of diſapprobation ; and publicly | 
exclaimed againſt the umpolicy manifeſted by Richard, 
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in forming a connexion with the ancient enemies of 
his kingdom, and neglected every opportunity of 
making them feel the vengeance of a nation which 
they had ſo frequently injured. His ambition being 
almoſt unbounded, he repined at the loſs of that in- 
fluence which he had formerly poſſeſſed over the king, 
and of that exorbitant authority which he had long 
enjoyed in the adminiſtration. He ſaw his nephew 
ſwayed by the counſels of favorites, who, elate with 
the royal confidence, deſpiſed the rules of mode- 
ration, and who ſtudiouſly encouraged his diſpleaſure 
againſt the heads of the oppoſition. The perſons who. 
ruled the king at- this period were. the earls of Kent 
and Huntingdon, his uterine brothers ; the latter of 

whom, in particular, was a brutal and profligate cha- 
ve With theſe and other objects of his attach- 


ment, he paſſed his time in indolencꝑ and luxury, and 


paid little regard to the important duties of his ſtation. 
So great were his largeſſes to his minions, and ſuch a 


A. D. want of economy pervaded his houſhold, that a bill 


397. 
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was brought into parliament for regulating his eſtabliſh- 
ment and circumſcribing his expenditure. He was ex- 
tremely incenſed at this bold attempt; intimated 
to the commons, by the medium of the upper houſe, 
that he would not tamely ſuffer the invaſion of his 


rights; and urged the lords to proceed againſt the in» 


dividual who had preſumed to offer ſuch a bill : but, 
| When the delinquent had been condemned as a traitor, 
he thought proper to extend his mercy to him. In 
dchis ment, Belknap, Holt, and Burgh, three of 
the judges who had been baniſhed to Ireland, were 
recalled from exile, and permiſſion was granted them 


: * 
e * 
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Gioceſter reftified his diffatisfaction with the i meas A. * 


fures of the gourt by abſenting himſelf both froni the 
council and the parliament; and he held occafional 


meetings with his friends, in which ſuch ſchemes were 


propoſed as were inconſiſtent with the loyalty of a 
ſubje&, and portended danger to the poffeſſor of the 


erown. Richard was appriſed of theſe ſeditious aſſema 


blies, ani conſulted his courtiers on tlie moſt effectual 


mode of fecuring himſelf agaiuſt the machinations of 
his uncle, He was adviſed by them to arreſt the duke's 
perfon, that the inttigues of ſo powerful and popular 


a nobleman might be checked in embryo. He liſtened 


to this ſuggeſtion; and reſolved to put it in execution 
without delay. The duke, being ſummoned tb appear 


in council, on pretence of ſome buſineſs in which his 


friends the Londoners were concerned, ſet out from 
one of his caſtles for that purpoſe, in company (as 


ſome affirm) with the king: Having redehed the vici- 


tity of Stratford, he was ſeifetl by a party of ſoldiers, : 


whom the earl of Nottingham had' ſtationed in ambuſh ; 3 
and being hurried off to the Thames; was conveyed to 


Calais. The earls of Warwick and Arundel, the 


chief acedmplices of Gloceſter, were apprehended in 


London about the ſame time, and —_— into con- =. 


finement ** 


The ſeiſure of three ak of great intereſt 42 | 


extenfive cbnnexions, would have produced a general 
ferment throughout the nation, had not the dukes of 
Lancaſter and York, and other perſons of the firſt 
diſtinction, ſupported the kirig at this criſis. In a 
Eouncil which Richard held foon after, the earls of 
| Rutland, Nottingham, Kent, Huntingdon, Somerſet, 

and Salifbury, the lord Defpenſer, and Scrope the 
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three impriſoned nobles ;. and it was ordered that che 
ſhould be arraigned for treaſon in the next parliament... 

On the firft day of the ſeſſion, the biſhop of Exeter, 
chancellor of the realm, ſtated the neceſſity of main- 
taining the ſovereign in all his richts, and of enforcing. 


à due obedience to him and to the laws. After a. 


ſhort preface to this purport, he recommended an in- 
quiry, whether any of the royal prerogatives had been . 
invaded, that a remedy might be immediately applied. A 
The commiſſion extorted by the Gloceſtrian party was 
repreſented: by the commons as a traitorous encroach: 4 
ment on the authority of the crown; and - they peti- : 
tioned the king and the lords to abrogate that ordi- ; 
nance, as well as the ſtatute- by which it had been : 


confirmed. A requeſt dictated by the friends of the 


court, met with a ready acquieſcence ; and the repeal 
was followed by a reſolution, intimating that wWho- 
ever ſhould aim at procuring a ſimilar commiſſion, or 
mould exerciſe any power in conſequence af it, ſhould 
be puniſhed as a traitor. - As, under color of that 
illegal deed, the duke of Gloceſter, and the earls of 
Arundel and Warwick, had aſſumed royal power, 
levied war againſt their liege lord, marched at the 


head of an army to his palace at Weſtminſter, and 


compelled him to paſs an act of grace in behalf of 
themſelves and all their adherents, the commons de- 
fired that the indemnity then granted might be re- 
woked ; which wag agreed to without heſitation * en, 
Having thus paved the way for a ſeries of ch 


ments, the courtly commons impeached Thomas 


Arundel (who had lately been promoted from the ſee 
of York to that of Canterbury) of high treaſon, for 
having aſſiſted in procuring the above-mentioned deed, 
and havin g acted as one of the ommiſſonem e 
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ed 
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tuted by ; Being convicted of the charge, hs was A. P. 


puniſhed with exile and confiſcation. His brother; the 


earl of Arundel, was treated with leſs clemency. Being 


* 


condemned for his conter a in extorting the commiſ- 


ſion from the king, and for other offences of which he | 


had been guilty at that period, without any inquiry 
into the ſeditious deſigns whieh he was ſuppoſed to 
have projected about the time of his late ſeiſure, he 
met with no other favor than a diminution of the full 
puniſhment of a- traitor. His doom had no ſooner 
been pronounced, than he was carried to Tower-hill 
and beheaded amidf the lamentatlons of the populace. - 
The earl of Warwick was then impeached of the ſame 
offences with Which che earl of Arundel had been 


charged; but, when he had received ſentence of death; - 


the king mitigated his fate into perpetual impriſon- 
ment. With reſpect to the duke of Gloceſter, a 


mandate was ſent to the governor of Calais to * | 
over that nobleman to England, and preſent him at 


the bar of the houſe of lords, that he might 
plead to the accuſation of treaſon. The governor's 
anſwer was; that he could not comply with theſe in- 
junctions, as the duke had lately expired in the king's 


priſon at Calais. 'It was then required, by the lords 
appellants and the commons, that he ſhould be pro- 


nounced a traitor, and that all his eſtates ſhquld be 
confiſcated; a demand which was inſtantly agreed to. 
The lower houſe now intereeded for the other perſons 
who had been concerned in the commiſſion; and an 

end was put to the impeachments of this ſeſſion. 
The ſudden deceaſe of the duke of Gloceſter gave 
riſe to ſuſpicions reſpecting the mode in which he had 
been removed from the world. His friends affirmed 
that his death was not occaſioned by diſeaſe, but that 
the hand of violence had cloſed his life. In the ſuc- 
we „ ; 
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ceeding reign, it was "ſtated, on probable evidence, 
that he had been ſmothered in bed, from an appre-- 


| henfion of the danger that might attend the public ex- 


ecution of a prince of the blood, ſo highly eſteemed 
by the populace. Richard was naturally humane; but 
he was ſo obſequious to the wiſhes of the reigning 


6ꝶ1!K Inflrititnt afichat x 
cruelty and revenge. 


The prince who tlius / loſt ls Ie was poſteſſol of 
conſiderable talents, and ſome popular qualities. But 
his ambition was immoderate; and though it does not 


appear that he cheriſhed: thoſe extravagant ſchemes of 


impriſoning the king for life, and overturning! the go- 


vernment, which are imputed to him by ſome writers, 


be manifeſtly-aimed at the chief direction of the na- 


tional affairs, and was deſirous of re-eſtabliſhing his | 
authority by: thoſe violent proſcriptions which had: 


marked with Tan uinary horeor the former gs. 


Bis party. 


Toe. . thoſe 3 aka had: 3 in 
his late proceedings againſt the confederates; the king 
advanced them to more exalted honors, and preſented 
them with various grants out of tlie forfeited eſtates 
of the attainted nobles. He conferred. on the earls of 
Derby, Rutland, Kent, Huntingdon, and Nottingham, 


the reſpeftive. dukedoms of Hereford, Albemarle, 


. . aptruege 


Surry, Exeter, and Norfolk; promoted the earl of 
Somerſet to the dignity of marquis of Dorſet; and the 
lords Ralph Nevil, William le Scrope, Thomas Percy, 


and Thomas le Deſpenſer, to the earldoms of Weſt- 
moreland, Wilts, Worceſter, and Gloceſter. After 
his diſtribution of titles, the next parliamentary meet- 
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When the parliament nfl Takia) lord Cob 
ham Was impeached for his connexion with the heads 
of the oppoſition, and was condemned as a traitor; 
but his life was ſpared by the king, who ordered im 
to be conſimed ſor life in the iſle of Jerſey. A motion 
being made that the anſwers given by the judges at 
Nottingham ſhould be re-confidered, they- were de- 
_ clared juſt and legal. The attainders paſſed by the 
parliament which met in the eleventh year of this 
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reign, were reverſed ; and all the acts and proceedings 


of chat aſſembly were annulled, as not having been 

Adanctioned by the free will of the king. Being deſirous 
of ſecuring the acts of the preſent parliament from 
reverſal or repeal, Richard conhdered an oath of 
confirmation taken on the roſs of Canterbury as a 
ſtrong preſervative. This was cherefore exacted from 
all the peers, while the commons held up their hands 


An token of afſent, A bull was afterwards procured 


from the pope, denouncing ſpiritual cenſures againſt 
all who eee ee een 4 en- 
- aQtments *?, | 

On the dey which autcaled: the Elution of this 


e Henry duke of Hereford preſented a 


. ſchedule to the king, ſtating ſome particulars of a con- 


verſation which paſſed between him and the duke of 


Norfolk, by whom he had been informed of the inten- 


Jan.30. 


. tion of the court to effect the ruin of fx noblemen | 


- who had excited the royal diſpleaſure, Hereford 
Having repreſented the ſtipulations of pardon as a ſuffi- 


. cient ſecurity againſt the apprehenſions of danger, 


Norfolk had replied, that no confidence was to be re- 
poſed in the king's proteſtations. Hereford was ſo 
vngenerous as to betray this private diſcourſe to Ri- 


chard; and various comments have been made on the 
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4 2 motives which urged him to an act ſo unfriendly and 


aroſe either from perſonal animoſity, or from a deſire 
of removing, by his preſent loyalty, all remains of that 


reſentment which Richard might feel for his former 5 


connexions with the duke of Gloceſter. 


With the aſſent of both houſes, the king en g 


aà parliamentary committee not only to inquire into 
the diſpute between the dukes, but to determine ſuch 
other buſineſs as remained unfiniſhed at the diſſolution 
of this parliament. Richard held ſeveral conſultations 
. with the members of this committee on the ſubject of 
Hereford's accuſation; but, as Norfolk ſolemnly de- 
nied the truth of the charge, while his adverſary 


- ſteadily affirmed it, it was reſolved that the laws of 
- chivalry ſhould decide the conteſt. A day was fixed 
for a ſingle combat at Coventry; and great prepara- 


tions were made for this ſolemnity. The two dukes 
entered the liſts before the king and the commiſſioners, 
- amidft a numerous concourſe of people of all ranks; 
and they were on the point of commencing the en- 
gagement, when Richard interpoſed to prevent the 
conſequences” of their duel. Having conferred with 
the committee on the ſentence which he ſhould pro- 
nounce, he adjudged the duke of Hereford to a de- 
dennial exile, and the duke of Norfolk to a perpetual 
one . This determination wore an aſpect of in- 
juſtice; 3 for, if the former had unjuſtly ; accuſed the 
| Hatter, he alone merited puniſhment; and, on the 


other hand, if the charge was true, the accuſed per- 


fon, ma public view, Was the only offender. Letters- 
patent were granted to both theſe noblemen, enabling 
them, in caſe of the devolution of any inheritance 
" to them i in their abſence, to obtain poſſeſſion. of s A 
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diſhonorable. His conduct in this affair probably 


A AA rn 
the medium of their attorneys. The ſubmiſſive be- = . 
haviour of the prudent and cautious duke of Hereford 
was ſo acceptable to the king, that he promiſed to re- 
mit four years of his exile. | 
In the late parliament, an amneſty had been A 

ed to all perſons for acts of felony and treaſon, on 
condition that thoſe who had abetted the inſurrection 

of the duke of Gloceſter in the king's eleventh year 
ſhould Tue out charters of pardon by a certain period. 
Many individuals having neglected a ſtrict compliance 
with this proviſo, heavy fines were exacted from 
them; a meaſure which produced much diſcontent, 

as the ſums thus raiſed were converted to the private 

. purpoſes of rapacious courtiers. At the ſame time, 
the parliamentary commiſſioners extended their au- 
_ thorjty beyond the limits of their truſt; and the peo- 
ple began to ſuſpect, from the king's connivance at 
this abuſe of their powers, that he intended to rule, in 
future, without a parliament. The popular clamors 
Vere fomented by the partiſans of the late duke of 

| Gloceſter, who, having been deprived of their favorite 
leader, turned their eyes towards the baniſhed duke of 
Hereford, as the moſt proper perſon to fill the place 6 
of his injured uncle. They openly exclaimed againſt 
the injuſtice of Richard, in condemning Henry to un- 
merited exile; they reprobated the arbitrary proceed- 
ings into which the king was impelled by his minions ; 
and ſeemed ready to concur in any ſchemes for cruſh» 
ing the undue influence of the * rulers of their 0 
4 ſovereign. | 
The death of the duke: of 1 ripened, by it's 55 
a conſequenees, the fermentations which agitated the 
minds of the public. The heir of that prince was the 
duke of Hereford, who having, during his exile, made 
evertures for a marriage with a couſin of the French 
SE L e 4 Bus, 
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king, had ſo arouſed the jealouſy of Richard;that he 
diſpatched the earl of Saliſbury to prevent the com- 
pletion of the propoſed alliance; a commiſſion in 
which the envoy ſucceeded. Not content with de- 
feating Henry's hopes of 2 powerful connexion, he 
reſolyed to exclude him from his paternal inhe- 
ritance, the poſſeſſion of which, he apprehended, 
would ſtimulate his ambition, augment his influence, and 
give him an opportunity of revenging his baniſhment, 
by diſſeminating among his countrymen à ſpirit of 
faction. After a conſultation with the committee of par- 
liament, Richard evoked, with their aſſent, the letters- 
patent which he had granted to Henry and the duke 
| of Norfolk, alleging that they were inconfiſtent with 
dhe ſentence of exile paſſed againſt thoſe noblemen. 
He even proſecuted the attorney of the farmer, for 
having been active in procuring the patent for him; 
and, without regard to juſtice, this agent was con- 
 demned as a traitor : but the king, affeQting to be 
guided by clemency, remitted the capital puniſhment 
denounced againſt him, and ordered _ to GER: 
2 ed for life. . 
_ + Theſe unjuſtiſiable proceedings dns; the cla- 
| mors of the people. The rapacity of the commiſſioners 
bad already been exerted with a groſs wantonneſs of 
_ oppreſſion, in extorting large ſums from a great num- 
ber of individuals, on-pretence of their having ſerved 
againſt che xoyaliſts in the battle of Radcot-bridge, or 
Abetted, in other reſpects, the traitorous conduct of 
the duke of Gloceſter, . Proſecutions had .alſo been 
7. - commenced-agauift whole counties on this ground, 
85 and general fines” had been levied on them 2. In the 
5 un ſpirit of exaction, menen conkder- 
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abi fums from his wealthy ſubjects, which he 3 

had not the inclination or the opportunity of repaying. 

In proportion as the diſcontent became more general, 

the new duke of Lancaſter was more the object af 

E folicitude; and the prevalence of diſaffection 

prompted the people to look forward to that eſteem- 

ed nobleman as their future dender againſt an odious 
miniſtry, - | 

In the diſordered ſtate of the nation, the 3 re- 


, folved on another expedition to Ireland, to ſuppreſs a 


new rebellion jn that country, and revenge the fate of 
Roger earl of March, his lieutenant, who had loſt his 
life in an engagement with the Hibernian inſurgents. 
This nobleman had been acknowledged the pre- 
ſumptive heir of the crown of England, as being the 

eldeſt deſcendant ef Lionel duke of Clarence, and con- 
ſegquently the neareſt to the ſucceſſion, in caſe of 
Richard's s dying without iſſue, He left a fon named 
Edmund, who, if hereditary right had been regarded, 
would haye mounted the throne in preference to Ri- 
'chard's ſucceflor z but the Violenge of the times .de- 
feated his pretenſiqns. 2 


Leaving the duke of Vork regent of the 3 
Rickonderaarked fox Ireland with a reſpectable army; 


and, by way of ſecurity againſt the attempts of the 


a 
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friends of the late duke of Gloceſter and the preſent 


duke of Lancaſter, he took with him Thomas and 
Henry, the ſons of thoſe nablemen, 


He opened his 
campaign with ſucceſs, and was in a bir way of ſupe 


preſſing the rebellion of the Iriſh, when he received 


the alarming intelligence of. an iavaſſon of his Engliſh 
dominions. - 
% Henry of Lancaſter highly reſented 5 diſhonor- 


able conduct of the king in revoking the letters- patent 
which he had ſo readily ganzes him. He reſolved to 


make 
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Singh ; and he was ene in his intentions — 


the exiled archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was in- 


flamed with revenge for the treatment which he had 
received from his ſovereign. The invitations of many 


of the nobility confirmed him in his determination of 


having recourſe to vigorous meaſures; and, having 


procured three veſſels from the duke of Bretagne, on 


his ſolemn declaration that he had no other views than 


the recovery of the Lancaſtrian inheritance, ke ſer ſail 


from Vannes as ſoon as he had been informed of the 
voyage of Richard to Ireland. With a company not 
exceeding ſixty perſons, whoſe number, he was con- 


Hident, would ſoon be increaſed by the defection of 
the Engliſh from the unpopular Richard, he hovered 
for ſome time off the eaſtern coaſts and at length diſ- 


embarked at Ravenſpur in Yorkſhire: He was quickly 


joined by the earls of Northumberland and Weſt- 
moreland, and other northern nobles; and the pro- 


vincials flocked to his ſtandard with ſuch eagerneſs, 


that his army rapidly increaſed. The influence of 


the attainted primate, who had accompanied him in 


his voyage, was exerted with ſueceſs; and the 


duke's great popularity, operating on the minds of 


thoſe who were diſguſted with the adminiſtration 


of Richard, put him in a ſhort time at the W of 
$0,000 men 


As ſoon as che * 4 York had nnd of T Henry's 


landing, he commanded the ſheriffs to levy the mili- 


tary force of their reſpective counties; and the ren- 


dezvous was fixed at St. Alban's. The duke ad- 


vanced with this army towards Briſtol, where he expect- 


ed the king would land in his return from Ireland. 


| When we 15 reached Berkeley, he was e to a 
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conference by his nephew the duke of Lancaſter, wii 
had marched into that neighbourhood, - In this inter- 


view, the politic Henry, by his ſpecious profeſſions, 


- beguiled the regent into an idea that he only aimed at 
his father's ſucceſſion. York, conſidering him as an 
injured perſon, joined his forces to the army of Lan- 


- caſter 5- and when they had arrived at Briſtol, the 


- caſtle, in which ſome of the king's favorites had taken 
refuge, was threatened with a ſiege; 5 but an order 


from the regent induced the governor to capitulate. 
It was agreed, that every individual in the fortreſs 
ſhould be ſuffered to retire in ſafety, except the earl of 
Wiltſhire, Sir John Buſſy, and Sir Henry Green, 


three of the parliamentary commiſſioners. Theſe ob- 


. jeQs of public hatred being delivered to the duke of 
: Lancaſter, who had already acted in an arbitrary 
manner by arreſting the biſhop of Norwich and other 
royaliſts at Berkeley, he gave an additional proof of 
his tyranny and injuſtice, by commanding the three 
. miniſters to be beheaded, without the formality of a 
legal proceſs **. This and;other parts of his conduct 
convinced his followers, that his intentions were not 


confined to the mere demand of his patrimony, accord- 


ing to the oath which he had taken at his landing, but 
that he cheriſhed more extenſive views, and — 
his aims to a more brilliant prize. 


Though the king was alarmed at the 8 of the 
duke of Lancaſter, he did not deſpair of cruſhing the 


_ rebellious ſchemes of that nobleman, He gave orders 


for the impriſonment of the duke's ſon in the caſtle of 


Trim, and returned to England with an army of 20,000 

men. He intended to join the duke of York, and 

. riſque an engagement with Henry; but when he 

"TR that his uncle had betrayed him, that the 
18. cares 145 Otterbourae,—Walſingh, 
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troops on whoſe co-operation he had depended now 
ſwelled the .army of Lancaſter, that moſt of the for- 
treſſes had ſubmitted to the enemy, and that the body 


af the people, both clergy and laity, favored the de- 


ſigns of the duke, he abandoned all hopes of ſucceſs, 
though his ſoldiers promiſed to ſupport him as long as 
Aife remained. He was aware of the danger of truſt- 


ing to their declarations. He ſuſpected that their 


Aidelity would nor ſtand the teſt, and that they would 


not long think of ſtemming a torrent which ran with 


Fuch force againſt their preſent maſter. A gradual di- 
minution of his army was "ſoon perceptiblez and he 
Was at length fo terrified at the thoughts of his peri- 
lous ſituation, that he rgtired with-a ſmall retinue to 


the caſtle of Aberconway, with a reſolution of em- 
barking for the continent, if he ſhould not ſucceed in 


a negotiation which he now commenced with Henry, 
ito whom he ſent the duke of Exeter as this deputy. 
Lancaſter, without heſitation, / arreſted the (envoy, 


and contrived a plot for ſeiſing the perſon of his em- 
-ployer. He commiſſioned the earl of Northumberland 


to propoſe to Richard the following eaſy terms of ac- 
-commodation ; namely, the reſtitution of his heredi- 
tary eſtates, and the grant of the office of high ſteward 


of England. The earl having confirmed by an oath 


his aſſurances of the ſincerity of his negotiation, the 
King was prevailed on to accompany him to the caſtle 
. Flint, ahavhe- qaigle/have- u indleview Wich Lan- 


party of ſoldiers, whom the earl had placed in ambuſ- 
cade, and conveyed as a priſoner to Flint. The duke 
advanced to that town with his army; and being · intro- 


Aduced to the king, he informed him that he was come 


to aſſiſt him. in the government of the realm, which 
13 gr POE ſuffered under his enen, The 
on... Anfor- 


AR 1-C:R ARDC bas 
3 Richard was then conducted to Cheſter, ADs 
where he was. obliged to ſign ſueh grants and commiſ- 
ſions as were dictated by the triumphant faction. Being 
eſcorted by the aan to Londen, he was  fafely . 
in the Tower 
Henry now WE his. 8 1 of OF 
his couſin from the royal dignity. He ſummoned a. 
parliament in the king's name; and, before it  afſems, | 
bled, he had ſeveral conferences with the impriſoned. 
monarch; - from whom he extorted not only a reſigna- 
tion of his crown, but an intimation to the parliament | 
of his wiſh that the duke of Lancaſter might ſucceed 
him. On the firſt day of the ſeſſion, Richard's renun- Sept. 30. 
ceiation was produced; and thirty - three articles were 
immediately brought forward, to authoriſe his formal 
depoſition. He was accuſed of a diſregard of the laws 
of the realm and the privileges of the people, of the 
murder of the duke of Gloceſter, of having obſtructed 
the courſe of juſtice, oppreffed the nation with a ſeries 
of exactions, and, in ſhort, of baia committed 
various infractions of his eoronation- oa IS 
The only perſon who endeavoured to 1 FRE 5 
proceedings againſt Richard, was Thomas Merks, 
biſhop of Carliſle, who vindicated the conduct of hig 
| ſovereign from the calumnies which had been propa- 
gated. againſt him, imputed: all his errors to want of 
experience and to evil eounſel, refuted the preten- 
ſigns of the duke of Lancaſter to the crown, and 
warned the parliament. againſt the exchange of a mild 
reign for one of a contrary complexion. Obſervations. 
of this kind were not calculated to pleaſe the ambitious 
duke, who was ſo incenſed at the prelate's harangue, 
that he ordered the earl mare ſehal to take him into | 


19. Chron. Otterb—Mon. Eveſh—Froiff,—Wallingh. | 
2. 8 Hiſt. col. 2746, et ſeq—-Mon., Eveſh. p. 183, et ſeg: - 
5 cuſtody. 
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AD. caſtody % When the afſenibly tould endure ſuch än 
"PF arbitrary act ini a perſon h had no ſhadow 'of right” 
to exerciſe ſuch a power, we may eaſily conclude that 
the majority of the parliament were prejudiced in 
favor of Henry. The articles of accuſation againſt 
Richard, co-operating with his own refignation, were 
deemed ſufficient grounds for his remvval from the 
throne; and a ſentence of depoſition was drawn up, 

approved by both houſes, and eommunicated to the 
royal priſoner, who anſwered it by a declaration, that 
he had done nothing without the advice of his council. 
As ſoon as ſentence had been pronounced againſt 
Richard, the duke roſe from his ſeatz and claimed the 
vacant crown, as a lineal deſcendant of Henry III", 
His claim, however repugnant to right, was acknow- 

Edged by the obſequious parliament : he was led to the 

- throne by archbiſhop Arundel, who had returned with 
him from exile, and who now harangued the em | 

in ſupport of this ſudden revolution. 

A ſhort time elapſed between the dethronement and ; 
4 death of Richard. From the Tower he was re- 
moved to Leeds-caſtle in Kent, and thence to Ponte- : 
fract in Yorkſhire, where he was detained under a very 

-  - «rigorous confinement, till he was ſecretly diſpatched by 

3 order of the Tan _ e The mode of his 


* 89 + 0 


A.D. is, that he fell a ſacrifice to kale Ss | 


21. | Hall s Chronicle.—Sir e 2 
22. A report had been propagated by the duke's partiſans, that 
Edmund earl of Lancaſter, from whom he deſcended by the mother's 
fide, was the elder ſon. of Henry III. but had been - poſtponed to his 
younger brother Edward I. on account of ſome deformity in his perſon. - 
To this ridiculous fabrication Henry alluded in the ſpeech by whick * 
he claimed the crown, as the truth of ſuch a report would ave wah 2 
ſtituted him the lawful heir of it. 3 ö 
. £3. Walſingham, deſirous of removing from his. favorite duke the 
3 | _ 


RICHARD I 


+ 


The prince whoſe life. was thus cloſed by txaitorous 4. D., 


e was more diſtinguiſhed by the aceompliſn- 
ments of his perſon, than by thoſe of his mind. He.. 


was admired for the beauty of his countenance, the 


elegance and fair proportion of his figure, and the po- 
| liteneſs of his addreſs. But theſe exterior perfections ; 
were unaccompanied with that brilliancy of talent and 
ſtrength of intellect, without which no prince can at- 
tain the reputation of a great or a wiſe monarch. His 
parts, however, were not contemptible; but the ſrtxolity 


of his diſpoſition, and his averſion to ſerious reflexion, a 


obſtructed that mental cultivation which might 


have rendered him reſpectable, if not illuſtrious. 


The efforts of his ambitious uncles for checking 
his acquiſition of knowledge, are repreſented by ſome 


hiſtorians as the principal cauſe of his imprudent, in- 
judicious, and unenlightened adminiſtration. But his 


natural indolence, and his inclination for pleaſure and 
| luxury, ſeem to have operated more towards the pro- 
duction of that effect, than any of the obſtacles thrown 


by his guardians in the way of his improvement. 


Intemperance, which degrades the character of all who 


- 


indulge in it, and more particularly of ſuch as are 


Placed in the eminence of a public ſtation, was glaringly 
conſpicuous among Richard's | habits of life, He 
frequently prolonged his Bacchanalian potations till the 
dawn of day: he was attached to the ſociety of cour- 


dige a 8 trie the death of Richard, affirms that he de- 


ſtroyed himſelf by voluntary abſtinence, The monk of Eveſham 


| mentions a report of this kind; but adds, that it was more truly 
affirmed, that the famine of which he died was the effect of compul- 
fion. He was interred in the monaſtery of. Langley, Herts, whence 
his body was removed, by order of Henry V. to Weſtminſter-abbey, 


where it was K entombed. He had no iſſue, either natural 


or legitimate. 
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ers of à ſimilar turn, hom ke fuld tw aſſume ai 
exorbitant influence over him: he adopted; from thefe 
_ convivial- econnſellors, ſuch principles as were not 
Atsgether confitent with à regard for the liberties of 

the people, or the ſpirit of the conſtitution. He wag 


erxtrabagantly fond of parade and magnificenee; and 


the extraordinary expence of his houthold is ſtated 
among the articles on which his depoſitionwasgrounded: 

The liberality of his donations correſponded with the 
| Homp of his entertainments; but his profuſeneſs of 


bounty would have been leis deſerving of cenſure, if it 


had been conſtantly exercifed towards objects of greater | 
merit than the diſſolute * of his — 
: idleneſs and debauchery. _- 
His unwarlike ſpirit, fodierent from the Aifpobtions 
of his father and grandfather, encouraged the diſguſt 
of his martial nobles. . But that he was not deſtitute of 
courage, is manifeſt from his behaviour in early youth, 
when he contributed, by his preſence of mind, to the 
extinction of the plebeian revolt. The fatigues and 


dangers of x campaign, however, were leſs ſuitable to 


his taſte than the delights of the feſtive board, or the 
enjoyment of luxurious eaſe. . _ 
A monaſtic writer, who has treated the memory of 8 

this monarch with aſperity, concludes his portrait by 
faying, that two commendable traits were obſerva- 
ple in his conduct: one was? that he loved: and 
c (cheriſhed the church of God, and the profeſſors 'of 
« religion, particularly the black friars; and the other, 


& that he bequeathed 300 marks per annum to the 1 


«collegiate church of Weſtminſter, to pray for his 
«ſoul on the anniverſary of his deceaſe. The in- 
mn ſpirit of the eccleſiaſtics of thoſe news, who 


44. Mon- Eveſh. 5. ro. | 
| conſidered 


— X e H A R D 00-3 


* 


3 a reſpect and a generoſity to their order as 
the moſt laudable characteriſtics of any individual, may 
be collected from theſe remarks of the honeſt monk, 
2 which all his brethren were e doubtleſ $ _ 1 
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Nos 3 ;nflitutions has ever reackad ak 5 
of perfection, Even in the beſt models of govern. 


ment that ever were framed, ſome erxars and defects, 


unperceived hy the groſſer organs of the vulgar, are 


diſcerned by the philaſophic eye, But, in the general 


opinion of politicians, as well foreigners as natives, the 
conſtitution of England ſeems to be the moſt free from 


imperfection. It is a happy mixture of the monar- 


 chical, ariftqcratical, and democratical forms of po- 


lity; ang, if we may judge from the experience of 
many ages, we have the ſtrangeſt grounds for expect- 


ing the lang duration of a ſyſtem ſo beneficial to the 
ſubject, ſo conducive to the ſecurity. of the realm, * 
and ſo promotive of all the purpoſes for which govern= | 
ment was inſtituted, 

The limits of our plan not permitting y us to — . 


out into amplitude and. diffuſion, the following ſketch 


of our conftitution will ſuffice thoſe to whom. 2 pr 
ſpicuous brevity is acceptable. | 
The gayernment which the Saxon non intro- 


| duced into. this country, partook of thoſe principles of 


freedom which had long prevailed among their Ger- 


man anceſtors. Being of 2 bald, independent, . and 


enterpriſing temper, they diſdained the idea of a ſub- 


jection that bordered on ſlavery; and while they re- 


„ 5 1. Tacit, Germ. e 


ſpected the character of their chieftains, they would 

not ſuffer them to exerciſe a deſpotic authority. 
In developing the political maxims. of the Anglo- 

ONS, it wil be neceſſary to take ndtice of the dif- 


ferent 


I 


ſovereignty. 


eb rere 33 


8 ent orders bf people that compoſed their communi- 
ties. In this ſurvey, we ſhall proceed in a deſcending 


courſe,” and hegin with the ruler or chief magiſtrate of 


the ſociety, n een e s 4 


the ſtyle of king. 
Among the ancient Germans, the regal title was 
very rare. The warrior who led them to the field, 


had the denomination of general till the end of the ex- 


pedition i in which he commanded 3 and it was not till 
their enterpriſes became more important and more 


hazardous, that they conferred on their generals the 
kingly appellation, and fuffered that command to be 
ter WES was befor incidental and tempo- | 


ar. 


landed in Britain, were ſtyled only her tog hs, or genes 
tals; but when the former had reduced the Kentiſh 
province; he affumed, with the confent of his fol- 


lowers; the defignation of king; an example which oy 
was ſucceffively imitated by the other chiefs who dif= 
poſſeſſed the Britons of their territories. _ The attachs 


ment of the people to the family of their victorious 


teaders induced them to acquieſce in the ſucceſſion of 


the eldeſt fon to the royal dignity, if his age and ca- 
pacity qualified him for the taſk of commanding a 


warlike ſtate. But they were ſo convinced of the in- 
ſecurity of a minority in turbulent times, that only one 
inſtanee of the kind occurs in the annals of the heptar- | 
Cy; and therefore they permitted a brother or ſothe 


other kinſman of the defunct to aſcend the throne, when 


the ſon had not arrived at years of political diſcretion, | 


Thus a medium was preferved between the ſtrictneſs 
of hereditary ſucceſſion, and the latitude * ry 


my 
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of the prerogatives of the Anglo-Saron kings, our . 


: knowledge i is leſs perfect than we could wiſh, though 


we have undoubted teſtimony that their powers were 


limited by the ſpirit of a free conſtitution. They were 
the generals of the army of the ſtate, the diſpenſers 


of juſtice, and the preſidents of the national aſſem- 
blies; but were far from poſſeſſing- the authority of 
an abſolute monarch. They were ſubject to the con- 
trol of the wittena-gemot, or council of wiſe men, 
without whoſe concurrence they were not allowed to 
make any other war than a defenſive one, or to ex- 


ecute the chief branches of adminiſtration. They 


had the privilege of . nominating the great officers of 
"ſtate, and of ſupplying the principal departments both 


civil and military. Their revenues conſiſted not only 
of the produce of thoſe lands which had been appro- 


priated, in the original diſtribution of the conquered 
provinces,. to the ſupport of the royal dignity, but of 


24 A ſhare of. the fines impoſed on criminals, of occaſional 


preſents from their ſubjects, and of the duties levied: on 
articles of commerce. : | p 
The thanes, or nobles, were next in \ dignity to 


: the king. The moſt ill uſtrious of theſe were the 


caldermen, or (as they were afterwards ſtyled) the 


earls, who acted not only as civil governors of the 


different counties, but as commanders of the, military 
force of thoſe provinces *. From the latter capacity, 


the calderman was ſometimes ſtyled duke (or leader); 


a title which ſeems to-have been ſynonymous, in the 


| earlier periods, of our ne, with that of count or 


carl. 2 


AI king Ray © appointment of theſe 1 


SB rulers ; but, if we may believe the aſſertion of the compiler | 


-4 Theſe offices were ſometimes ae by thoſe princes who deems 
ole ene to allow too great aſhare of power to the earls 


of 


ons TTT UT TON. 


of a Tyſtem of laws aſcribed (without ſufficient 
foundation) to Edward the Confeſſor, this privilege . 
was at length transferred from the ſovereign to the 
—— or county court, though, if ſuch a change 
really occurred, it was of very ſhort duration. The 
government of a ſhire was at firſt only enjoyed during 
the pleaſure of the king; but, about the middle of the 
"tenth century, the practice c of Ke ob it megan 
began to prevail. | 

+ Subordinate to the earl was the ed or ſheriff, 
. who prefided i in the county- court when the former was 
_ +abſent3 who ated as his aſſeſſor when he was pre- 
ſent; and who, being conſtituted by the king, ſerved 
as a check on the conduct of the earl. 


The thanes were a numerous body, Aiſtinguiſhed * 5 


above the reſt of the community by the extent of their 
poſſeſſions, as well by the dignity of their birth. Of 
this order of men, there were ſeveral ſpecies ; but 
the diſtinctions are not clearly aſcertained. 

The great body of freemen had the ate „ 
ceorles, who were chiefly employed in farming the 
lands of the nobility. Some of theſe were gradually 
enabled to acquire conſiderable property, and when 


they became maſters of five hides of land, they were. 


| Intitled to the privilege of a thane of the lower claſs. 
While this encouragement was given to induſtry and 
frugality, the dignity of a nobleman was alſo granted 
to that freeman who qualified himſelf, by the ſueceſs 
of his ſtudies, for prieſt's orders; and to the merchant. 
who had made three voyages with his own veſſel and 
cargo. When a ceorl thought proper to purſue the 


military profeſſion, he entered into the ſervice of a. 


potent thane; and the exertions of valor and fidelity 
to his lord — to him the avenues of nobility, 


1 which 


1 
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_ which. 2. ferent accem 
ments 7:36 21 £42 28 bg) rohdace 
tant to adn ws ſlaves, there 
were many individuals who had been relcaſed from a 
ſtate of ſervitude, but whom the prejudices: of the 
world did not conſider as of an equal rank with free 
born perfons. The ſame degrading, retroſpect to the 
original conditions of thoſe who were manumitted 
prevailed among the ancient Germans. 3p 16 
The ſlaves, whofe number exceeded chat of dhe other 
Claſſes of the Angio- Saxon communities, were, as well 
as cheir wives and children, the property of their lords, 
who had the power of transferring them by ſale or 
bargain, as if they had been animals of the brute crea- 
tion. | Many of theſe wretched beings were priſoners 
taken in war; others were condemned to this diſgrace- 
ful ſtate for their crimes 3 many perſons who, had be- 
come inſolvent zwiped off their. debts, by ſurrendeting 
their liberty to their creditors; s; and ſome, acłuated by 
the fury of Saut, nen — 
of the die. 
In treating of the 1 8 | 
acts, who, among the Saxons as well as among 
| other rude nations, enjoyg a high degree of power 
and authority. They were pagans on their firſt arrival 


in England ; but their prieſts were ſuperſeded, at the 


Rey * inferior clergy, on the plan of the Romiſh ehurch. 


end of the fixth century, by an eſtabliſhment of biſhops 


From che mention of the claſſes of ſotiety, the 
enten u eaſy to the modes and courts of juſtice 
eſtabliſhed Hor ns the eo Ingle and 
3 N Soy * 

The HAR Wed 3 00 was: "ods and imper- | 
3 X N conſiſted of ation of mulcts; 
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ber even murder and treaſon, which Ty ages 

conſidered ns erimes deſerving of a capital puniſhment, 

_ were atoned by a nne. A certain price; or were-gild, 

Vos ſet on every individual, which the murderer of 
| that perſon was te pay: A moiety of this ſum was 


given to «the family of the deceaſed; and the other 
HalF te the king, Wilful homieide and treaſon were 
wade cupital by Alfred; but it was left to the diſcretion 
of the Ms to | commute the brad go of death 22 


u fine. 


—_— of every „ geddes was hide piinifhed: by | 
wa alone; but eee ai Ed- 
mund I. that the oldeft member of an affociation of 
| thieves ſhould be hanged. NY f 

The laws of evidence, among our Saen ariceſtors 
are not unworthy of notice. When a perſon was ac- 
cuſed, he was obliged to purge himſelf not only by 
his own oath, but by the teſtimony of a certain nuni- 
ber of his neighbours or relatives, called compurgators, 
whoſe oaths in ſupport of his innocence procured his 
acquittal. Various ordeals, or appeals to the Dei ty 
vere alſo praftiſed z the moft frequent of which were 
_ the ordeals of the croſs, the corſned, cold and hot 
water, and hot iron. When the priſoner had atteſted 
his W by oath, and made an appeal to the de- 
 Eifion of the croſs, two pieces of wood were produced, 
on one of which the figure of the crofs was carved; theſe 
being reſpectively wrapped up in wool, and placed on 
- the altar, a prieſt took up one of thein, and uncovered 


itz and if it proved to he chat on which the croſs had 158 


deen marked, an acquittal was pronounced for the ac- | 
guſed; but, if the other ſtick had been taken up by the | 

prieſt, the priſoner's guilt was conſidered. by a ſuper- 

| Kitious- age -as indubitgble. The corſned was 2 con- 

eee cake; and — after ſolemn «<urations, 6 
"T4. Was 
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owed, by. che ſuppoſed 'delinquent, ke | 
Was 4 innocent; but, if it ſtuck in his throat, he 


X was deemed guilty. | The ordeal of hot water was thus 


performed: the perſon was obliged to take a ſtone out 
of a veſſel of boiling water; and, if his hand, which N 
was ſealed up in a bag after the operation, bore any | 
marks of burning when it was uncovered on the third 
: days he was found guilty; if no indications of ſcalding 
appeared, he was, acquitted. .. The trial by cold water 
was performed in a pool; and the declaration of inno- 
.cence or guilt depended on the ſinking or floating of 


the accuſed *. 'The ordeal of hot iron was managed by 


walking, with the eyes covered, and the feet bare, 
over nine hot plough-ſhares, placed at ſome diſtance 

from each other; and alſo by carrying in the hand a 
heated iron bar for the ſpace of nine feet 5. Modes of ; 
_ evidence, ſo. abſurd, incompetent, and fur | 

could only prevail in barbarous times. | 

1 has been doubted by many 3 

* trial by jury was in uſe among the Anglo-Saxons. 
But we have reaſon to think that it was; for a ſtrong 
reſemblance, of this valuable inſtitution may be found 
in the cuſtom of compurgation ; and we alſo find, that 
out of the aſſeſſors in the hire gemot and the hundred- 
court, twelve jurors were choſen, whoſe deciſion in- 
fluenced the judgment of the court. This mode of 
trial, however, was not introduced into general * 
| tice. before the reign of the ſecond Henry. 


. werefgtied; in much later times, both acieion of | 
e and, no longer than forty yeats ago, it was exereiſed on 

| a ſyppoſed wigard and witch at Tring ia Herts, whom the ruſtics of 
abe neighbourhood, impelled by ſuperſtition and by animoſity, treated 
” with. ſuch een vivlence, as to occaſion the death. of the 2 8 
tunate woman. 
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e e ee courts of juſtice were thoſe 4 the 
tithing, the hundred, the trithing, and the county; 

which, we have deſcribed in our narrative of the reign 
of Alfred . The ſupreme court was that of the king, 
in which, he diſpenſed juſtice in perſon, till the great 
increaſe of cauſes induced him to delegate ws: N 
dency of this court to a chief juſticiary. 5 | 
" The great council, or or wittena⸗ gemot, poſſeſſed; "EE: 2 
| junctian wich the king, the ſovereignty of the ſtate. In 
this afſembly, laws were enacted for the whole commu- 
nity, taxes were impoſed, and the moſt important points 
of polity were diſcuſſed and determined. With reſpect 
to the members who compoſed this council, ſuch doubts 
have ariſen among hiſtorians and antiquaries as perhaps 
can hardly be reſolved at this diſtance of time. Many 
writers of reputation have conſined to the nobility the 
Tight of attendance in the wittina-gemot 3 and others, 
without a due examination of the ſubject, have ſup- 
ported a a doctrine maintained by celebrated names. 
But when we. find. that the principal adyocates for the 
_ excluſion of the commons from the Anglo-Saxon legiſ- 
lature, are perſons who, in other reſpects, have proved 
themſelyes unfriendly to the cauſe of liberty and to the 
N Juſt claims of the people, we ſhall be the leſs inclined 
to pay an implicit deference to their opinions, or to re- 
- ceive- with undiſcerning acquieſcence what may ulti- 
mately appear to be the oe a party or the conclu- 
ſions of prejudice. 

It is acknowledged that * Saxons preſerved,. * 
\ their ſettlement in this iſland, the ſame. cuſtoms and in- 
ſtitutions which they had followed on thecontinent. We 
are informed by an hiſtorian of undoubted credit and 
3 that, among the ſtates of 2 the freemen 
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 eouneil, and ef joining with the nobility in the dif- 

cuffion of matters of fuperiorimportance, while affairs of 

ſmaller moment were determined by the nobles alone“. 
From this ſingle authority, we are juſtified i in inferring | 
me preſence of the commons not only in the councils of 
de heptarehy, but in thoſe of the fubſequent monarchy. | 
Is it reaſonable to ſuppoſe that a highſpirited and vie- 


. Lorious people would abandon, in the eftabliſhment of | 
_ feolonies in a conquered country, the grand rampart of 


general liberty, when Aer oe pom In rag 


The expreffions uſed by our Sher whtcrs Mei 
they -mention the public councils, are for the moſt part 
ſuch as ſeem to favor the idea of excluding the commons; 


| "but the monks not being remarkably accurate in their 


des of ſpeech, may have included under one pom- 


F 


__ appellation (as, principes, ' magnates, proteres, 


_ *aptimates, &c.) not only the nobles, who were more 


particularly entitled to ſuch a ſtyle, but ſuch of the 
"as had been deputed by the land-holders and 
freemen of the realm to reprefent them in the wittena- 


| "Lemon. "The perſons thus delegated acquired a tempo- 


rary ſuperiority over thoſe members of the community 
, "who were ne the objess ot repreſentative ene, and 


"ot 3 S W ene a; 6 


geren e ee 
« principes pertractentür. Tacit. Germ. cap. 11. 5 
Mr. Hume is of opinion, that this practice of procyring the aſſent 
A he whole community could only © have place in "ſmall tribes, 
+ where every citizen might, without inconvenience, be afſembled 
.< ppon any -extraoriingry emergency.” In anſwer to this remark, it 


bu may he obſerved, that it could ealily take plage in extenſive prin- - 


* cipalities, by the medium of xepreſentatiqn. But, (fays this hiſtorjan) 
- Tacitus ſpeaks not of repreſentatives. We learn, however, that 


3 abe principle of repreſentation in other tranſ- 
ITY 2 7 thould we not infer thas they alſo applied it to this 
ae! : Bo. A, J 2 
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"hight; withbur mück distortion ef fignification,” be 
komprebended under the general denomination of the 
PROP! or the greateſt men of the kingdom.” 
But, though there is reaſon to conclude, that in- 

—— anſwering to our preſent gentry were admitted 


td afeat in the national aſſemblies, we are not inclined 


to carry this idea fo far as to ſuppoſe, with ſome au- 
thors, that perſons ſo inconſiderable as the heads of 
tithings fat as repreſentatives of the ten families under 


their juriſdiction; a circumſtance which would not 
_ -only have rendered the couneils too numerous, but 
would have been an unneceſſary extenſion of the popu- 
Jar interference in the legillature. It is probable, how- 
ever, chat the hundredary, or magiſtrate of the hundred, 


was admitted to the privilege of repreſenting chat 


divifien of a eounty; and that the chief "magiſtrate of a 
great town was honored with a fimifar truſt. We are 
_  expreſly informed, that a ceor! wh poſſeſſed five hides 
ef land was regarded as 2 than, and had a right to a 
ſent in che toittena- gemot. As it can hardly be con- 
tended that all who' had acquired that property were 


nobles in the ſtrict ſenſe, for they ought rather to be 


dlaſſed among the gentry, we may conſider them as 
_ «correſponding in ſome meaſure with our preſent idea 
cf che commons. And though the eſtate of qualifica- 
6 tions ſeems to have been confiderably enlarged before 
"the Conqueſt, it does not thence follow that the go- 
verning magiſtrates oP towns and of hundreds, who, 


if they really fat in the wittena-gemor, were admitted in 


© - conſequence of their office, were excluded. 
il N. de this aſſembly not only extended to- the 
principal acts of government and degiltation, but even 
mo the depoſition 'of ſuch ſovereigns as were guilty of 
- Hagrant violations 97 the. e their ic Miele We 
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learn, that Sigebert, king of Weſſex, was depoſed, for 
his tyranny and barbaritys. by the ſtates of his realm o. 
Though the greateſt caution ought to be uſed in the 


exariyſe of this right of removing a tyrant from his 
"throne, the act itſelf is juſtifiable on the principles of 


reaſon. Whatever may be advanced, in oppoſition to 


_ . this doctrine, by the þigots' of indefeaſible right, and 


- however ſtrong may be their deprecation of the dangers 


that may ariſe from inculcating ſuch an idea into the 


public mind, the right of depoſition ſeems to exiſt in 
the collective body of every ſtate, though it ſhould only 
be enforced in caſes of extreme neceſſity. Govern- 


ment wis manifeſtly intended for the protection and 


| benefit of the whole community, not for the grati- 
' fication of the vanity, ambition, caprice, avarice, or deſ- 
potiſm, of the ruling individual. Without diſcuſſing 


the ſubject of an original contract between the. governor 
and the governed, we may conclude, that a reciprocity, 


was adopted in the original formation of monarchies or 


ſtates; that the ties of ſubmiſſion and allegiance were 
| ſuppoſed to be requited by the obligations of juſtice, 


moderation, and equity, on the part of the rulers ; and 


that flagrant violations of theſe duties authorize a re- 
vocation of that power which was only a truſt for the 


5 public weal, and which, when any: abuſed, fe . 


to be n. other, hands ” 
| From 


* 


3 een . 
19, Mr. Burke, in his celebrated pamphlet on the French revolu- 


tion, remarks, that © the queſtion of dethroning kings will always be, 5 
as it has always been, an extraordinary queſtion of ſtate, and wholly | 


2 cout of the law; a queſtion (like all other queſtions of ſtate) of diſ- ; 


<« poſitions, and of means, and of probable conſequences, rather than of 


_ < poſitive rights. As it was not made for common abuſes, ſo it is not : 


© to. be agitated by common minds. The ſpeculative line of demarca- © 


tien, where obedience ought to end, and refiftance muſt begin, is | 
* faint, obſcure, and not caſily definable,” But the faintneſs of this | 


"= RE : | | metaphyſical 


2 which it ſuſtained after the eſtabliſhment of Une: eme 
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90 From the outline which we have given of e Angles: 7 wh 
Saxon conſtitution, we proceed to ſtate the alterations 


line on the throne of England. N 3 
It has been diſputed whether POS feudallaw'y was in- „ 
troduced into this kingdom before the Conqueſt. In | 
its moſt comprehenſive form; it evidently was not; £ 9 
but the principle on which it was founded was con- 4 
tained in the trinoda neceſſitas, or three-fold obligation 1x 
of the Anglo-Saxon land-holders. The three ſervices” 7 
here alluded to were, to attend the king in warlike ex- - 
peditions, to aſſiſt in building and defending his caſtles;  - 
and to contribute to the nen of the W and | 
bigh-ways. e 
When the victory of Haſtings had. eng 8 | 
electidn of William duke of Normandy to the Englifh „„ 
throne, he reſolved to introduce the feudal ſyſtem, in 5 
its utmoſt extent, into his new dominions. He took 
the earlieſt opportunity of executing this determination, 
by ſubjecting the lands of the realm to the tenures of 
barony and knight - ſervice. Thoſe ho held their landes 
b immediately of the crown were denominated barons**; 
and the individuals to whom they granted a portion of 
their diſtricts, were ſtyled &n:ghts., 'The.barons were 
obliged to do homage to the ſovereign for the fiefs which | 
they thus held of him, and to gratify him with various | 


mesaphyſical line is of little confoynemce. Groſs and conticncd acts of 
tyranny and' injuſtice will appearFeven to ordinary minds, as the only 
grounds of reſiſtance ; and few civiliſed communities will eveu think 
of aiming at the removal of their ſovereign without being juſtified by © 
ſuch a ſeries of the moſt unequivocal acts of oppreſſion and iniquity, : 
as muſt ſuperſede all doubts ene the termination ind the line of 
boundary. 

11. The feudal denen FIRE, ſignifies a man ; and the tenants of the ? 
crown were ſo called as being the king's wen, or lioge ſubjects. The 
word homage refers to the ſame idea; and thoſe who | that Ir 
. were ſaid to become homines vel barunes regis.” FRY 
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n and payments, by which his importance was 
enhanced, and his revenue augmented. They We 
| hound to attend him in the field, with a certain number 
of their knights, and to aſſiſt in the defence of his 
ſortreſſes. They were expected to fwell the ſplendor 


of his court at the three great feſtivals of the year, and 


: to obey his ſummons to the national council. The 
payments required of them were. chiefly the following : 


vir. reſerved rents, reliefs, ſcutages, and aids, beſides 


he profits of wardfhip and marriage. Relieſs were 


thoſe ſums Which were paid by the baron on his en- 


| tering into poſſeſſion of his eſtate: they were at firſt 
arbitrary; but, the oppreſſion to which this uncertainty 


gave riſe, was at length remedied. by a fixed ſum. 


Sͤcutage, or ſhield-moriey, was '2 commutation for 


actual ſervice 5 Aids were demanded 


by the king from his tenants when he knighted his eldeſt 


ſon, gave his eldeſt daughter in marriage, or fell into 
4 ſtate of captivity. The wardfhip of the heir, 


| whether male or female, of a baron; was in the hands 


of the ſovereign, who bad the cuſtody of the min- 


'  . eftate. Theſe wards were not ſuffered 'to- marry 


without the conſent of their royal guardian, who 


frequently exacted à conſiderable ſum for the per- 
| Benn of their union with the object of their choice *. 


The ſame ſervices which were due to the king from 


1 Bie barons, were exacted by the latter from their 


vaſſals, who alſo made proportional payments to their 


| 1 lords. Even theſe vaſſals of the nobles, multiplying ; 
| he links of the feudal chain, granted a part of their 
5 nds to others, on a ſimilar plan, | - 


Among the Saxons, many eſtates were poſiefied ; 
without any reſtrictions of tenure, or impoſitions of 
| Lice and theſe were termed allodial lands. 57 55 ; 
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of theſe were ſubjeQed by the Conqueror to the uad 
burthens; but ſome. eſtates of this deſcription were 
allowed to continue in their formet predicament ; and 

the tenures of free ſocage ſeems. to * been. the. 


'reliques of the allodial property. 
Every baron had his own e W Ann 


buted juſtice to his tenants, either in perſon or by his 


bailiff. He was even empowered to itiflit capital pu- 
niſnments; and, indeed, within the circuit of his barony, 


he Was, 28 it were, a feudal king in miniature. Suits 


between the vaſſals of different nobles were: uſually tried 
in the county-court; and litigations between the . 
themſelves were determined in the king's court. 

When the feudal ſyſtem firſt prevailed, fiefs were + tos 


vocable at the pleaſure of the prince. They were af+ 


terwards granted for a twelvemonthz then for a term 
of years; in the next ſtage, they were continued for 


life; and, finally, ee eee ee 


reditary fies. 

Every carl was à baron, in ebene of the was 
whiththe king arinexed to his earldom ; and he conti- 
nued, as in the Saxon times, to have the government 
of the county Trom which he derived his title. Hoe 


preſided with the biſhop of the dioceſe in the county« 


court; but, before the end of William's reign, cecleſs 


aſtical cauſes were temoved from this court to the ſpi- 
ritual judicature; a ſeparation which contributed to 


Cheriſh the clerical * of nen from the tems. 
* juriſdiction. 

In che eſtabliſhment of the foual ſyſtem; William 
| did not neglect to extend 1 its burthens to the clergy, to 


been too indulgent. The eſtates of the church were 
now Conſidered as fiefsz the prelates and abbots be- 


r e che crown; and though 
5 e e 


whom the ſuperſtition of the Anglo-Saxon princes had 
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they were not obliged to that perſonal attendance in a 
5 the field which was required of the temporal barons, 

| they we were compelled to furniſh a number of knights 

ned to the extent of their poſſeſſions. 

I zhe king's court of judicature, as ſettled by the Con- 

| queror, was compoſed of the great officers of the 
crown, the royal juſticiaries, and the ſpiritual as well 

as temporal nobility. - The chief- officers of ſtate, at 

tis period, were the chief juſticiary, (who preſided 

in the king's court, „and acted as guardian of the 


= realm when the king was beyond ſea); the conſtable 


and mareſchal, who principally directed the affairs of 
the army; the ſteward and the chamberlain, who re- 
gulated the concerns of the court and houſehold; the 
Chancellor, who had : the cuſtody of the great ſeal; and 
the treaſurer, who managed the revenue. 
Of the national council, which began © receive * £ 
* of parliament about the time of. the third Henry, 
it may be obſerved, that the Conqueror, in all proba- 
bility, did not very frequently aſſemble the ſtates of 
che realm, but generally contented himſelf with con- 
ſulting only his nobles, at the time of their ſtated at- 
tendance in his court during the three feſtivals, When 
an extraordinary council, however, was ſummoned, it 
is probable that the principal towns ſent deputies to the 
aſſembly, or at leaſt that others had a ſeat init beſides the 
nobility; for we do not find, that William made ſuch 
alterations in the conſtitutionof the national meetings, 
zs excluded the repreſentatives of the gentry or of the 
towns, Kane en pr ono at 
before his arrival. 
In the Magna Charta of king A it was haves 
that the greater barons ſhould be ſummoned to parlia- 
ment by particular writs, and that thw inferior barons 


| ; Is though they held neee of, the king as 
WEE Ct 2 e well 


3 
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; 1 as the ſuperior ohes, had much fialler liefs, aba . 


anſwered to the modern gentry,) ſhould be ſummoned. 
in general by. the ſheriffs and bailiffs 5. Tf All. che 


baroues minors had attended, the parliament would 


have been too numerous; 5 whence we might infer, 
that John, by che phraſe in general, alluded to the 
idea of repreſentation, did not another part of the clauſe 
ſeem repugnant to that fappoſition. A general Cita» 
tion, howeyer, being fent to them, they might perhaps 
conſider it as left to their diſcretion, either to attend 
perſonally, . or depute tome individuals to repreſent 
their body. Before the date of this charter, the king 
had ordered the ſheriffs to ſend him four diſcteet 
knights from their reſpective 3 to confer with 
him on the affairs of- the ream . 

This inſtrument, the great 2 of "Englih "£0 
requires. fome conſideration. It was chiefly founded 


on the charter of the firſt Henry, which had been ſo 


| neglected, that the indignant ſpirit of the barons i in- 
jũiſted on its rene wal and improvement. Great com- 
plaints having been made of the oppreſſions which had 
attended the royal execution of various articles of the 
feudal law, a ſyſtem which was ſo uncertain in ſome 
of its parts as to expoſe vaſſals to occafional ſtretches 
, of power in the ſovereign, t the ſecond, third, and many 
other clauſes i in the charter, fix ſuch points as had before 
been indefinite, and preſcribe remedies for feudal grieve 
ances... The arbitrary exactions of ſome of the Anglo- 
Norman princes having been frequent and ſevere, it 
was provided, by the 12th article, chat no ſcutage or 
aid ſhould be impoſed but by the general aſſembiy of 
the nation, except for the redemption of the kings 
perſon from captivity, for knighting his eldeſt ſon, and 
for marrying his eldeſt daughter. Arbitrary fines | 
13. Magn. Chart. art. 14. 14. Selden's Titles of Honor. 


Ver. II. (18.) 666 having 
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having been ſometimes levied by the king on cities and 


15 boroughs, the I 3th clauſe confirmed all the liberties 
£ and free cuſtoms which they had received from former 


nts. As commerce had been leſs encouraged 
by ſome of. the kings than its importance deſerved , 
an article was inſerted for the protection of foreign 
merchants, and conſequently for the promotion of 
general traffic. For ſecuring the benefits of perſonal 


| liberty, which John and ſeyeral of his predeceſſors had 
a ipvaded without regard to law, it was ordained, that 


no freeman ſhould be ſeiſed or impriſoned without a 
legal ground; and to prevent the outrages and proſerip- 


tions which the people had too often ſuffered from 


the court without even a form of trial, it was declared, 


chat no freeman ſhould be deprived of his property, 


outlawed, or puniſhed in any other way, ithout the 
legal judgment of his peers, or the regular proceſs of 
law. While many articles of the charter favoured 


only the barons, this ſtipulation was calculated for 


general benefit; but it required greater li liberality than 
that age poſſeſſed, to extend it to the villains or lares, 


that uſeful but opprefſed body of men. 


be interference of the kings in law-ſuits, and their 


: acceptance of bribes. for the peryerfion of juſtice, 


produced from the reluctant John the following 


2 valuable clauſe: cc To none will we ſell, to none will we 
= deny or delay right or juſtice,” The ignorance and 


iniquity of magiſtrates having been a great object of 
complain t, it was provided by another article, that no 
perſon unſkilled in the law, or indiſpoſed to the obſer- 


vance of it, ſhould be appointed juſticiary, governor of 


2 caftle, ſheriff, or bailiff; and the three laſt officers, as 
yell as coroners, were allo . from ER 


S . 
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'The diſcretionary « exaction of amercements or fines 


S bovine been long a great grievance both to the nobility 
and people; ſeveral clauſes were introduced for the 


removal of this abuſe. The prerogative of pre-emp- 


tion, or purveyance, had been a conſtant ſource of 
oppreſſion to the public, who, on this pretence, were 


frequently plundered of their proviſions in the moſt 


ſcandalous manner. Henry I. had iſſued an edict for 


reſtraining, in that reſpe&, the licentiouſneſs of the 
| ſervants of his houſhold; but the practice ſtill con- 


tinued, and ſome articles were now inſerted in the 


| charter by way of more effeCtual remedy. 
Beſides the great charter, John granted to the foli- 
ae of his barons another inſtrument of impor- 


Ihis was ſtyled Charta de F argſtd. It provided . 
| = the abuſes and exactions of the officers of the 


royal foreſts ; allowed freeholders, reſident within the 
precincts of a foreſt, to make a profit of the woods on 
their own lands; gave up all foreſts. which had been 
made {ince the coronation of Henry I, except ſuch as 


were in the demeſnes of the crown ; rendered the 


ſeiſure or the deſtruction of the king's deer no longer 


capital ; and reverſed all old outlawries for walations 


of the laws of the foreſt. 


Theſe two charters were for ſome. ns: fo little en. 


forced, that the barons demanded frequent confirma- 


tions of them from Henry III. who, in excuſe for his | 
own violation of them, alleged, that, as the nobility | 
did not perform their part of the ſtipulations, he was 
releaſed from the obligation of executing his part. In 


the reign of this monarch, the commons, beyond all 
doubt, were admitted to 2 ſeat in the national council; 
but, from what we have already obſerved on the ſub- 
jeft = this democratical branch of our conſtitution, 
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chere is a ſtrong preſumption in favor of er 
appearance in the legiflature. 

When Simo 

rendered himſelf 


de Montfort, earl of EPO has 

maſter of the government, he oa 
moned to parliament, | in addition to the nobility, two 
knights of each ſhire, and the ſame number of repreſen- 


| realm It does not appear that the commons, on 


this becaſion, fat in a different hall from the ſuperior 
members of the legiſtative body; and, indeed, hiſto- 
fians have not aſcertained the preciſe time of their 
meeting in ſeparate apartments, as 2 . of 
un we | 

In this and the following . | 


8 Parliamentary conſtitution underwent oecafional fluc- | 


fuations. imes that aſſembly was compoſed only 


of noblemen and knights of ſhires; at other times 
citizens and burgeſſes were ſummoned. At one time; 

tro knights were choſen for each county; at another 
period, three, and even four. In one of the parlia- 
m.ents of Edward J. no clergymen were preſent ; while, 


on 2 different occafion, not only the prelates and ab- 
bots, but cone. ors erg ape : 


ferior clergy, were admitt 


be parliamentary ſeſſions; at this pie, were ge- 


| nerally very ſhore. The members in general were not 


ſtrongly attached to the diſcuſſion of national buſineſs; 


vinces induced them to leave many affairs unſettled, 
rn 


privy een 


us: ns: 1265. 6 80 
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CONSTITUTION. 


| In is ene ef the hiſtory of our conſtitution, it 


would be wnpardonable us omi 1 Hy of che den 


| provements made by Edward I. in the departments of 
law and government... He diftributed within proper 


limits the juriſdictions of the ſeveral courts; regulated 


the boundaries of eccleſiaſtical judicature; adjuſted the 


modes of tenure z facilitated the recovery of debts 


aboliſhed various abuſes which had long prevailed in the 


practice of the law; provided againſt the cuſtom, too 
frequent among the ſovereigns of thoſe times, of inter- 


rupting the courſe of juſtice by mandates under the 
great or privy ſeal; appointed conſervators or juſtices 
of the peace in every county; and, in the opinion of the 


beſt judges, improved i in an eee . the 
whole frame of the common law. 
In the reigns of Edward II. and III. an irregularity 


continued to prevail in the meeting and conſtitution 
of parliaments. When thoſe princes wiſned only to 
conſult the nobility, they iſſued no writs for the elec- 


tion of knights, citizens, or burgeſſes; but when they 
deſired the general advice and contributions both of 


che lords and commons, they ſummoned a full par- | 


liament. From the turbulence of the age, we may 


ſuppoſe that thoſe meetings were not attended with 


that order and decorum which are now obſerved i in our 
parliamentary afſemblies. 


I be great power and influence of the nobility io | 
the commons, even after their full eſtabliſhment, in a 


ſtate of humble inferiority ; but being courted by ſuc- 
ceſſive kings, who wiſhed to employ them as a check 
on the haughty barons, they gradually acquired that 


reſpectability and importance which they now enjoy, 


teeming. a _y valuable branch of our ſyſtem of go- 


vernment, 


i 
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vernment, and contributing to the perſection of that 
mixed conſtitution which has met with ſuch general 

: - admiration, and which the | philoſophers. of anti- 

auity regarded as a deſideratum in the politics of the 
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Spttcn of the Duke of LAxcASTER (after- 
wards Henry IV.) when he claimed the 
| Crown in Parliament, Sept. 30, 1399. 


cc IN the name of the Fader, Son, and Holi Goſte, 
& I Henry of Lancaſtre chaleynge this realme of In- 
4 gland and the corone, with all the membris and ap- 
e purtenaunces, as I that am deſcendid by the ryght 
* Iyne of the blode, comyng fro the good lorde kyng 
“Henry the Thryd, and throwe that ryght that God 
c of his grace hath ſent me, with the helpe of my 
te kynne and of my frendes, to recovere it; the which 
te realme was in poynt to be undon for defaute of go- 
c yernaunce, and undoying of the goode lawes *. 
Another ſpeech delivered by the ſame prince, after 


be had been acknowledged a as king of England by the 


parhament. | 

« I thonke God, and yow „ Tpladincl and temporel, 
ſe and all the ſtates of the lond, and de yow. to wyte, 
te jt ys not my wyll, that no man thynk, that, by way 
t of conqueſt I wolde diſheryte any mon of his heri- 
bf tage, franchiſes, or other ryghtes that hym _ 


3 i # Vit, Ricardi II, edit, Hearne, P- 209. - 
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